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At the Cross-roads 

Indiu is at tlie crass-roads. Intprnally there are the 
inter-provineial and iatra-provincial stresses, accen- 
tuated by the power -drunkenness of some of the 
provincial leaders and ministers ; further there are the 
problems aridng out of the continuous influx of hordes 
of refugees, and last of all there is the question ol 
party-alignments, inside and outside the Congress, 
which have grown sharper and more pronounced after 
the passing of the Mahatma. 

There is a tendency at the Centre, and even more 
so in the A.-l. C. C^ to adopt an oslrich-like policy 
with regard to all vexatious problems, internal or 
external. Postponement of consideration of the pro- 
blems seems to be the order of the day. It seems we 
hove yet to learn the grim lesson in history that was 
given only a short, decade back by Neville Chamberlain, 
with his motto of “Pe-ce in our time, 0 Lord P* We 
are only too prone to forget that the day of reckoning 
becomes more terrible with each postponement and the 
only way for attaining peace lies through strife and 
stniggle and through relentless and active opposition 
to the forces of evil. 

The most serious aspect of the present-day 
situation is the fact that the nation’s appointed leaders 
seem to have forgotten that they have attained their 
eminent positions only through ♦he sanction of the 
people. It is folly to imagine that there are some super- 
natural or Divine righta— like that of mediaeval kings — 
behind Congress pro-conBulshipa and that tales of past 
sacrifices, real or fictitiou'J, would enable them to keep 
the reins of the State in their hands for eternity. Today 
at the Centre of the Indian Union, our executive are 
grievously out of contact with the mass-mind. The 
assassination of the Mahatma showed up that fact with 
the blinding clarity of a flash of lightning. 


There are some tremendous stresses and strains, due 
to acts of injustice and wrongs inflicted on the suffering 
people of some provinces by British despotism. Now 
that that curse has b('en removcil, those wrongs must 
be righted and equity must be restored with even- 
handed justice. If any leader stands in the way. either 
through evil intent or through blind arrogance, he 
must be removed. There is no other way to eliminate 
these fissiparous tendencies. Tlie alternative to that i* 
disaster, and we must not forget that Nemesis cannot 
be stalled off by mere clap-trap and catch-phrases. 
Power-madneas of sorre of our big party-politicians 
must be condemned in unequixocal terms, as it is 
causing irreparable damage in Bengal, Bombay and 
Madras, Bihar, today, Ktaods as an outstanding example 
of all that is reprehensible in the spheres of inter- 
provincial and intra-provincial politics, thanks to the 
blind faith of Babu> Rajendra Prasad in his disciples. 

The Socialist Partj^ stands at the parting of the 
ways at the time of writing. The Congress 
Command has only to thank itself for this lamentable 
occurrence. Youth and action cannot be denied its 
rights in perpetuity by age and intolerance. 'I'he 
inevitable is taking place as the natural consequence, 
and with the separation of the Left from the mam 
body politic, the Congress stands more than a chance 
of becoming in reality what the Communists and the 
League have falsely accused it to be in the past., unless 
the A.-I. C. C. comes to its senses in time. The Socialist 
Party was the most powerful weapon in the hands of 
the Congress, against the Communist campaign for the 
disruption of the ^tate. through rabid disaffection and 
complete demoralisation of Labour. Tomorrow there 
will be mere empty resounding howl? for the increase 
of production, to amuse the industrial competitors ot 
India, unless the saner elements of the I.N.T.U.C. 
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can come to terms arul join forces with the Socialist 
Party. 

AVe are beginning to Jiear the Brilisli coined plirase 
“Produce or Perish" in India now. But what a difference' 
there is now between Britain and India. There they 
are fully awake to the hard, stark realities of the day, 
and in consequence labour, capitalist and manag<'ment, 
have all come to terms, there being sacrifices all around, 
and production-boosting is well on the way despite 
terrific handicaps in the shape of procurement of raw- 
rnateiials. lack of finance, shortage of food and essen- 
tial commodities. The strain is a]>ralling, but there is^i no 
sign c*f a crack anywhere. On the other hand, ajiiiirance 
coming back to the British that “‘Britain can take 
it." The Communist with his insidious idans for the 
furtherance of Russian Imperialism — for it is imperial- 
ism, sure as fate, despite the change of label amt 
alteration of the .strategy' — stands fully exposed today 
in Britain, and popular aversion has proved a hir 
stronger weapon against it than the Law’. 

Here we have disruption, dislocation and bottle- 
necks all till' way which the centre is merely trying 
to cover uj) under a Mcreen of misty nebulous tidk 
oocasionallv illiiminated by bright dreamy visions of a 
glorious future. The Communist Parly, with it.< satellite 
groups of uriscrupulou.s A. -I. T. U. C. Labour-Leaders, 
is sowing broadcast the seeds of disru])tion amongst 
the uneducated masses of industrial and agricultural 
labour, lowering efficiency, increasing absenteeism 
actively advocating sabotage. The Communist pro- 
gramme is that of the disruption of the State, the 
objert being the induction of Rus.sian extra-territorial 
influence in the ensuing (jhao.s. .And therefore there 
no limit to the incitement, no consideration as to the 
economic ])Ossibilitv of the demands. For once the 
disruption is complete, they liojie to seize power willi 
the active aid of Russia. And then they, that is the 
apf»roYed ones, can deal with the disaffected and 
deluded labourer and labour-leader by “liquidation," 
with armoured cars and machine gun.c. 

Turning to dislocation, there i.s that glaring busi- 
ness of controls and de-control. Controls, as brought 
in by the British Indian Government, dislocated the 
entire normal channel of trade, putting enormous sums 
of money in the hands of the favoured few, spreading 
bribery and coiTU7)lion as a plague all over the markets 
and rompletely demoralising tlie administration. AVar- 
j^roduction, A.R.P. and the ancillary growths attendant 
on war, totally engulfed industry, throwing it com- 
pletely out-of-gcar with normal consumer demand. AVar- 
orders and war-organisations have gone, and controls 
are being fast removed, leaving in the train, vast masses 
of disaffected and surplus labour and endless hindrances 
in the way of harnessing industry to peacetime pro- 
duction. Surplus labour can only bo absorbed if 
production goes up, but the tools of the Communists 
arc actively hampering production, the black-marketeer 
reaping rich harvests in the resulting shortages on the 
markets. Indeed the Communist and the A.-I. T. U. C. 


arc the best friends of the black-marketccrs and the 
foreign exploiters in this respect. Further industry 
today, is in want of machine-tools, mechanical equip- 
ment and of prime movers. Trade and Commerce is 
therefore looking more and more towards imports 
foreign manufacture for supi>lying the consumer-goods 
markets. 

The Railway.^ constitulo the biggest bottleneck, 
with shortages of rolling stock, aggravated by slackness 
and the rampant corrui>tion amongst the staff and tlie 
officials. Priorities arc being utilized to bring in a rich 
harvest of illicit money all over the j)lace. A ligorous 
aiili-corrupiion drive, w’ith a few exemplary punish- 
ments for some, is strongly called for if T»rnduc.tion aO^l 
.supply are at all to be accelerated. 

La.stly, w’t‘ come to the ])rol)lem ol, lh(' refugee's, 
which constitute the bigsf'st heaflache* to the nuiely 
disturbed Lotus-eaters of Delhi, laiught without a plai^- 
The problem is being tackled only now’ w'ith some 
(lefinite schemes in the AA^e'St. But in the East, the 
]>roblem is acute, thanks to the senseh'ss propaganda 
in the daily press and the apologetic jeremiads of the 
so-called leaders of lOast Bemgal, who are trying to 
rover U]) the heinoiisncs.s of their de.'-ertion of the help- 
less minorities in that aiea by issuing statements, 
w'hich unfortunately are based on a modicum of h»ct. 
The Centro has promised Five crore.s of rupees to the 
West Bengal Government as aid. We have no hesitation 
in declaring that most of this sum may yet be mis- 
appropriided by group.'^ of thosi' un!^(;rupulous dosert- 
ers^-— W’ho ruined the cause of the Congress in lliist 
Bengal and are now trying to (‘ntrench themselves 
in West Bengal — iiiid used for the furthering 
their nefarious projeeU in party-]iolitics, unless tkc 
Centre exercises the st,rictest control on it and puts 
Dr. B. C. Roy on the alert. 

Turning to external affairs, the Kashmir incident is 
dragging on its painful course, the one bright spot 
being the gallant and heroic actif)n of the soldiers of 
the Indian Union. In the international sphere, 
unless sober, alert men of y)roved integrity rei)lace 
some diplomats at key-points, India will fjoon be in a 
cloft-.stick despite all pious hopes of Pandit Nehru, 
while all the nation? of the w'orld are lining U]> 
either .'lide for the coming conflict. 

The prospect is gloomy cnongli in all conucicnco, 
the more so as those we have placed in power, arc all 
groping in the stygian darkhef*'^, each clutching his own 
particular Box-o’-Dreams, 7)ack('d with visions, some 
of ephemeral Glory, othm.s of Temporal Power, or evco 
of more .sordid, though more tangible rewards. 

When are our leaders going to realize that they 
are not omniscient, and that then* is need for a Brain- 
trust at the Ckmtre ? And when are they going to 
xiealizc the need for a few efficient and selfless men, 
in place of the mass of axe-grinding Congress party- 
hacks and yes-men wlio are crowdiPg out the Indian 
Union Parliamenti? 
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Linguistic Provinces 

The* agital.ion against ilio iniitition of Hongal 
cloinonsf rated the ft reugih of sonliiiient that is woven 
round the language that one learns on his mot tier’s 
lap. Since then people speaking distinct languages 
India have hocn striving to carve* out se])aratc' 
provinces on the princijile of linguistic kinship. Orissa 
under the leadership of the latr* Madhusudan Da.'i was, 
we think, the pioneer in this line. Telugu-speaking 
people, Tainilians, Kanarese and Malayalani sjieaking 
people, all joined together under the Madras Pre-i- 
doncy, have been agitating l.o set up si'parate house- 
holds of their own. The Congres< anticipated this 
development in 1920 wlien it recon.stitutod provinces 
under its own constitution based on linguistic differ- 
ences, cutting across adiniiiistrative arrangeTnents. I’h^ 
Oovt'rnnient under British control recognized this 
princij)le in the case of Orissa and Sind, while it lelt 
unsolved the problem of the Telngus, the 'ramils, 
the Malayalis, the Kaiinadigas ( Kanareso-s)>eaking 
]>eo])le), the Maharashtrians, the Gujaratis, the Hindi- 
sjieaking people and l^engalis di.*?persed under different 
administrative provinces. AVhy they did not tackle this 
lU'oblem while doing it in llir case of Ori^fea and Sind. 
W(* cannot say. Whatever be the fact, all these different 
linguistic gj'oiips have been waiting for the Nehru 
Government to satisfy their long-cherished ambitions. 
Bandit Jawaharlal Nehru has been questioned in Ibe 
Central Legislature to define the Government’s attitude 
in fliis matter. 

As a leader of the (‘oiigvess I’anditjee was all to*’ 
linguistic, provinces. But he found certain diflicultie.s 
in the way and has been (;ounsclling patience. But 
hopes deferred maketh the heart sick, and we woiiM 
not be far wrong if we .say that the patience of the 
T>eople is being .stretched to the breaking iioinl. Kor 
insianci’, we can refer to the problem of tbe 
Karnalak Province which has been w’aiting solution 
since the beginning of this century, coincident w'ith t^o 
Bengalee movement for the defence of their unity and 
integrity. Members representing t,he Kannadigas in the 
Const-iluent Assembly have been threatening non-co- 
operation with the Nehru Government if their dc.^ire 
for a separate province, separate from Madras and 
Bombay, be postponed any longer. They had Gandhiji’s 
blessings. So had the Andhras. And they have been 
straining at the leash in exasperation — a fact the Nehru 
Government should not ignore any longer. Wc do 
understand the reasons for the delay counselled on the 
aggrieved people. The Nchni Government has found 
time lo iron out difficulties created by certain States. 
A Shaurastra Stale has been formed, plans for ^ 
Matsya State in certain areas of northern India have 
been brought to success. Malwa and Vindya States are 
said to be in the offing. 

Then why should the difficulties in the way 
linguistic provinces be made so much of ? Are the 
people concerned mon? cantankerous than those in 


Cutch and Kathiawar ? Tlic piinces, Uicir conceits and 
ambitions, have had to yield to the demands of the 
new situation prccii)itated by tin* withdrawal of British 
j)arumountcy. Will the Andhras, Llic Tamilian^, the 
Kannadigas, the Maharashtrians, the Bengilis, the 
Hindi-speaking ]>eople be loss accommodating to the 
same situation ? Tin; CVntial Government arc shying 
at these difficulties because they are afraid that the 
narrowness of \'isiori that 1j;is bec'ii rospon'^ible for the 
abominations .startl'd l)y the Muslim League from which 
wc have not r.scapc'd as yet may break out to poison 
liumaii relations in India. There is enough reason to 
support this feeling of anxiety when we find a leader 
of emiiK'ncc’ as Babu Rajendra Pra.sad imiulging 
arrant chauvinism in suy)]K)r1 of Bihar’s deti'rmination 
to retain the non-Hindi-speaking areas of the luovinco. 

The Hindu^than Standard of Calcutta in its issue 
of Ilecember 23, 1917, (jiioted from a .«-peech of his 
w’ords that coirstilute incitement, of tlu* narrowest 
linguistic ambitions. He is reported to have blamed ht 
a meeting of the Bihar Hindi Sahitya Sammclau the 
])rol:igOTiists of Hindi in his province for their failure 
to propagate their language. Tlu* reported quotation 
stood thus : 

It is because of the neii^ligeiice and inability of 
the Bihar Provincial Hindi Sahitya Saininelan that 
iSinghbhum and DhalMmin an* being claimed by 
West Bengal for lieing non-Hindi-spe.aking areas. 
He .«?trcssed the need of propagating Hindi in 
Singhbhum and Ghiilbhuni and such other areas in 
order to claim that the.^e tracts are absolutely 
Hindi-speaking areas. 

An analysis of the words expo.st'.^ a .-late of mind 
that i.-^ tlie seed-plot of all aggri'-sion in their various 
disguise.^. These cover campaign.^ for cultural aggre.ssion 
in the name of wliich we have s:een Iwo world wars 
devastating wide areas in threi* continents. It may be 
that the Nehru Governiiienl i.s conscious of the 
dangerous i)OSiiibilities of such linguistic claims enter- 
tained by Congi'e.ss leader.s even ; and they are, 
therefore, pleading for patience, for the proper atm-os- 
} there to develop in the country, for time for us to gel 
over tlie .s'pirilual and material devaPtntion of the last 
twelve months and more. They know that in the 
redistribution of i)rovinces on a linguistic basis many 
claims will be made that will be found hard to 
reconcile. Babu Rajendra Prasad’s reported speech 
indicated one of these. They do not want to impose 
solution.^ that w’ill leave rankling feelings behind, 
w'aa, therefore, that Gandhiji had thrown out a .-jugges* 
tion in the Harijan of November 30, 1947, I hat the 
provinces concerned should go to the Central Govern- 
ment of the Indian Union with agreed solutions regard- 
ing boundaries. The Congretis High Command appears 
to have realized llic wisdom of this suggestion by 
Gandhiji. A deputation on behalf of the Karnataka 
Unification Movement waited on the Congress Working 
Committee on Januaiy 24 last. In hi.s reply to the 
Deputation’s Memorandum, tlie Congress President, 
Babu Rajendra Prasad, ad\ ised as follows : 
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... As you are aware, settlement of boundary 
disputes is a complicated matter, and may arouse 
feelings at a time when we need the utmost cohesion 
in the country. It would, therefore, make the task 
of the Government ami the Constituent Assembly 
easy if the people concerned came to Government 
with an agreed solution regarding their boun- 
daries, . . . 

This direction of the Congress President appears 
to suggest that the device of liound.iry Commissions 
is no longer thought to be a fit instrument for the 
purpose of enquiry into and discTission over boundary 
lines. The IVovincial Governments or better still the 
leaders of the provinces concerned are expected to iron 
out their claims and counter-claims, and present agreed 
decisions of their own on all m.attrrs of dispute. It is 
this spirit of accommodation that Gandhiji wanted to 
develop in iis, to infincTuo our conduct when he 
ad\ised Shri T. Prak.asam, th«‘ Andhra leader, not to 
depend on Governmental Commissions but to hummer 
out a solution of the Andnr.a-Tamilian corjtro\ ersies 
over the boundaries of tlie Andhra and Tamil province*? 
yet to be born. This advice hold*; good in tlie case ol 
all the liri«ruiv-tic dilTorenccs that threaten the cohesion 
of the lndi.an Union. Gandhiji’s advice and its accept- 
ance by the Poiigrt ss ha«< thrown a .special responsibility 
on the Congress High Command to take the initiative 
in this matter. We should like to have an all-lndia 
driv'e to «:olve this question Lenders of public opinion 
in the different p’-ovinces sliould bo moving in the 
matter. A.««*«am, West Bengal, Bihar and Orissa cad 
immediately start negotiations. Oris^-a, Andhra, 'lamil 
Nad, Karnataka, Kerala or “Penmala.vam” can do the 
same, so should Bombav, Karnataka, Guzarat, Central 
Provinces and Berar. The Congress should take the 
lead and 7 )rod the Provincial Cong7*es.s Committees to 
mov'e. The Constituent Assembly should be presented 
with agreed so]utioii.s which it will regi.’?ter as the 
people’s will cm the solution of this ticklish matter 
round which hnv'e been Oiiilt up many a hope of self- 
fulfilment on the part of millions of men and women. 
Tlie Congress High Command should sec that there i? 
no delay. T’’nsati-fi<’d de^irr.^ can bp u*Jed as explo^iv'cs. 
And last of all Cengress Pre^identa, like Babii 
Bnjendra Prasad, shoul I practise, and not merely 
preach, ahimsa. 

Boundary between Bengal and Bihar 

The Bengal-Biliar boundary eontroveryy has now 
reached a very delicate stage. The Bengali-speaking 
areas, which now form part of the province of Bihar, 
were transferred to it after the annulment of the 
Bengal Partition. On the Congre.ss having given » 
solemn assurance that these areas would be returned 
to Beng.al in due course, no further agitation on this 
count was launched. Since then, the Congress stands 
committed to the policy of redrawing the map ol 
India on the basis of linguistic provinces. The Congress 
constitution itself has been modelled on that principle. 
Departures from this long-standing policy, however, have 


become only too glaring when the demand for returning 
the Bengali-spcakiug areas of Bihar to their rightful 
place has gained momentum. Bibar has resisted this 
legitimate demand, even to the point of violence, with 
the full support of her leader Dr. R.ijeudia Prasad. 
But the way in which att enlists have been made 
in the draft constitution to sabotage Bcugal’s claim, 
has, to say the least, exceeded the bounds of con.sti- 
tulional propriety. Section 3 of the draft Constitution 
provides that tlie boundary of any stat-c can be 
altered only when a re])resontation in that behalf has 
been made to the President by a majority of the 
represent a lives of tlie territory in the Legislature of 
the State from which the territory is to be sejJarated 
or excluded; or a resolution in that behalf h.is been 
passed by the Legislature cf any Slate whose bownr 
(lanes or name will be a fee ted by the T*roposjil to 
be contained in the Bill. One wonders whether Bihar 
or Assiim will ever pass a resolution to the effect ol 
ceding its teriitorios to their rightful owners, namely 
Bengal, specially when one takes into account their 
tendency to thrive at her expense. It is really 
regrettable that the Congress lias violated its own 
principles in order to satisfy the n.arrow and sectarian 
interests of some of her tor>-leaders. including the 
Xiresent President. The commit me iits of the Congress 
in this respect have been surnmari.sed in a mcmioran- 
dum prepared by the New Bengal Association and 
submitted to the high authorities of the Congress 
and thff Central Government. They are given below 
which will sy>cnk for thtnisches. Meanwhile, we urge 
that this question ought to be raised in the coming 
April session of the A.-I. C. C. and persuade that 
august body to direct its President to take immediate 
.step.s to honour Congres.s pledges. 

Dr. S. K. Ganguly, President of the New Bengal 
Association, has issued the following statement : 

'We beg to .mvite the serioii.s attention of all 
political leaders and of the nationalist Press to 
the extreme urgency of a satisfactory solution of 
the readjustment of boundaries between Bengal 
and Bihar. Though the principle of redi-tribiition 
on a lingui.etic bari.s has been accepted, the delay 
in the practical nppiicfjtion of the principle on 
the plea of the inopportiineneas of the present 
'm-oment is certain to create greater complications 
and make .solurion harder tlian ever. The delay 
is being utili.'sed by the Bihar Government for 
whittling down the cljims of Bengal to the Bong tli- 
spe.'ikirg area. Government macliinery is already 
in full swing for manipulating offi ial records and 
manufacturing land Jaws to the detriment of the 
claims of Bengal. 

A new census taken in these circumstances 
will be sn apt instrument in the hands of the 
Bihar aiilhoriti^s to buttress and fortify their 
own claims. Intimidation, cajolery, distribution of 
favours and patronage are being employed of set 
piirpo^ to undermine the morale of the Bengalees 
even in Manbhum and to make them recant in 
their determination to join Bengal. Educational 
institutions are being forced to arrange for the 
oompulsojy teaching of Hindi even to Bengalee 
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students and their claims to higher recognition are 
being derided solely on the basis of their readiness 
to comply with this unreasonable demand. 

Every month that is allowed to slip away 
before deciding this momentous question will be 
an additional nail driven into thc_ coffin of the 
legitimate aspirations of the Hengali-majority areas. 
The Centre looks on unruffled and waits for the 
inevitable results of all those tactics to make 
themselves felt. The Bengal leaders and the 
B. B. C. C. are yet pursuing their behind-the- 
curtain policy and are afraid of coming out into 
the open with a bold d(‘clfiratioii of their rights. 

In support of Dr. Ganguly’s statement we give the 
following extract from the memorandum circulated 
the New Bengal Association : 

(Copy oj a letter jrom D. 7. G., S. li. RancM^ to 
S. P. Dhunbad, a jacsimilc oj which was published 
in the press on S9Lh January, J94S) 
Confidential. — Office of the D. I. G., 

S. P. Ilanchi. 

The 23rd October, 1947 
Memo. No. A/XXV-i-47. 

To 

The S. P., Dhanbad. 

77 e/ .—Your Memo. No. 1342 Con. dated 13-9-17. 
Sub , — Names of important workers and symi)ath- 
i.'^ers, who a’*o agitating or trying to work 
up agitation, for inclii.'^ion of borders ot 
Bihar in Wc.st Bengal. 

You should obtain reports on the activities of the 
indi\iduals mentioned in I lie Memo, under reference 
and if they are found agitating or actively supporting 
the agitation, a full report should be sent iinme- 
diatcly. 

It is necessary to keep running record of each 
individual for suitable action in future, if necessary. 

Sd. R. II. PRASAD, 

D.I.G., S.U. 

Neto Bengal Association s Memorandum 

Now Beiig.il Association h:i.s circulated the following 
niemoraiiduru : 

Loid Curzon partitioned Bengal in 1905 agaiiLst the 
wishes of the i)eople. It was followed by cou!ilr>wide 
agitation of unprecedented inleiifity for about seven 
years. In order to i>reveiit further deterioration of Ihe 
situation, the Govcrninrut of India made up its mind 
in 1911 to get the partition annulled. 

Accordingly, the Government of India sent a Des- 
patch on the 15th Aiigi-st, 1911, to I lie Secretaiy ol 
Stale recommending aiiiiulmeiit of Curzon’s partition 
and the formation of three new pio\inccs — (1) Bihar 
and Orissa, (2) Bengal, and (3) Assam, with their 
boundaries as they e.xisted till the Radcliffe Award 
(August 1947). As the Despatch was prepared 
secrecy, the Government of India added that “after thn 
Delhi Durbar of 1911 they w^ould di^'ciisa in detail with 
local and other authorities the best method of carrying 
out a modification of the Partition of Bengal on such 
broad and comprehensive lines as to form a settlement 
that shall be final and satisfactory to all/* 


I’he King-Emperor in the course of his Durbar 
Speech on the 12th December, 1911, also gave a solemn 
a.s.surance of readjustment of boundaries. 

Immediately after the announcement of this inten- 
tion of readjustment of boundaries, the following 
resolution was passed by the Indian National Congress 
at its annual session in December, 1911, urging the 
Government to transfer the areas of Bihar, where the 
people spoke Bengali, to Bengal. 

Copy of a resolution moved in the Indian 
National Congress Session, 1911, by Dr. (Sir) Tej 
Bahadur Sai)ru, se conded by Mr Parmeswar Lai and 
pa.->ed unanimously : 

“That this Congress desires to place on record 
its sense of profound gratitude to Ilis Majesty the 
King Emperor for the creation of a separate pi*^J' 
vince of Bihar and Orissa under a Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council and prays that, in readjusting 
the provincial hoimdarie?, the Government will be 
pleased to place all the Beiigali-.'^peaking districts 
under one and the same administration.” 

In January, 1912, several Bihari leaders accepting 
the soundness of the principle embodied in the Con- 
gress resolution, reiterated, as follow.s, that all the 
Beiigali-siJoaking tracts should be brought under tke 
Government of Bengal and all the Hindi-speaking 
tracts be placed under the Lieutenant-Governor dl 
Bihar. 

Copy of statement juiblished in January, 191i5. 
fiy a number of prominent leaders of Bihar . 

“In accordance with the resolution of the last 
('ongre.-s, tlic sound principlt- would be that enun- 
ciated therein, that all the Bengali-speaking tracts 
should be brouglit under the Government of Bengal 
and all the Hindi-speaking tracts placed under the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bihar. According to this 
arrangement, the j^ortiuiis of Piirnca and Maldah to 
the east of the river Mahananda, which is the 
ethnic and linguistic boundary between Bengal and 
Bihar, should go to Bengal and the western portions 
of these two di.'tricts come to Bihar. Similarly, such 
tracts in the Santhal Pargana> where the prevailing 
language i.s Bengali should go to Bengal, and the 
Hindi-siieakiiig tracts of the districts remain in 
Bihar. A.s for (’hot a Nagpur the whole district of 
Maiibhum and Pargana Dhalbhum of Siughbhum 
District are Bengali-six'aking and they should go to 
Bengal, the rest of the Division which is Ilindi- 
Sj leaking remaining in Bihar.’’ 

Sj. Surendrunath Banerjea, the great leader oi 
India and Bengal, on the 23rd January, 1912, as 
Secretarv’ of the Indian Association, made a reprc.senta- 
tion to tin? Government pointing out that in the 
Despatch of the Government of India, dated the 25th 
August, 1911, the principle had been laid down that 
Bengali-speaking areas should form one province a^d 
the Ilindi-spcaking arca.s another separate province, 
and pressed for redistribution of Provinces on linguistic 
basis. 

In reply to this representation, the Government of 
Bengal observed that the readjustment of boundaries 
consequent on the modification of the partition oi 
Bengal was under consideration. 

On the 7th April, 1912, the Bengal Provincial Con* 
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ference passed a resolutiou demanding amalgamation 
of the entire Bengali-y>^enking i>oi)iilfition under one 
administration in A'iew of the declared policy of the 
Government of India as expressed in their Despatch ot 
25th August, 1911. 

This demand was repeated year after year by the 
Bengal Provincial ('onfercnce. 

All classes of people of Manbhum and Dhalbhum 
submitted tlieir n'presontations before Lord Hardiuge, 
the then Governor-General of India, prote-s'ting against 
the separation of *heir lands from Bengal. Further m 
1912, .4iiiilar representations were sent from various 
villages with the same ohjeet. Subsequently Manbhum 
District Association was formed which carried on tlie 
agitation with the utmost vigour. 

In 1017, in the Memorandum that was submitted 
by the Indian Association relating to future administra- 
tion of India to Mr. Montague and Lord Chelmsford, 
after si)ecifying the dc'finito ]jroiui.s(' given by tlie 
Government, it was stated that for the purj)o<e ol 
introducing resi)on5ible government, it would be an 
advantage to have to deal with homogeneous provinces. 
It was pointed out that Bengal was such a province 
but there were fringe areas in Bihar, Orissa and Assam, 
the population of whicli were Bf’Ugulees in language, 
race and tradition. So it was urged that by territorial 
ledistribution such areas should be included in Bengal. 

In 1928, the All-Parties Committee in their Ib'port, 
known a.s the Nehru Report, recommended formation 
of provinces on linguistic basis. The Bengal Provincial 
Conference of tliat year reiterated tlie d<'marul lor 
reunion of the Bengali-Sfj)cakiiig areas in Bihar with 
Bengal on the basis of this recommendation. 

The Report of the Simon Commis-’ion expressed 
tlie view that “the U5(' of a coTunon .'^;>eeeh is a strong 
and natural basis for provincial individualitv“ and 
recommended as a "matter of urgent importance that 
the Government of India should i^vl up a Rouud.aries 
Commission with a neutral Chairman which would 
investigate the main ra.ses in which provinci.al adjust- 
ment seems called for.” (Pages 25, 25 of Vol. II of Bio 
Report) . 

Redrawing of provincial boundaries on linguistic 
and cullurnl basis has all along been favoured 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehni. He repeatedly expressed this 
view in hLs spoeche.s and writings. 

The election manifesto of the Congress, dated the 
11th December, 1945, formulated the view in the lol- 
lowing precise words; “The Congress has stood for Inl! 
opportunities for the people a whole to grow and 
develop according to their own wishes and genius, it 
has stood for the freedom of each group and territorial 
area within the nation to develop its own life and 
culture within the l.irgor framework and it has stated 
that, for this purpose, such territorial area or provinces 
.should be constituted as far as posrible on a linguistic 
and cultural basis,” This great manifesto is the direct 
corollary of the fundamental principle of solt- 
doteriuination. 


On the 8th December, 1946, a Convention of the 
members of the Constituent Assembly was held 
New Delhi at which a Resolution was adopted reatlirm- 
ing the principle of creation of new provinces and re- 
distribution of provinces on linguistic and cultural 
basis. 

But of late there has been bitter attacks by some 
newspapers of Bihar against the reasonable demand 
made by the Bengalees ol Dhalbhum and Maubhuiu. 

It is not tlie heated cuniroversy in newspapers 
vituperations from platforms or -mob violence that 
should decide the issue. It is the fundamental principle 
of self-deterniination that must, decide it. If thci peoj>le 
of a particular district or subdivision want to be 
within a particular province, there should not be 
interference from outside. 'I'lie procedure is as simple 
as possible. If the majority of the people in the region 
speak the Rarhi Bengali language of contiguous \V(‘st 
Bengal dIstri(U^, it must be included in We.st Bengal. 
If, on the other hand, the majority of the people m 
the region speak Hindi, it cannot be included in NN 
Bt'iigal. It must be decided in a “civilised way,” 
l\ui(lit Nehru says. 

Before the Radcliffe Award the Hindu and otlier 
non-Muslim- iiojuilation in undivided Bengal wa,«! 
2,73,01.091. By Bartition their number has been 
1,58,93,573 and the area has been reduced from 77,412 
^ 1 . miles to 28,033 j-q. inile.s. It is needh’s.s to say tliat 
We^»t Bengal has bi'eii disistrously criiipled by tlie 
Award, and it will not be possihh* for it to recover 
frchin the shock unless it get.s back the J^engali-spcakiiig 
Iraets from Bihar. Hiuico it Ix'coiries imperative that 
these traets mii-'^t be reunited with Wc'^t lieiigal. 'i’lie 
neee.'irity for such redistribution lias acquired a special 
urgency in \iew of the migration on a large scale ol 
Ilindu.s of lia.<tern Pakistan that ha.s been going on 
ever since the publication of the RadclifTe Award. 

Nearly a crore and a quarter of Hindus have got 
locked up in Paki.slan ; and several lakhs of them 
have already come over to We.st Bengal and many 
others are coming. It i.s but a niggardly bit of the 
original Bengal Province that ha.s fallen to the share 
of West Bengal, ^'he necessity of scope for expansion 
is tliendore very con.'^idi rable ; and thi' area sought to 
he brought over from Bihar, .about 8,00(1 .«^quare miles 
and with a comp.‘irativoly sparse population (only 
about 450 to the .»^quare mile) would be a mo.st suitable 
addition. 

The entire land now covered by district Manbhum 
had be('n all along part of Bengal from ancient times 
and was never part of Bihar except from 1912 when the 
Britishers arbitrarily made it .<^0 for rea.sona be.st known 
to thorn. 

Ain-i-Akbari records that Mandaran Sarkar (Garli 
Maiidaran) appertained to Siibe Bangla and that 
Panehkofe, tlie mo.st important and hirgost Raj within 
Manlihuin was a mahal of Mandaran Sarkar. Jaffar 
Khan had divided Siibe Bangla in several chakla.s, in 
consequence of which Burdwan Chakla was formed 
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containing Mandaran Sarkar and three other Sarkars. 
In Firminger’s edition of Fifth Report of Mr. Grant, 
Second Part, page 189, it is stated tliat “ricli Zamin- 
daries of Burdwan Raj, one-third of Bishnupore and 
Panchkote appertained 1 o this chakla.” In the Report 
at page 198 it is stated that Western Boundary ot 
J’anchkote was Chutianagpur and Ramgarh. Further 
the Fifth Rej^ort, Part II, pages 248, 259 and 398, it is 
mentioned that l*anehkote was for all time w’ithin 
B('ngal, in Mandaran Sarkar of Burdwan Chakla. Ren- 
nelTs map No. IX appended herewith conclu.sively 
prov('.s that Panchkote was in Bengal and was not a 
l»art of ( 'hut iariMgpiir or of Rnmgarh. RcnneH’s maps 
Xt)S. JX, Vir, ITI and If, of which more will he said 
later, conclu.^^ively .show that the whole of Manbhum 
(list riel including Pachete Juriagarh and Dhanhad areas 
and Dhalbhiim were in Bengal and not in ("hutia- 
riagi-iir and Ramgarh. 

The adniinistraliun of Panchkote toward.s the end 
of (he ISIh century ivas carried on first from Midna- 
})nrc' and subseqiK'ntly from Birbhum. B 3 ’ Regulation 
28 of 1805, the Jungle t.nicts of Bankura and Burdwan 
wi'i'e formed into one Jungh* Mahal Zill.a under a 
.se]>arate Magi.'-trate. Bankura was its* head cpiarter. B.V 
the Ib'gulatioii 13 of 1833, the Jungle Mahal Zilla w'as 
divided, and a new district was formed called Man- 
bhiiin with its head (piarters at Manbazar. Thi? in- 
cluded not only the present Manbhum di.stricl and 
several estate.s of Bnnkur.a but Dhalbhum as well. Its 
are.a was T.Sl'C s(j. miles* whieh was too large for one 
district. So in 1845, Dhalidium was separated from 
Manbhum Zilla and included in Singbhmu Zilla for the 
converiienci' of Magi«:t(’rial administration. 

Aeeording to Ahi-i-Ahbari, Mandar.an Sarkar 
the we-' tern most border territor>^ of Sube Bengal, it 
further .shows that Mandaran Sarkar consisted ot 
.M'xenil inahals out of whieh Ilhalbhum was one. At first 
Raja Jaganiiath Dhal, (^.hief of Dhalbhum, refused to 
raccept tlie .suzerainty of the Briti.sh, but subsequently 
his succe.ssor in 1777 agreed to pay fixed revenue of 
R^. 4,267 on j>ernianent settlement ba.si.s, and Dhal- 
bhum Pargana remained part of Midnapon' district till 
1833. Reniieir.s map No. VII, dated 14.10.1779, shows 
Dhalbhum extending on both sides of the Subarna- 
rekha as part of Midnaporc. In 1833, the new district 
of Manbhum was formed out of the Jungle Mahal ZiUa 
and Dlialbhum was made part of it. In 1845 for con- 
venience of magisterial administration Dhalbhum 
Pargana was made ]>arl of Singhhhum, as .stated above; 
but in revenue matters its administration continued to 
be linked up wdth that of Manbhum. It is well known 
that the peoi)le of Dhalbhum till today refuse to 
identify themselves with those of Singhbhum. 

So in 1912 when Curzon*s partition was annulled, 
Dhalbhum by a double proccFis, first as part of Singh- 
bhum and then of Chotanagpur, was made part of 
Bihar. This is how Dhalbhum was cut away fro-irn 
Bengal and grafted on Bihar 

According to Trevelyan’s Hindu Law, Dayabhaga 


is the prevailing law in Manbhum. The prevailing law 
in Bihar is the Mitakshara. Panchkote Raj family is 
governed by Dayabhaga School of Hindu law. 

In Dhalbhum and Manbhum, Durga and 
Pujas arc universally performed. Besides tliesc Pujas, 
Manasa Puja, Jitasasti and Pous Parban arc performed 
just in the way they are done in the neighbouring 
districts of Midnaporc and Bankura. In the month.^ ol 
Haiisakh and Jaistha, Harinam Sankirtan is sung in all 
villages as in Bengal villages. The Chhat and Fagua 
festivals arc confined among the few Biharis in the 
towns. The Bengalee trait runs through the entire body 
of Hindus, Mu.salmans, Brahmins, Christ ians, lUiumijcs, 
Kurmi.s, Santals, Bauris, in diet, dre.ss, language, words, 
ornaments, conception of purity and impurity. The 
crowed in the market or gathering of men on any 
occasion will also strike as a Bengali assemblage. 

A look at the niar> will convince any one that 
Dhalbhum is and .should be part of Midnaporc district 
nr ^lanhhiim district as it was in past times. It is the 
foundation and growth of the industrial town ot 
Jamsht'dpur that have made the j)argarui a covetahle 
object to Bihar. Without the indu.Mrial town there 
w'ould have been no attraction for Bihar to claim this 
pargana inhabited by peo]de speaking Bengali, Oriya, 
Santali, Ho, edc., and .separated by a distance of 
miles from Patna across the vast territory of moun- 
tainous and jungly Chiitia Nagpur. Dhnl’ hum, Jain- 
shedj'ur and Sernikella arc on the Railway main hue 
from Calcutta to Bombay and can be reached within 
six hours from Calcutta, but a railway journey from 
any jilacc in Bih^r proper to the above-mentioned 
placrs will take not lefs than 18 hours. 

The levels of lands of the whole of Manbhum and 
Dhalbhum are the most important geograjihical features 
for ascertaining w}»ef her they should remain with Biliar 
or be made over to Bengal. Their levels are almost the 
same a.s those of Bankura and Midriupore. 'I'lie level 
of hind.s intervening between Miem and Bihar proper 
range.s between 1.610 to 3.281 fe <^'1 above sea level. {See 
Oxford map). 

From the geogra]'hk-al position and phy.«ical 
feature of Dhalbluim as al'5o of Manbhum it Ls cry.stal 
clear that they are not parts of Cliutia Nagpur. Under 
no circiimslnnees these' far-flung tracts should be made 
part of Bihar ignoring the f.act that they had been all 
along parl,s of Midnapore and Birbhuiii. The levels nl 
the country are the same and they are inhabited by Uic 
same class of people with the same dialect 
traditions. 

fit is a common error to take Chulia Nagpur 
identical with Chhoto Nagpur. Chhoto Nagpur (tbe 
Division) was created for the first time in 1854, and 
includes Chutia Nagpur which meant only the Ranchi 
Maharaja’s Zemindari, and also Singhhhum. Manbhum, 
Haznribagh and Palamau.l 

J. Rennell's maps prepared in 1779 not only con- 
clusively point out that the whole of Manbhum district 
and Dhalbhum subdivision were part of Bengal but 
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were never in Chutianagpur, not to mention Bihar. 
Map No. VII shows that Dolboom, Burraboom, Man- 
boom, Patcoom, Paclicto, Jauldoe, Juriagur and Niagnr 
Were within Bengal. Map No. IX draws the boundary 
between Bihar and Bengal. It shows that Dhalbhum. 
whole of Manbhum with Jhariagarh, Jamtara, liaj- 
mahal were in Bengal and not in Chutianagpur, Ram- 
garli or Bahar. Map No. II shows Juriagarh, Doomka 
and Jamtara* within Birbhoom. Map No. Ill which is 
■of South Bahar completely excludes Dhanb.ad area, 
Jhariaparh, etc., showing Goomah and Doomchana 
beyond (he boundary lino. Pre.sent Dhaiibad is over **>0 
miles south-east of Goomah and Donichatich. Map -No. 
VII further show.s Dolboom ns part of Miduapur; and 
the initial B of Birbhoom in the fork between Barakiir 
mid Daniodar rivers le.aves no room for doubt that 
Birbhum jurisdiction included the whole of present day 
Dhanbad subdivision, right up to Niagarli, Ranicurrah 
and the Jamunia stream. Pre.sent day maps .show Rim- 
kiindn, Nowngarh, aU’o Toiahandii clo^p to mile 
on the Grand Trunk Road, and Madluiban .and Paresli- 
nath TTill near mile 1% on the same road. 
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The fjgiire.s show that in the whole di.^lrict the 
Bengalees were about Ti times as many a.s Hindi- 
speakers in the times of Census for 1911 and 1931. 
This fact alone is sufficient for decision that- the district 
should no longer be retained in Bihar but miisl be 
restored to Bengal as it was before 1912. Furthermore 
as almost all the Santals in the district speak Bengali, 
the percentage of Beugali-.spoakinp population is 
80 per cent of the total population. So any attempt t(> 
retain the district or any part of it in Bihar will be a 
contravention of the principle of self-determination. 

The case of Dhanbad subdivision must be dealt 
with separately anticipating pos.sibIc objection. 1931 
Census figures for Sadar and Dhanbad subdivisioriR are 
as follows : 


Total 

population 

Sadar Sub- 

Benftaleea 

Santals 

ninduathanJ 

division 12,89,798 
Dhanbad Sub- 

10,46.653 

1,68,714 

62^9 

division 6,21,092 

1,76,036 

73,377 

2,59,421 

18,10,890 

12,22,689 

2,42,091 



Figures most emphatically disclose that retention 
of Sadar subdivision of Purulia in Bihar is an outrage 
on the principle of self-determination. Here 10 lakhs 
of Bengalees want to live under West Bengal Govern- 
ment against 62 thousand of Hindi-speaking people who 
claim to remain under Bihar Government. 

The ca.se of Di.anbad stands on a different footing. 
The percentage of Bengalees, Santals and Hindi speak- 
ers are 31, 14 and 50 resiicctively. Of the entire Hindu- 
stliani population in Dhanbad subdivision, by lar the 
majority are confined in the mining area of Jharia and 
Dhanbad lus labourers and as such they form what is 
c.a]lcd the floating population. I'hey cannot be regarded 
as inhabilauts of the soil, and their number should not 
be allowed to modify the decision about the redistri- 
bution of Provinces on a linguistic basis. Otherwise in 
future there will not be any pi‘iTiiauciu*y in the boun- 
daries of the i)rovince. On similar consideration the 
labour pop ula lion in the tea gardens of Sylhet, being 
a floating population, was not allowed to vote in the 
referendum taken to decide whether Sylhet should be 
a part of Pakistan. The Hindi-speaking labourers m 
mines should similarly bo excluded. Even without 
excluding this floating p()i)ulali()n, Bengalees anil 
Bcngali-sj>caking Santals together outnumber the Hindi^ 
speaking population of Dhanbad subdivision. So there 
i.s no reason why thi' whole of the district including 
Dhanbad subdivision should not be transferred to 
Bengal. 

Campaign against Blncali 
It IS regrettable that from 1912 when Bihar was 
.sej»arateil from Bengal persistent attempts were made 
to make Ih^ Sub-division of Dhanbad :i ]»redorninantly 
Jiindj-speakmg area. In 191'!, after an unsncccsslul 
al«ein]}t led by Mr. Luby, tlie Additional Deputy 
CVmimis^i^ioner, to oust Bengali altog«‘lher from the 
Courts in Dhanbad, Hindi was prescribed as an alter- 
native court language. 

A notification was j.vMied from Education Depart- 
nif nt to the effect that, for the time being, only 
Mathematics, History, C-lcography, etc., might be 
taught through (he medium of Bengali but as soon as 
the students would aiapiiro sufficient knowledge in 
Hindi the medium of teacdiing of all subjects should 
be Hindi. It wtw iiutitied that from 1910 all subjects 
-Ijould be taught in Hindi. 

Orders were i-ssued in Governimmt letter No. 6109 
Ri?., dated 7*8.1tU8 directing that the Records ol 
Rights in the Bi.'tlleinent proceeding.? about to com- 
mence would be written in Hindi exclusively, and not 
in Bengalee. This was followed at once by 
memorials of protests from i>cr.sons holding permanent 
interest in the land, both landlord.? and ryats, 
who had all their documents in Bengali and were 
all practically ignorant of Hindi. In view of this 
Mr. Hoernle, the Additional Deputy Commissioner ot 
Dhanbad, was of the view that the Record of Rights 
in the whole of the subdivision ought to be in Bengali. 

So the Government had to reconsider tlie matter. After 
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long delay, revised orders were grudgingly passed 
Goverument letter No. 309 J.T.C., 9, dated 8.6.1921 
that, for tlie eastern thanas Nirsha and Tundi, the 
records were to be prepared in Bengali, but that the 
order of 1918 relating to record and petitions in Hindi 
must hold good^ for Block E, consi.sting of .thanas 
Gobindapur, Jharia and Topdianchi. But practically all 
dociimoiils and i)aper.s produced by landlords and 
tenants even for Block E were found to bo in Bengali, 
and the Setlleniont OfTicer Mr. Gokhalc, I.C.S.. had 
to ob^^erve in his final Report that “there was much 
difficulty in the landloras and raiyats to understand 
the Hindi record,” and that 7 )artios, wlio were prevented 
from presenting before the Setlleinent stall petitions i^^ 
Bengali, started writing petitions in English but not in 
Hindi. Mr. Gokhale had nothing better to suggest tor 
uieeling this anomalous ’ situation than that “every 
effort, shouhl be made to popiilari'e the studv of Hindi 
in all the vernacular .schooN- in the area, so that in a 
sliort time there will be at least one man in each 
village who can read the record and thus enable the 
villagers to take advantage of it.” After a lap‘^c of over 
20 years .since then, it, is now possible to get in most 
villages in the 3 western th.anas “at loa.st one man” who 
can read and fxplain the record ; but even today the 
great majority of petitions filed in Court.s and ot 
documents ]>resented for registration in the Registra- 
tion offices (OTitimie to be written in Bengali and not 
in Hindi. 

In Dhalbhum, Hindi wa.s prescribed in 1931 as 
altirnative Court language and Hindi primary schools 
were opened. Similar action wa^ taken in the Rengalee- 
s]'eakirig tracks of the Sanial Parganas, and the first 
ffTert was a heavy drop in th(‘ number of students in 
primary schools The following ob.'^ervation in this 
connection by Mr. Hoernle. Deputy Commi-’5=ioner of 
the Sautal Parganas in 1930 (who had been Mr. Duby's 
Hucces’ror as Additional Deputy Commissioner, Dhnn- 
bad in 1921), is of inteiost : “The policy adopted m 
Jamtara and Pakiir seems to have been based on 
Dhanbad wliere Mr. Tiuhy who was Subdi visional Otiirer 
in 1914 instituted a vigorous campaign against 
Pcmgalf es.” 

In 1921, Mr. Hoernle, Additional Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Santal Parganas, had observed : '7a J914, 
Mr. Jjuby, S.D.O. of Dhanbad, had i^tarted there ^ 
strong campaign against the Bengali language. The 
local language of Dhanbad wa.s Khotta Bangala which 
Ls a mixture with Hindi. In the West and North the 
influence of Hindi is greater wliereas in the East and 
North-East, and South-East influence of Bengali is 
greater. Evcrvnvhere the influence of Bengali language 
is felt more than any other. In 1921, at the time ot 
Census I could not secure non-Bengalee enumerators. 
In my opinion the campaign against Bengali language 
in Dhanbad was ili-conceived.” 

In 1937, n planned allcmpt to replace Bengali by 
Hindi was* renewed. But in spite of repeated efforts 
against it the influence of the Bengali language is to 
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be found cverj^where. Primary teaching has to be 
carried on through the medium; of Bengali. 

Mr. Rajendra Prasad in his recent address before 
the Hindi Sahitya Sammelan expressed his annoyance 
to the Sammelan for “net propagating Hindi in Sing- 
bhuin and Dhalbhum area which has resulted in West 
Bengal’s claiming those areas.” So it is an admission 
that attempt to change language of the Bengali- 
.speaking area in Bihar failed. 

Population of Dhalbhum on lingui.stic basis accord- 
ing to Census of 1931 : 

Dhalbhum Subdivision including Jamshedpur City 
(Total jiopulalion 3.9-1,595) 

Mother Tongue — 

Bengali, 1,41,105 ; Hindi, 49,621 ; Oriya, 44,610 : 
Santjdi, 97,119 ; Bhumij, 22,828 ; and Ho, 9,467. 

Jamshedpur City only (total pojjulation 83,738) 
Mother Tongue — 

Bciugali, 17,7(>S ; Hindi, 30,782 ; Oriya, 8,791 ; 
Saiitaii, 504 ; Bhimiij. 307 ; and Ilo, 2,616. 

Th<* ngurcs Fhow that the entire population of the 
Subdivi.'^ion U 3,91,595. Out of it the Bengalees 
1,41,105. They far exceed Hindi speakers (49,624). Then 
again, of th(' ganUils and Bhumije‘s, over 57,000 speak 
Be ngali as a subsidiary language, less than 7000 speak 
Oriya and not e\en 100 of them speak Hindi. So Santals 
and Bhumijes have proceod(}d a long w’ay with the 
Bengalees to imbibe their way of speech and living. 

In Jamshedpur tow’n out of the total population 
of 83.73S (C’en.His 1931) Bengalees number 17,768 ; 
Oiiyas, 8,701 and Hindi-speakers 36,782. The above 
excess of numbers of Hindi-?peal:ers over Bengalees 
should nut be the deciding factor to retain Dhalbhum 
or any part of it in Bihar. Jamshedpur is only an 
isolated town in which the llindi-spoakers number 
more than the Bengalees V>ut do not outnumber the 
Bengalees, Oriyus and tribahs put together. The town 
is surrounded on all sides by Bengali majority lands. 
On the east is Midnapore. On the north are di.stricts 
of Alidnapore and Manbhum. On the West i? Saraikela 
wdicre Bcngali-si)cakers predominate as will be evident 
from the figures given below. On the south is Mayur- 
bhanj Slate where there is no Hindi-speaking people. 
Dlialbhum is not touched on any side by Hindi area. 

Anotlier factor should not be lost sight of. 1^ 
Jamshedpur, the great majority, not. only of Ilindi- 
5?’peakers but of Bengali-sj^cakers and Oriya-speakers aS 
well, arc immigrants. Among the very small percentage 
of those that are building houses and settling down, 
the Bengalees predominate. Further, the labour 
population concent**ated in the town of Jamshedpur 
is what is called floating population and should not be 
considered for determination of the point, as has been 
already discussed in connection with the Dhanbad 
colliery area. 

So under no circumstance'? can any part of Dhal- 
bhum be retained in Bihar. The entire sub-division 
must be transferred to Bengal. 
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Saraikela is bounded' on if^j entire North by lands 
of Sadar Subdivision of Maiibhum which extends 
further towards the west to cover a portion of northern 
boundary of Slate of Kliarsawan also. On its west are 
the State of Kliarsawan and district Singhbhum. On its 
southern boundary, Miiyurbhanj State touches it 
for a short distance and on the rest of the 
southern boundary and on the eastern boundary is the 
.-iib-division of Dlialbhuin. So from its nepgraphical 
l^osition it should be made jiart of Dhalbhurn »iid 
consequently it should go to Bengal. 

Tlie population of Saraikela con-isls of Boupaleefl 
13,117 (30 per rent), Oriyas 36,303 (25 per cent), 

Hindustanis 4,911 (3 per rent), Tribals 58,734 (41 per 
cent). Of the tribals, the gnal majority use Bengali as 
their subsidiary’ language, .tud a small number use 
Oriya. 

The observation of Sir (leorge GriersOn in his 
Linguistic »Survey of India is n'l(‘vant in this conn<‘c- 
tion (more exhaustive extract quoted later on). “Man- 
bhiim is a Bengali-speaking District, and the Fame 
language is spoken iu that ['art of Singhbhum known 
as Dhalbhuni, which is south of Manbhum The State 
of Saraikela consists of two portions an Eastern and a 
Western. In the Eastern, both Bengali and Oriya are 
.''tl.ioken by different nationalities. In the rest of Singh- 
bhum, in the State of Kharsawan and in the We.^tern 
portion of the State of Saraikela the main language 
Oriya.” 

From the above there cannot hv any other <*on- 
cludon but that Eastern Saraikela muFt be included 
in West Bengal along with Dhalbliuin and not witti 
Orissa, must Ic'.- with liihar which has absolutely no 
claim. 

Further, the exiraet “Beugali is the language oj 
that portion of the Sarital Parganas which adjoins 
Hazaribngh'* ... is important. In the portion of tin* 
Sanlal Parganas which touches Hazaribagh Iw' Mihijam^ 
Jamtara, Madhupur and Deoghar, It is rorn riun know’- 
ledge that the inhabitant.s of th^.^e ]ilace.s speak Bengali 
and not Hindi. So these areas of tlie Santal Parganas. 
although they are situated on the we.stern fringe of the 
district, should also be amalgamated with Bengal along 
with the contiguous eastern areas. 

Santal Parganas is contiguous to the di-strict--? ol 
Burdwan, Birbhum, Murshidahad and Maldah of West 
Bengal. The level of the lands of the above subdivi.sion.s 
is almost the same as that of the contiguous districts 
of West Bengal. In the beginning of British rule a part 
of Santal Parganas was within Bhagalpur and the 
remainder in Birbhum. By Act 7 of 1856 the district w^s 
formed with lands taken out of Bhagalpur and 
Birbhum districts. Rajrnahal area wa.s within Suba 
Bangla for four centuries and Rajrnahal wa.s its capital. 
The western iialiiral boimdary of West Bengal is 
evidently the Rajrnahal hills and the range.s extending 
southward. From the list of Zemindaris it can be seen 
that from the time of Murshid Kuli Khan up to the 
time of Permanent Settlement the subdivisions of Hap 


mahal, Pakur, Jamtara and considerable portions ol 
Dumka WTre w’ithin Bengal. 

In 1912, the di.striet was included in the tseparated 
Pro\ince of Bihar. In the Census Report of 1931, Mr. 
La(^ey wrote that Bengali language had got a set-back 
in Santal Parganas, Siiiglibhum and States. He further 
remarked that "although thye was keen competition 
lietween Hindi and Bcmgali langunge.s in Santal 
Parganas and although the Hindi-speaking impulation 
is four times as many as Bengali-t?peaking people, still 
Bengali i.s the current language among the aborigines 
of the district.” 

In the two subdivisions of Pakur and Jamtara, the 
Records-of-Riglits were ])repared iu Beng.ali. All the 
documents iu the.se two subdivisions are written m 
Bengali. If the childnm, who speak in Bengali in tlieir 
liouses, be tauglit in schools in Hindi, the re'^'iilt will 
only be the disadvan age of an artificial imposition. 

Tlie Ckn<us Coiiiini.*N>ion(T*s oliservation that ni 
Santal Parganas tin' ninnbcr of Hindi-spt'iikers is four 
times thai of liengali-speakfTS. n'quire.s a brief com- 
meiil. I'hi^ pro]K*i(i()ii is applicable with resiiect to the 
di'i'lrict as a whole including (iodda and Deoghar sub- 
divisions and western portions of Rijmahal and 
Dumka ; but it is not correct for th(' Bengali-speaking 
tracts \\liich con.sisl. of the eastern .side of sub-divisions 
Dumka and Raj mahal and entire Jamtara and Pakur, 
and for whicli the ap[»roximate figures may lie staff'd 
as : Bimgalee.s 217.009, Ilindi-.speakf'rs 136,0(K). Apart 
from the.«e figures the most inqiortant fact remains 
that the majority of flic tribal ixiimlation of the 
flislrict spoke and still •=})eak Bengali as a sub>idiary 
language and not Hindi. Thus Bengali is the common 
language not only in Jaml.ara and Pakur subdivisions 
but also in Rajmahal and Dumka winch is borne out 
by the following figures. Rajm'dial : Beiigahres 42,937 
plus Hantab’, 130644, agiiri^-t Ilindi-.speaker? 1,22,601. 
Du-mka : Bengalees, 46,077 plus Santals, 2,20,268, 
again.st Hindi-'-peakers 1,97.431. Po tlie elairn for trans- 
fer of only the ea.stern portions of Durnka and Raj- 
miihal along with the whole of Jamtara and Pakur 
would bo found to be irre.sistible. 

The old judicial documents relating to Deoghar 
.diow that they ii.^cd to be written in pure Bengali, 
with Bengali year and month specified. Such documents 
ii.^ed to bo filed in the court of the Judge at Birbhum. 
One such is to be found in the Prachhi Bavgain Patra 
Sarikalan, edited by Dr. Surendra Nath Sen, head of 
the Imperial Reco.'d.s Department, New Delhi. 

Tlie spoken language in the eastern portion ot 
Purnea District is called Kishengunjia or Sripuna 
dialect. According to Sir George Grierson this dialect 
1.S allied and similar to the spoken language of North 
Bengal districts of Malda and Dinajpur. According to 
his estimate the number of Sripuria-5fr>cakers was more 
than six lakhs in his time lie observed that this dialect 
was prevalent in the whole of Kishengunge subdivision 
hs well as in the eastern part of Sadar subdivision. The 
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three succeeding censuses record the following figures 
with respect to the whole district of Purnea : 

1911 1921 1931 

Hindi 12,02,568 18,74,971 19,80,123 

Bengali 7,49,018 1,02,005 1,47,299 

It is remarkable that in the first census after the 
creation of Bihar and Orissa as a separate province the 
number of Bengali-speakcrs decreased by six lakhs and 
that of Hindi-si^eakers swelled by that number in 
Pumea District. In the Census of 1911 the number of 
people with Bengali as mother tongue was 97 per cent 
of the total population in Kissengungt* Subdivision. 

In (he Kishengunge subdivision, castes sucli as 
Satgope, Kaibarta, Koch, Rajbanslii, Namasudra, Bauri 
and Harhi exist, just as in the villages of Bengal and 
unlike Bihar. 


So the claim to have the Bengali-speaking tracts of 
the eastern portion of Purnca district included in West 
Bengal is by no means artificial. 

It is urged that in view of the self-evident and 
irrefutable claim of Bengal over the areas speefied in 
the memorandum, the authorities should immediately 
investigate the wdiolc question and order their transfer 
to Bengal, on the basis of the facts and figures supplied 
herein. The enquiry sliould not be a protracted process, 
as the figures supplif d can be easily verified. Delay in 
a satisfactory settlement would only embitter feelings 
and add to the already cxi-'llng tension. It will further 
postpone the beginning of constructive work and 
ameliorative projects which are absolutely necessary it 
the newly created provinces are to attain economic 
sTal)ility and cultural progress. 


Appendix II 
Part 1. 


Ifigures from the 1931 Census Tables showing Languages spoken in different Sub-division.^ of District^ 
on the eastern fringe of Bihar Province. 


Name of Sul division or 

Area in 

ToUl 


Number of persons with mother tongue 



other area. 

■q. miles. 

population. 

Bengali 

Hindi 

Oriya 

Saiithali 

Bhiimij 

Ho 

Oraon and 










Malto 

Dhalbhum Sub-division 

1,160 

3,94,595 

1,41,105 

49,624 

44,640 

97,119 

22,828 

9,467 


including Jamshedpur 


2,616 


Jamshedpur City 


83,738 

17,768 

36,722 

8,791 

564 

307 


Sadar Sub-division of 

3,308 

12,89,798 

10,46,653 

62,269 

1,68,714 

2,907 



Manbhum 





Dhanbad Sub-division 

787 

5,21,092 

1,76,036 

2,59,421 


73,377 




of Manbhum 






Jamtara Sub-divirsion of 

693 

2,43,858 

73,091 

70,362 


99,117 




Santal Parganas 

Dumka Subdivision of 

1,463 

46,077 


2,26,268 



7,012 

4,66,157 

1,7^,434 

Santal Parganas 






14,260 

Pakiir Sub-division of 

700 

2,75,574 

6S792 

44,455 


1,45,626 



Santal Parganas 

Rajmahnl Sub-division of 

801 

42,937 


1,30,644 



27,871 

3,31,136 

1,22,601 

Santal Parganas 







12,671 

Sadar Sub-division 

2,575 

11,11,799 

86,691 

9,74,379 


34,904 



of Purnea 






1,334 

Kissengunge Sub-division 

1,346 

5,60,577 

59,398 

4,94^120 


4,683 



of Purnca 











Part t. 






Approximate figures for sucli 

i portions 

only ^>1 the Sub-divisions of S. Pargana 

s and of Purnea as are 

claimed for inclusion in Bengal. 









Name of Subdiviaion or 

Area in 

Total 


Number of i ersons with mother tongue 



other area. 

aq. milca. 

population. 

Bengali 

Hindi 

Oriya 

Sanihali 

Bhuinij 

Ho 

Oraon and 

-- . . 









othera 

Whole of Jamtara 

693 

2,43,858 

73,091 

70,362 


99,117 



1,288 

Sub-division 

Half of Dumka 

730 

28,000 


1,60,000 



3,000 

2,33,000 

42,000 

Sub-divifiion 






Whole of Pakur 

700 

2,75,574 

68,792 

44,455 


1,45,626 



16,701 

Portion of Rajmahal 

370 

1,66,000 

34,000 

22,000 


1,00,000 



10,000 

In Purnea District nortion 

800 

3,54,000 

1,35,000 

1,74,000* 


33.000 



12,000 

east of Mahananda-Kalindri 







River and east of Manihari- 
Katihar road. 

Mott of theio speak in the Siripurla boU tdiioh Dr. Grierson classes as a dialect of Bengali. 
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The Problem of the Sikhs a success of it if they can integrate all their hopes and 

The Pakistanis have not learnt anything from aspirations with those that move other sections of the 


that part of the Indian people’s history dealing with 
the fall of the Moglml power in the Punjab 
and the rise of the Sikh power in its place. 
Today by ousting the Sikhs from the West Punjab 
amid scenes of murder, pillage and outrage on 
women’s honour, they have made the Khalsa deter- 
mined and implacable enemies of Muslims and every- 
thing associated with them. This is a tragedy, a decline 
in human morality, the consequences of whicli will dog 
the footsteps of many generations. No ruler of nacn 
in the area which was known as India till August 14, 
1948, can ignore its lessons except at peril to the 
abiding interests of millions of men, women and 
children. Sardar Ajit Singh, ex-minister in the N.-VV. 
Frontier Province, writing to the “Guru Gobind Singh" 
number of the Liberator, organ of the Khalsa published 
from New Delhi, made this phase of the problem clear 
when ho said : “Pakistan has solved one of the pro- 
blems of the Sikhs. By ousting cn masse, it has 
given them the much-needed solidarity in the Fast 
Punjab.” Another writer in the same issue of this 
weekly said : “These Sikh States are to serve a.s the 
arsenal of Sikh political power, and the meeting 
ground of Sikh culture which is imperilled . , .” These 
two statements indicate the lines on which the 
leadership of the Khalsa shall be tempted to move 
the community during the crisis years lying just 
ahead of us. The Sikhs have many a score 
to settle with the Pakistanis, one of these is the 
loss of the smiling lands their labour had tran**formecl 
from the aridity of the Punjab, the “canal 

colonies” that have been a standing compliment 
to their love of God’s earthly gift. Another score is 
constituted by the Nanakana Sahib, the birth-place ol 
Guru Nanak, the Kartarpur Sahib and other historic 
Gurudworas situated in the West Punjab. A 
jurist has suggested that these Gurnduaras should be 
given an interntaional status on the analog>’^ of Rome, 
the Eternal City of Catholic Christians. In the present 
atmosphere, it may appear premature to bring about 
such a w-^ise act of healing of wounds. A spirit of give 
and take will be req’ured. The Dargih Sahib of Ajmer 
will also deserve such a dispensation. 

Leaving for the present the Sikh-Paki^^tan relations, 
those who are charged with moulding the destiny of 
the Indian Union would require the highest order ot 
sympathetic and !maginati\o statesmanship to tackle 
rightly the problem of a people who have demonstrated 
their capacity in the arts of war and peace in the wide 
spaces of the world. Thtir sacrifices and sufferings in 
the cause of India’s unity and integrity may appear to 
have gone in vain. But their proud record in this behalf 
will be a memory to be chcri.shod by all, and as well 
also by them if thev are to contribute their share to 
the building up of the new order in India. In the Kast 
Punjab they have all the elements of a great oppor- 
tunity to revive their “canal colonies/’ They can make 


community in general. If we understand their views 
they appear to be insisting that the Punjabec dialect 
in the Gurvmukht .script should be the language 
of the State in the East Punjab. This demand belongs 
to the battle of languages and scripts that threatens 
coherent action both in India and in Pakistan. Apart 
from this, wc cannot conceive of any problem that is 
specially Sikh. The uprooting of populations in the 
West Punjab has cau.scd suffering and loss to others 
also. And their relief and recompense cannot be com- 
partmentalized into Hindu and Sikh, into Jat and 
Rajput, into urban and rural. 

The problems raised this violent exchange ^1 
population would require comproliensive treatment. 
This does not mean that individuals and groups will be 
lumped together into a single scheme under a cast- 
iron uniformity. But it does moan that the reconstnic- 
tive programmes should avoid the emphasis on 
separatism that has been the bane of India’s social 
polity. The Punja.^^ disaster has affected many million 
lives ; their re-building is a great opportunity for the 
evolution of a new social order in which the crudities 
of the past, the crcdal and caste differenees tliat have 
poisoned human relations in India, should not have any 
toleration. Our recent sufrering.s have not paid any 
respect to distinctions of status. All, rich and poor, 
men and women, liavo been victims of a common 
disaster, of a disruption of traditions. This should 
teach us the wisdom of making a common approach to 
the solution of a common problem. In this view of the 
matter, we do not feel at all happy with the statements 
of Master Tara Singh, framed in words that are 
remini'Jcent of those uttered by Pakistanis. 

In his most ’•ecent statement he wont all out 
against the Nehru Government as “a party which wants 
to keep all other elements in India’s national life out 
of power.” The charge is so palpiihly absurd that 
Masterji under cro«s-cxa ruination will fail to explain 
the presence of Sardar Baldev Singh, of Dr. Shyama 
Prasad Mukherji, of Shri Sanmukham Chetty, of Dr. 
Ambcdkar, of Dr. John Mathai, and of Mr. Cooverji 
Bhaba in the Nehru Cabinet ; none of them belonged 
to the Congress organization. He appears to be sore 
that the Sikhs are not being given a place, “prior to 
any others,” in the administration of the East Punjab 
Province ; he is sore with the joint electorate device 
of Parliamentary Milo ; ho demanded “50 per cent 
representation” in the East Punjab. These are familiar 
words in our ears, made familiar by Muslim I-*eague 
di.sruptionists. It. is not by making exclusive demands 
like these that Masferji will be able to help strengthen 
“the resisting power of oiir country.” He wants “an 
effective share of power” in East Punjab. We do not 
know who stands in the wa.y. The vigour and vitality 
that Sikh.s represent can win through any obstacle that 
may appear. The glass-house security that Masterji 
hankers after is the way of decadence. And wo have no 
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doubt that the Sikhs will realize it soon that he has 
been giving a wrong lead to the Panth. 

BengaVs Share of Income-Tax 

Under the terms of the Niemeyer Award, which 
was in force till the transfer of power, the provincial 
pool of income-tax receipts, amounting in recent years 
to about Rs. 30 crores, used to be divided among 
provinces in a fixed ratio, which for Bengal, was 
20 per cent. Before partition, Bengal’s share used to 
about Rs. 6 crores. But strangely enough Bengal's 
share after partition has been reduced to 12 per cent 
•only. After partition, only about a sum of Rs. 38 lakhs, 
which used t.o be collected in the territories now 
East Bengal, has been lost. This loss represents roughly 
about one-Gightieth of Bengal’s total collection. This 
may be understood when it is remembered that the 
largest collection of income-tax is in'’.de in the trade 
and industrial centres of the province which comprise 
mainly Calcutta and some parts of* West Bengal. 

After partition, the Niemeyer ratios have been 
rcvi.sed and the West Bengal has been the only sufferer 
in this revision. The ratios are shown below : 


Province 

Pcrcenuge ol th« 

Percentage now 


provincUl pool under 

proposed 


Niemeyer Award 


Madras 

15 

18 

Bombay 

20 

21 

Bengal 

20 

12 (West Bengal) 

U. P. 

15 

19 

Punjab 

8 

5 (East Punjab) 

Bihar 

10 

13 

C, P. & Berar 

5 

6 

Assam 

2 

3 

N.-W. F. P. 

1 

— 

Orissa 

2 

3 

Sind 

2 

— 


100 100 

It is therefore clear that every province is going 
to benefit at the expense of Bengal just as had been 
the case at the time of the much hated Meston Award. 
It seems tlie British policy of victimisation of Bengal 
is going to be kept up. The following table will illus- 
liaie the monstrosity of the iniquitous award that has 
been made in the case of West Bengal : 

Province Percentage of collection Peroontago of oollMtloa 



in 1935-M 

in 1944.45 

Madras 

11-67 

10-5 

Bombay 

31-23 

V including Sind) 36-8 

Bengal 

33-07 

33*1 

IT. P. 

9-52 

7-2 

Punjab 

6-49 

4-5 

Bihar 

4-29 

(including Orissa) 2-5 

C. P. & Berar 

1-89 

2-2 

Assam 

1-06 

•6 

N.-W. F. P. 

-78 

•8 

Orissa 


•8 

Sind 

•• 

1-5 


100 

100 


So, t^hile West Bengal’s collections h^ve gone 
down barely by 1 per cent, her share has been reduced 
by 8 per cent and while the collections in Madras, Ud'., 
Bihar and Assam have considerably fallen off, they 
have come in for larger shares of the tax at the ex- 
pcu.se of Bengal. On these facts the conclusion is 
irresistible that West Bengal’s share must not bo 
.anything less than what is given to Bombay. 'I’he 
present award is pernicious and unjust in the extreme. 

Hyderabad 

As things are at present, the Nizam’s State seemc 
determined to give itself no rest, and to keep the 
Dominion of India always on the watch. The basic 
facts of the situation in this State in the Deccan 
(1) the ruling house was founded by a traitor governor 
of the Moghul Empi’-e ; (ii) this house has been regardet 
by the Muslims of India as, after the decline of th< 
Courts at Delhi and Lucknow, the upholder of Islamn 
traditions; (iii) these traditions are not shared by th- 
vast majority of the State’s people; (iv) this has 
rise to an unspoken conflict between the State author" 
ities and more than 85 per cent of the people; (v, 
faced by such a situation the State authorities have 
had to fall back on the support of Muslims native to 
the soil as also those imported from upper India and 
Hardamut of Arabia which had provided an Arab nobility 
since the foundation of the State. The alien nature oi 
the State is demonstrated by the way in which Urdu 
has been imposed as a State language, as the language 
of culture, much against the traditions and inclinations 
of the majority population. The basic facts indicated 
above explain the etiology of the unrest that has been 
shaking the roots of the State. Sardar Vallabhbhai 
Patel, Minister in charge of Stales Affairs, has been 
trying to conquer these intractable factors by stooping 
to the Nizam’s sentiments and prepossessions. The 
Stand-still Agreement between the Indian Union and 
the Nizam’s State has been an attempt in this line oi 
Statecraft. It has not succeeded, :is the statement on 
behalf of the States Ministry made on the 15th instant 
in the Central Legislature went to show. In the 
ab.'^ence of Sardar Patel, Minister of Works Gadgii 
deputized for him. The following extracts from his 
studiously . courteous statement high-light the tense 
situation in the State: : 

“ ... the position in Hyderabad was compli- 
cated by factors of which the Government o1 
India could not but take cognisance. His Exalt ec 
Highness the Nizam had his internal dimculties 
with which we thought that lapse of time might 
enable him to deal satisfactorily .... 

"... Breaches of the Agreement have 
undoubtedly occurred . . . These breaches ha/e 
enhanced distrust and suspicion which the interna 
situation in the State ha.s undoubtedly engenderca 
not onlv in the neighbouring Provinces but all 

over India. ... u .4 - 

“First, there is the question of the border 
incidents. This is a most important issue becau^ 
not only the peace and tranquillity of the whole 
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of the southern, centml and Western India hang 
on it, but also because these are symptomatic oi 
the poisoned atmosphere that prevails, and ap 
evidence of the extent to which subversive activi- 
ties inside the State are going on without apparently 
any check from the forces of Jaw and order. . . 

“We are sorely disappointed, therefore, to find 
that not only border incidents have not been 
8toj)ped, but they have continued to occur with 
even greater frequency and have latel^^ assumed 
more formidable proportions . . . 

. We feel that it is time that the 
Hyderabad Government turned its attention very 
seriously to the internal ills which are not only 
undermining clandestinely as well as openly the 
established authority but is also spreading terror 
and fear in the local population. 1 refer, in parU' 
cular, to the activities of the Ittehad-ul-Muslimin 
(Union of Muslims oiganisation) and its volunteer 
organisation known as the RoMEokan. . . . The 
resultant oppression of the poor and defenceless 
Hindu population in the State is threatening the 
peace and tranquillity of the whole of the South. 

“ ... the permanent remedy for causes of 
friction is the attainment of responsible govern- 
ment by the people of Hyderabad, and the deter- 
mination of the relationship between the 
Hyderabad State and the Indian Dominion in 
accordance with popular wishes.” 

These extracts expose the seeds of conflict that 
threatens, in the language of this statement, the peace 
of the country as a whole. For, let there be no doubt 
that Kasim Rasvi, leader of the Ittehad-ul-Muslimin, 
is a blood brother of the Quaid-e-Asam of the AU-india 
Muslim League, and he would spare no effort to poison 
relations in the Deccan in his gambler^s throw to esta- 
blish ‘Tiikistan”— ‘Osmanistan”— in the heart of the 
Peninsula. The States Ministry’s policy of softness will 
simply encourage Kasim Hacvi and his bravoes. 

Military Training for Students 

The announcement made on the 13th instant hy 
the Defence Minister, Sardar Baldev Singh, in the 
Legislature of the Indian Union that the Nehru 
Government bad decided to give effect to the 
recommendations of the National Cadet Corps 
Committee does not go a very great way in fulfilling 
expectations of a marked change after the removal ol 
British strangle-hold from over the life of the country. 
The Cadet Corps Committee’s recommendations, so 
far as we, lay men, understand these, are concerned 
with the training of leaders of Free India’s fighting 
forces. This may be neccssaiy work, the spade worh 
that is essential. But, we stand by twin standardis 
of judgment on things militaiy as indicated in our 
Januaiy number: “What they (the general public) 
are anxious about is that the mass enthusiasm created 
by freedom from British control should be harnessed 
to the service of the State, and that the insult implied 
in the division between ‘martial’ and ‘non-martial' 
rafes in India should be effaced.” Tested on these, 
Sardar Baldev Singh’s announcement does not go far 
to satisfy us. Under this scheme his Senior Division 
will be recruited from Universities and Colleges 


with a strength of 32,640; his Junior Division, recruit- 
f'cl from Boys’ schools, will have a strength 
1,35,000. 

The n'port of Surdur Baldev Singh’s sqieech that 
h:is appiTircd in tlie Press does not give us any idea ol 
the dimensions of the defence problem which the 
Cadet Corps are expc'ctod to help tackle. Unless tlie 
Defence Department of the Indian Union educates public 
opinion on this subject, the go-happy disposition of the 
people cannot be remodelled to understand the res- 
ponsibilifies of a free State, encompassed by potential 
enemies, far and near. This consciousness is the 
A. B. C. of all defence organization, the realization by 
the public of this postulate of freedom, of a free State 
life, is the seed-plot on which can be reared the crop 
of leaders and men who will be prepared to stake their 
all for their country’s honour, for the defence of their 
lioarth and home, for the protection of the temples of 
their gods. For one hundred and ninety years of 
British rule this Toeling and consgiousness had been 
frowmed upon; the “martial” races of the country had 
been content to hire themselves to the service of the 
alien state, and the “non-martial” races had held alool 
or been kept aloof from work in the defence services 
of the country. This had been the general picture 
of mercenarism and indifference — at best resentment l^r 
discrimination. Sardar Baldev Singh’s speech does 
indicate any change that would create enthusiasm ^^d 
passionate devotion. And we are not at all sure that 
the “non-martial” races of British manuafeture wnll 
have a fair deal undt^r the new dispensation. The ide:^ 
behind the following woids is not encouraging: “A^ 
the Senior Division i.s to be organized on an all-lndia 
basis, there should be no Provincial quotas. '1‘he 
Defence Department should be responsible for the allot- 
ments from the ceiling {sic)," This idea if given shape 
to may continue the British policy of . discrimination 
between Province and Province, between class ubtl 
class. To amplify the argument : The Iliidcliffe Award 
has formed two fronMer.s, west and east of India, 
running along “Pakistani” areas. The west is well pro- 
^idcc^ against through the military training received at 
Briti.sh hands; people in East Punjab have been trained 
body and mind to meet their responsibilities as guard- 
ian.s of the frontiers. The West Bengal that must bear 
tlie brunt of the defence of the Indian Union’s eastern 
marche.H, had during the British regime vegetated as a 
“non martial” area, as her people taken as a whole 
have had no military training. Under the Baldev Singti 
dispensation, jx'Ople in "West Bengal may not have ihf 
required opportunity to make up for the neglect ot 
one hundred and ninety years. All-India consideration^^ 
and the immediate needs of eastern defence may push 
West Bengal to the cold neglect of the past. This is a 
prospect to which w’e cannot reconcile ourselves. 

A fghanistan 

The British G«)Vernineiit had tried to keep the land 
of the Afghans contented with her sheltered existence 
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by a judicious use of force and money. At one time 
it had thought to keep a protege on the Afghan throne, 
filways agreeing to the line of Simla on every conceiv- 
able occasion. That was the Lytton tradition coincident 
with Benjamin Disraeli's vaunting imperialist dreams. 
The nearnesa of the Russian Bear and the natural fast-* 
nesses of Afghanistan stood in the way of success of 
these, adventures. The search for a “scientific border" 
in the hills and dales bordering the country did iiot 
attain the success hoped for. And Afghanistan retained 
its practical freedom because Nature had put her as a 
buffer State between British India and Ruasia’s Asia. 
In 1919-20, during the uncertain days of Russia’s 
revolution, Amanullah Khan, son of Emir Habibullah 
Klwn, a -steady ally to Britain, tried to assert his own 
way with the many tribes that inhabited his eastern 
borders, trying to use them as a spear-head against the 
British regime weakened by the first World War. He 
failed and later had to flee his own country, which 
revolted against his too modern activities. Since then 
Afghanistan has remained a “hermit” kingdom, almost 
unaffected by the mighty communist upsurge around 
her in Central Asia. Nadir Shah and his son Zahir 
Shah, the present Afghan King, have been able to 
maintain their country's independence balanced between 
India and Soviet Russia. 

With the withdrawal of British power from India, 
and the setting up of an exclusively lalamic State in 
tlie neighbourhood of .Afghani.stan, the ruling elasses 
"f Kabul M'piiear to have roused them.^elves from their 
s(minolpuc(\ The impact of this awakening ha*? touched 
Mr. Mohammad AH .Tinnah’.s realm trying to find her 
feet in the new eircumstanee.^. There have been 
speeulntion.** tliat the hard rcalistc of the Soviet Union 
are at. tlie back of Kabul’s move towards the Arabian 
Sea-- the countr>^ whose ruler*? have for more than 
three centuries been trving to gravitate towards the 
open seas through the Bosphorous, through the 
Persian Gulf. Britain has been baulking Russia’s 
ambitions these centuries. Now, when she appears to 
be on the retreat from this region of the earth, it is 
not quite unlikely that the ruling powers of the Soviet 
Union should bo thinking of using the Afghan for their 
centuries old purposes. Sardar Najeebiillah Khan, 
Special Envoy to Pakistan, submitted certain proposals 
in this behalf to Pakistan’s Eoreign Office which have 
appeared in the ^wd Ohsrn'pr, the personal organ ot 
Sind’-? Premier Khuro : 

Official recognition of the right of self- 
determination of the Afghans, bringing the Pathans 
under one administrative unit and calling it by a 
name which may symbolise the culture of the 
Afghans, resettling the question of Pak-Afghan 
boundaries, establishment of embassies in the' 
capitals of the two countries, a free zone at the port; 
of Karachi : a treatv of neutrality in aase of attack 
on any of the two parties. 

Though Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan is the Foreign 
Minister, he has at his beck and call advisers from the 
old regime. Wc shall not be surprised if ‘British experts’ 


are found briefing him for his confabulations witbBar- 
dar Najeebullah Khan. So far as it is known Afghan 
support to the “Pathanistan” demand has been halted 
by the contention that the Pak Constituent Assembly 
is alone competent to deal with “the question of Tribal 
areas.” A se.ssion of this Assembly has just closed 
without any decision being heard of, though Khan 
Abdul Gaffar Khan had joined it and put forward this 
demand on behalf of Pathan*?. The demand for a “free 
aone” at Karachi constitutes the most difficult of the 
negotiations. Sardar Nujecbullah Khan was reported 
to have presented the Pakistan Foreign Minister with 
copy of an agreement by which tlie British Govern- 
ment appeared to have “agreed to give Afghanistan a 
corridor to the Arabian Sea”; hti also sent drafts of 
agreement and treaties on “similar lines” about ports 
in Pakistan. The Karachi Foreign Office submitted 
counter-proposals, and the two parties did not appear 
to have come near solution of the intricate problems 
raised by the Afghan Envoy. Matters rest here. 

Palestine 

Britain has got Palestine into a mess just as she 
did in India. Tii course of twenty-seven years she has 
Mpiandered about a huudied crores of rupees of British 
♦ax-y^iyers’ money on a wild goose chase — on Winston 
(Hiiirchiirs scheme of a west Asiatic empire built out 
of the debris of the Turkish empire. After twenty- 
‘•even years Britain finds this outlay a loss ; she has to 
write it off as a loss. She has decided to quit Palestine 
by *hc 15th of May next. And during the interval from 
now, her military and police forces are being killed 
impartially by the Tew and the Arab. And her Labour 
(Jovernmrnt has been called upon to preside over the 
li(|uidafion of her dreams of hegemony in this region 
of the earth. From reports that reach the world outside 
Palestine, we come to learn that Britishers as in- 
dividuals and groups have been enlisting for sendee 
in Palestine, the majority on the side of tlie Arabs. 
The Arab League recruiters are busy helping to 
smuggle out of Britain these helpers. British Jews also 
are not inactive ; they are buying air-craft and 
military materials from the surplus British equipment. 
The Arab side has sums equal to Rf. 13 lakhs “avail- 
able immediately for their purchases” — specially .ieeps 
for desert warfare. Mr. Jan Micardo, one of the “keep 
I/pft” M.P.’s has thrown some light on these goings-on. 
“We are arming the Middle East. We are training the 
Middle East to fight. We are doing all sorts of queer 
things there” He alleged : “We .are aR.«uring that the 
,\rab States will have plenty of forces when they 
monkeying about with the United Nations.” To what 
good ? 

Sugar Industry 

Tlie sugar industry has been built up by the sacritice 
of our people during the last sixteen years when it 
was granted protection against the competition of Java 
nnd sidbsidies to improve its mechanics of production* 
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We have poen an estimal^ that said that about two 
hundred crores of rupees have gone from the pockets 
of the Indian coYisumers to this industry. But we are 
not sure that it can even now stand in competition of 
the Java and Cuba sugar industries if the Indian 
market is thrown open to those. During the last few 
years the record of this industry in India has not been 
creditable to its honesty, and even after “decontrol" 
two months back, the spirit of profiteering has been 
as strong as ever. This has lost them the sympathy of 
Indian consumers, and we are afraid that the Govern- 
ment cannot long prolong their tutelage of this 
industr>' ; they will find it difficulty to resist the 
pressure of an angry public opinion inflamed by years 
of exploitation of their patriotic feeling for the defence 
of this industry. 

Capitalist interests engaged in it are aware of this 
feeling seeking an outlet for expression. The last 
meeting nf the Indian Central Sugarcane Committee 
was an occasion when the Chairman. Shri Da tar Singh, 
was found expressing hi*! fear.*? about the future when 
I^akistan will .start importing sugar from Java aJid 
Cuba, and the sugar industry in the Indian Tfnion will 
have to depend solely on the internal market. For, 
by an international agreement, the Indian sugar 
industiy agreed to limit their activities to the Indian 
market. This handicap will have to be broken through. 
The areas under Pakistan produced 23,273 tons ol 
s 'gar in 1945-46 : tlioso in the Indian Union and in the 
State.s aceediiig to the Union produced 8.25,921 tons ur 
^7*42 per cent of the volume of sugar. 

The industry depends on .<»ubsidies financed by 
special excise on Mir industry distributed hv the 
Government. Out of it they expect Ps. .50 lakhs for 
the establishment of a new Institute of Sugar Techno- 
logy' and Sugarcane Re.s(\’irch at Lucknow. There i*’ 
aln ady a College of Sugar Technology^ at Kanpur, and 
we do not see the need for another inside the same 
imovu’nce. If an Institute be at all nocessnrv, it should 
have its habitation in another province. 

Indians Foreign Policy 

The debate raised in the Legislature of the Indian 
Union on our Foreign policy leaves u^? with the 
'mpression that the ma.iority of the Ffpeakers in the 
lebate did not have any particularly original or 
iriMiant thing to say. A few of them talked of 
‘realism" charging the minister in charge of External 
\nd Commonwealth with “idealism.” But they do riot 
appear to ha\c been able to sustain this charge against 
^andit Jawaharlal Nehni. The debate rambled from 
M.N.O. to Pakistan, Indonesia, Korea and India's 
fu+ure relaMon with the Commonwealth nf British 
Vat ions. Prof. Ranga who initiated by a cut-motion 
Mii.« debate talked of “a positive policy”. The report 
>f his speech that we have seen did not give us any 
idea of what that policy should be. Mr. Hussain Imam, 
till late a shining light amongst the “Pakistanis” of 
Bihar, wanted India to take “the leadership of all the 


exploited nations of the East.” Mr. Kamath of the 
Central Provinces wanted two contradictory things — 
“India should not participate in internationa] diapntes 
and like activities”; India should “endeavour to have 
a bloc with Russia, China and herself.” Kuomintang 
China or Communist China ? Mr. Santanam’s was a 
coun.sel of perfection— India “should make friends with 
even- one who could, and was willing to help her" 
to b-^come “economically and militarily strong.” Such 
help in this imperfect world of the U. N. 0. cannot 
bo had without a price. Prices vary, and India might 
not be able or willing to pay these, demanded by 
the two rival blocs that divide the world. Mr. 
Naziruddin Ahmed, another “Pakistani” from Bihar, 
suggested that India “should join the democratie 
group, led by the Anglo-Americans.” This sampling 
of opinions did not help the clarification of the issues 
involved, and Pundit Jawaharlal Nehru did not find 
.aiiv difficuHy in bringing reality to the discussion. 
He could not satisfy curiosity with regard to India's 
future relation with the British CommonwealWi 
because tlie Con.^titiient Assembly could be expected 
to decide it in its collective wisdom. His reference 
to the four million Indians in the \arious colonies 
and “self-governing” Dominions of Britain recalled us 
to an aspect of the question about their citizenship. 
But the most important part of hi.s speech was where 
hr -Tiid that 

he was not. in spile of his being mini.stor 
charge of External Affairs, interested in external 
affairs .go much as in internal affairs at the present 
moment, because extertial affairs would follow 
internal affairs; but there was no basis for external 
affairs if intoinal affairs were wrong. 

This approach to India’s foreign relations would 
.seem to suggest the wisdom of “isolationism” till we 
are more strong. Pundit Nehru was conscious that 
“we arc potentially a great nation and a Power;" 
that Asian nations in their search for a “lead” m 
IT. N. O. matters '‘automatically” turn their eyes ou 
India. This may bo a great dignfly. But it is also 
position of great resp(uislbility. We cannot be hustled 
into it. We have done nothing to “merit any kind oi 
leadership.” This is realism. So far so good. But we 
cannot say we arc quite satisfied as to the running ot 
this policy. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru further stated that the 
general position was defined bj' th(’ Constituent 
A.ssembly riglu in tlic early stages and it would 
finally be decided, of course, by the Constituent 
\s.sembly itself. “Whatever the final decision 
might bo, it is qui'e certain, I believe, that 
India would be a completely independent and sovereign 
Republic or Commonwealth or State, call it whatever 
you like”-— Pandit Nehru said. That did not do away 
with the consideration of the other problem of what 
India’s relations should be with England or the British 
Commonwealth or any other group. Apart from other 
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questions, it affected the citizenship of all Indians m 
the various British colonies. In any event, politically 
and otherwise, India must be a completely independent 
country. 

Reiterating the basis of India’s foreign policy, 
Pandit Nehru said that even purely from the point of 
view .of opportunism, a straightforward, honest, in- 
dependent policy was the best. What that policy should 
be at a particular moment it was very difficult to say, 
because things changed rapidly from day to day. It 
might be that India had to choose what might be a 
lesser evil in a certain set of circumstances. ‘‘But we 
stood in this country for democracy, for an independent 
sovereign India,” the Prime Minisicr said. “Obviously 
wc ought to be opposed to anything that is opposed 
the real, essential democratic concept which includes 
not only political but economic democracy. We would 
resist any imposition of any other concept or any other 
practice here. It is not a qiirjstion of our attaching our- 
selves to this bloc or that bloc. It is merely the fact 
that we are potentially a great Nation and a big Power. 
It is not liked possibly for some people for anything 
to happen which strengthens us. So there are these 
various thing.s to be considered. It is not such a simple 
matter for us just by a re.solution to affiliate ourselves 
to this organisation or that organisation and get all the 
privileges of membership of that. That kind of thine 
ru)t going to happen.” 

Admitting lhat the External Affair.^ department 
and our Information Service.® had not functioned at 
all well in llie pa.®t many month.s or a rear, so far as 
our fundamental approach to this problem wa.s con- 
cerned, Pandit Nehru said, “The more you analyse it, 
there is no other wa.v. It is not a que.stion of your 
adopting a certain pe.lioy because idf'alistically you 
think it a good one, but there is nn other policy tor this 
count ly to adopt to the slightest advantiJgc.” Panditji 
also said that our policy thus far in regard to various 
delegations to foreign countries had not been a very 
happy one. 

When our Prime Minister has declared that India’s 
foreign policy will be one of clear and straightforward 
Honesty, we hope he will first try to overhaul the 
FA'ternnl Affairs department whose i>ersonnel .seem to 
he unable to fit themselve.-' within the four corners of 
the framework now defined in a clear and unambiguous 
language. India's vote at U.N.O. in favour of partition 
of Palestine has been verj-^ unhappy. Still more 
happy and unfortunate hius been her delay in extending 
official recognition to the Free Viet Nam Government 
who, fighting for more than tw'o years, have practically 
freed their countr>’ from French Imperial domination. 
During the last war, a motley of “Free Governments” 
of various countries of Euro]>e overrun by Hitler had 
grown up in London and all of them' were granted 
political recognition by the Allies with great prompti- 
tude. The recognition of Free Viet Nam is going by 
default and it would have been a happy consummation 
of the new foreign policy of India if the first recog- 


nition for Viet Nam came from our country which had 
a very long cultural connection with that land when it 
was called Champa. 

The selection of India'.s Ambassadors and Foreign 
Office personnel has, to say the least, been most 
unfortunate. The selection of Mr. Asaf Ali forWashing- 
ton had not the people's backing and the choice has 
not been happy. The Ambassadors for Egypt and 
Burma again are open to severe criticism. The Moscow 
Embassy has been, so fai, more decorative than active 
and useful. 

A rec-ipitulation of the rules followed in the 
selection of Ambassadors by ancient Indian kings, as 
rc'cordod in the Mamisamliita, may be of use to our 
present Ministers. The Manusamhita says that the 
king should appoint as Ambassador one who is con- 
verfant with all the branches of knowledge, is intelli- 
gent enough to follow the meaning of a wink in the 
eye, is pure in his conduct, is efficient in his work and 
is fjoru with a high family tradition. The Ambassador 
should know thf' nrl of gaining popularity without 
comproTTiising his principle in any way. Ho must bo a 
f((‘tota]er, and a person of strict moral and financial 
honesty, because in that case the enemy of his king 
cannot iiifliumce him through drink, woman or money. 
He must have .a strong memory and a masterly grasp 
over the ‘history and law of Nations .«o that, in the 
.ab-'ence of specific inslniciions. lie can co-me to a quick 
independent decision on the spot whem ihore is no 
time for reference to liis home government. H(’ must 
be fearless and a inasbT of maitv language,-’. 

When a Hero Dies 

Under this caption th(‘ PaklsUui Tinus of Lahore 
had ail a]>prociation of the lifework of Gandhiji which 
we 7'>ropose to share with our readers, 'fhe writer 
at long last appeared to have realized the significance 
of “the infinitely greater Gandhi, the man”, whose 
body and voice lost dunng th^ la.st few months their 
ephemeral character, and “became timeless stunbob' 
of compassionate life and fearless rectitude.” 

“ He saw, as few of us can fail to sci , 

that spread out underneath the present political 
contour of India and Pakistan is one vast immensity 
of unhappiness and fear and suffering, and he strovP 
as fvw of u.s have hail the courage to strive to press 
hack tlie di missions of thi.? suffering. . . . 
saw as few of u® can fail to see that tlie present 
bloodshed and savagery are thi’ beginnings of J^n 
unholy assault not oiilv on oiir freedom newly-won 
but also on our culture and ci\ ilisation inherited 
from our rcmoti' ;uicestors and lie fought a.s feW 
of us have had the courage to fight against this 
frenzied onslaught. And now he is gone. There 
have been greal lieroe.s in Iiistory who lived and 
fought and died to I'reserve their own people from 
dangers lhat threatened and from enemies lying in 
wait. It would be hard to name any who has fallen 
fighting his own peoide to preserve the honour of 
a people not his own. No greater sacrifice could 
be rendered bv a member of oue p^oy^e to anothei 
and no greater tribute could be paid to the 
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supremacy of fundamental human values as opposed 
to passing factional squabbles 

Popular Government^ in Kashmir 

The Interim Government in Kashmir has come to 
an end. The Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir has 
issued a prorlama'^ion declaring that a responsible 
government has been set up in the State. Reading out 
the proclamation in the Indian Parliament, Pandit 
Nehni said that the Council of Ministers in Kashmir 
will consist of the Prime Minister and such other 
Ministers as may be appointed on the advice of the 
Prime Minister and act on the principle of joint 
responsibility. Sheikh Muhammad Abdullah has been 
appointed as the Prime Minister with effect from 
March 1. A Dewan appointed bv the Maharaja will 
be a member of the Cabinet. 

The Council of Ministers will take appropriate 
steps as soon as lestoration of formal conditions has 
been completed, to convene a National Assembly based 
on adult suffrage, having due regard to the principle 
that the number of representatives from each voting 
area shall as far as practicable be proportionate to the 
population of that area. The constitution to be framed 
by the National Assembly will provide adequate safe- 
guards for the minorities and contain appropriate 
provisions guaranteeing freedom of conscience, freedom 
of speech and freedom ( f ns.sembly. The National 
Assembly will, as soon as the work of the new consti- 
tution is completed, submit it through the Council ot 
Ministers to the Maharaja for his acceptance. 

Pandit Nehru also presented the House with ^ 
White Paper which recorded the events relating to 
Tndo-Kashmir-Pakistan relations. He prefaced his 
statement with some general observations On the 
developments in the State and commented on one 
dominant phase which was taking place, namely, the 
integration of Indian Stiles into India. In his state- 
ment, Pandit Nehru gave a rather detailed account of 
the part Pakistan was playing in aiding the raiders, 
a summary of which is given below : 

Our complaint against Paki.stan wa.s that it 
inritrd and aided tribesmen from outside and its 
own national-’ to wage war on Jammu and Kashmir 
Stale. Tncursi.en-^ by the raiders into State territor^^ 
involving murder, arson, loot and the abduction ot 
women were continuing The bootv was being col- 
keted and carried to tribal .aren‘t io =orve as an 
inducement to tribesmen l.o ijwell the rank-? nf the 
raiders. In addition to fhn«f' actively participating 
in the raids, c large number of tribe.smen and others 
h.ad been eollectrd in different places irj the district® 
of We«t Punjab bordering upon Jammu and Kash- 
mir State, and many of them were receiving 
military training under Pakistan nationals, including 
officers f»f the Pakistan Army. Thev wore being 
looked after in Pakistan territory, fed. clothed, 
armed and otherwise equipped and transported to 
the terrilorv of the Jammu and Kashmir State with 
the help, direct and indirect, of Pakistan officinirt. 
both military and civil. The equipment of the 
invaders ineluded modern weapons, such a*f mortars, 
medium machine guns, the men wore the battle 
dress of regular sold’.ers, fought in regular battle 


formation and used the tactics of modem warfare. 
Man-packed wireless sets were in regular use and 
even mark W' mines were being employed. 

More than once, the Government of India had 
asked the Pakistan Government to deny facilities to 
the invaders, facilities which constituted an act of 
aggression and hostility against India, but without 
any satisfactory response. On December 22, 1 hatided 
personally to the Prime Mini.stcr of Pakistan iu 
New Delhi a letter in which the various forms of 
aid were briefly recited, and his Government were 
asked to put an end to such aid promptly and with- 
out reservation. 

As no reply to this letter was received for some 
days I sent a reminder by telegram on December 26. 
On December 31, the Government of India informed 
their Ambassador in Washington to convey a mes- 
sage to the Chairman of the Security Council of the 
United Nations. This message was a reference to tlio 
Security Council under Article 35 of the Charter of 
the United Nations. On that same day the full text 
of the message was sent to the Prime Minister ot 
Pakistan by telegram. 

On January 1, I received a reply from the 
Prime Minister of Pakistan to my letter datedL 
December 22. The contents of this letter revealea 
no helpful approach to a solution of the Kashmir 
problem. They consisted only of a series of fantastic 
charges against India, e.p., a determination to crush 
Pakistan, organise genocide of Muslims in India and 
the procurement of the accession of Kashmir by 
force and fraud. 

This letter, even if it Imd been received earlier, 
could not have modified our decision to request the 
Security Council of the United Nations to ask the 
Government of Pakistan ; (1) to prevent Pakistan 
Government personnel, military or civil, from parti- 
cipating and assisting the invasion of Jammu and 
Kashmir State, (2) to call upon other Pakistan 
nationals to desist from taking part in the fighting 
in .Jammu and Kashmir Stale, (3) to deny to the 
raiders (A) acen.^;.'; to and um of its torritoiy for 
operations against Ka.shniir, (H) militarv and other 
supplies, (O) all other kinds nf aid that might tend 
to prolong the present struggle. 

The House will remember the circumstances iu 
which we had sent our forces to Kashmir. Hishmir 
State territory, that is, after the accession to Indian 
Dominion Indian territory, was being invaded, to the 
accompaniment of murder, arson, loot and the 
abduction of women. The whole country-side was 
being ruined. Fresh raiders were continually coming 
from Pakistan territory into Kashmir State. All the 
fighting was taking place in Indian Dominion 
territory. 

The invaders had their prinfii>al ba.ses across 
the border in Pakistan, received supply and re- 
inforcements from them, and could go back there 
to rest and recuperate in safety. Our troops had 
strict orders not to enter Pakistan territory. The 
normal course to prevent raid.- on Indian territory 
would have been to deny the use of any bases to 
them in Pakistan. 

Since Pakistan was unwilling to co-operate with 
us in this manner, the alternatives left to us were 
to send our armed forces across Pakistan territory 
for dealing effectively with the invaders, or to 
request the United Nations to ask Pakistan to do 
so. Any resort to the first course would have in- 
volved armed conflict with Paki.stan. We were 
anxiou.s to avoid this and to try every available 
method to find a peaceful solution. Therefore, the 
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only course left open to us was to make a reference 
to the Security Council. 

On behalf of Pakistan there was a repetition of 
the fantastic charges against India which had been 
made previously in th(j letter of the Prime Minister 
of Pakistan to which I have referred. Pakistan 
refused to act at om^e, to deny assistance in men 
and material to our enemies in Jammu and Kashmir, 
to prevent further incursions through Pakistan into 
the State, and to ask the tribesmen and Pakistanis 
now in the State to withdraw unless a previous 
agreement w^ reached and announced to the effect 
that the Indian armed forces slmuld be withdrawn 
completely from Jammu and Kashmir State and the 
administration of the State should be replaced by 
another administration. There were some other 
matters in dispute also but the principal ones were 
the two 1 have mentioned above. 

In effect Pakistan not only admitted that they 
were aiding the raiders but made it clear that they 
would continue to do so till certain political 
objectives of theirs weie achieved by them. This was 
a proposal to which the Government of India could 
not agree. 

Explaining the objects of India’s interest m 
Kashmir, Pandit Nehru said, “We have only two 
objectives in Jammu and Ka.shiijir States to ensm*e tlie 
fieedom and the progress of the people there and to 
prevent anything happening that might endanger the 
security of India. We have nothing else to ga-in from 
ICaahmir, though Kashmir may profit much by out 
assistance. If these two objectives arc assured to ns 
we are content.'* 

Sheikh Abdullah addreft><'(l n }'res> conference 
New^ Delhi after the Mahuiaja^ declaration was read 
in the Indian Parliaineii' . lie reiterated the deter- 
mination of the people of Jammu and Kashmir to clear 
the raiders from their territory. It. w’as for the people 
of the State to decide their future after normal 
conditions were restored but he had, he said, “decided 
for ever to live and die with India, to' work, for the 
honour and strength of India as a whole,” 

Indian Budget 

The first annual budget of the Dominion of India 
presented to the Parliament reveals a deficit ot 
Us. 26*85 crore.N for the financial year 1948-49. *Phe 
budget estimates for the year, at the existing level 
taxation, are — revenue Us. 280*52 crores and expendi- 
ture charged to leveuur; lis. 257*37 crores. Current 
year’s deficit will be Us. 0*52 crores against Rs. 24*59. 
crores in the inleriin budget. Defencci services are 
t;xpected to cost Us. 121*08 crores next year with an 
additional expenditure of a capital nature amounting 
to Rs. 14*99 crores. Expenditure on food subsidies next 
year is estimated at Us. 19*91 crores and Rs. 10*01 
crores has been provided for the relief and rehabilita- 
tion of refugees. Besides, the Government will advance 
Us. 10 crores for the setting up of the Rehabilitation 
Finance Administration. Expenditure on relief and 
rehabilitation in the current financial year will amount 
to Rs. 14*89 crores against Rs. 22 crores, included m 
the interim budget. The Finance Minister, in his 
speech, referred to the Indo-British Sterling Agreement 


and said that import of foodgrains was still a heavy 
drain on the count’-y’s foreign exchange. There would 
be no reduction in the extent of the Centre’s assistance 
to the provinces in the matter of development schemes. 
Provision in the capital budget, for normal require- 
ments and for the financing of the Central and Provin- 
cial schemes will be of the order of Rs. 165*5 crores m 
the coming financial year. Borrowings from the market 
are expected to amount to Rs. 150 crores. 

The new taxation proposals made by the Finance 
Minister in order to make up the deficit have given rise 
to strong criticism. Business Profits Tax has been 
reduced considerably. The super-tax limit has been 
raised, both for earned and unearned income, to 
extent which would cost the exchequer Re. 1 crore. 
Tax on companies has been reduced to an appreciable 
extent. The existing specific export duty on cloth has 
been converted into an ad valorem diit>- and export 
<lutie.s on oil seeds, vegetable oils and manganese htive 
t»(‘en imposed. The doubling of the excise duties on tea 
and coffee and the raising of the excise duty 
‘ igarelies and tobacco have hit the lower middle clai4< 
peo]jle hard and these measures have been \ cry un- 
popular. 

The Budget has boon severely criticised in the 
Parliament. Almost a universal grievance w*as that the 
Budget was no departure from the budget of the old 
British regime and that it contained no proper plan 
for the development of the country. In replv to 
criticism, the Finance Minister announced that he 
would consider ,'«ympat helically in the S<dect (’'onimit- 
lee on the Finance Bill, the question of giving relict 
from taxation to the lower middle class. According to 
lobby anticipation, the minimum taxable limit ol 
income tax would be raised from Rs. 2,500 to Rs. 3,000. 

We agree with the Finance Minister when he said 
that the budgetary position was very sound. But this 
.soundness has come to no use to the average mass and 
the lower middle class. The burden of new taxation 
falls almost squarely on their shoulders. Rs. 7 crores 
have been raised by taxing them. We believe that this 
amount could have been tound by introducing economy 
in the administration. 

A Character -sketch of the 
Qxiaid-e-Azam 

The New York Weekly, Time, made in October 
la^t an attempt to analyse the factors that made Ibr 
the evolution of Mohammad Ali Jinnah into the 
Quaid-e-Azam (the great Leader) of the Muslim 
League. Not without reason did the writer put his 
finger on Congress’ contribution to the Quaid-e-Azam's 
present eminence. 

Mohamed Ali Jinnah, Governor-General of 
Pakistan, . . . Seeing few, taking advice fpom none, 
he sulked in Karachi, the raddled capital of his 
already half-ruined country. 

Jinnah is far too easy a villain: conceivably an 
obsessed child of Mohamed, conceivably a man 
seised in his declining years by that most dauger- 
rous form of satyriasis which longs for naked power 
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alone, Jinnah has beyond question done more than 
any other man in India to exacerbate the sores of 
communalism and to tease and torment their raw- 
ness 

Even so, he is much too shallowly held account- 
able; and there arc extenuating circumstances. He 
is only a portion of India, and today all Islam stirs. 
In India, moreover, his people are a minority, 
largely an impoverished minority, and could by no 
means fiiUy trust in the majority’s will; CJongress 
Party leaders consistently ignored his Moslem 
League in favour of Moslems he regarded as 'Gon- 
l^ess puppets’; Nehru himself must be held respon- 
sible for under-estimating the force that Jinnah 
tapped, just as Western leaders for so long under- 
estimated the evil well-spring that Hitler opened 
up. 

Britain's Economic Sickness 

Political prophets have started to say that the la^t 
twenty-four months have tested the quality of leader- 
ship in the British Labour Party and Government. 
These hiivt* proved themselves inadequate to the 
situation that confronl^ their country today. A 
Coalition Government as during the crisis-years of l*he 
second World War of the twentieth century could 
alone pull Britain out of the frustrations of peace. Sir 
Stafford Cripps is being tipped off as the head of this 
Government. The publicist in India may not be guided 
in his estimate of these speculations. But he cannot be 
wholly uninterested, specially when he remembers that 
Britain is a debtor to his country, and her econo«mac 
solvency may expedite the payment of what are known 
as “sterling balances”; that her econoidic sickness may 
halt their payment altogether. This fact establishes a 
selfish interest in us for Britain’s recovery. With ail 
this, we cannot shake off the feeling that the conditions 
of success of this adventure in Britain’s life are not 
quite propitious. Sir Stafford Cripps has given hw 
country a slogan — “Export or Die”. The Board ol 
Trade has also given a blue-print of how Britain must 
reach an export figure, 140 per cent higher than that 
of 1938, if her people arc to maintain decent standards 
of life. World economy, shattered by six years of war, 
may afford a new great opportunity to countries 
devoted to export trade as Britain has been since she 
pioneered the modem Industrial Revolution. But does 
Britain command the wherewithal to buy the raw 
materials of her industries, to buy the cereals from 
Canada, Australia and the United States on the import 
of which her people depend for seven or eight months 
of the year for their bread ? On March 8 last, “the 
economic survey for 1948” was published by the British 
Government ; it revealed certain “disagreeable pros- 
pects”, said Sydney Campbell, Reutej^a Financial 
Editor. He lay special emphasis on the fact that 
“Britain’s position will be difficult with Marshall aid 
and impossible without it.” Britain must sell to the 
“dollar area” more and more so that she can narrow 
the “dollar gap”. There are other esoteric things, the 
significance of statistics of export and import which 
may be beyond the lay man. But he can aenae it all 
right that Britain’s economic sieknem waits for ^ 


physician who has not appeared in the ranks of Labour 
as it is at present organised in Britain. 

The Late Mrs. Mary Das 

We regret to learn that Mrs. Mary Keatinge Das, 
wife of Prof. Tarak Nath Das, well-known Indian 
revolutionary, author, lecturer and leader of the Indian 
community in America, paseed away on January 10. at 
the age of 84, in her Manhattan apartment in Hotel 
Ansonia. 

Mrs. Das championed the cause of freedom for 
India for the last forty years. She helped the move- 
onent for India’s freedom from different parts of the 
world. Along with Dr, Tarak Nath Das she helped 
Indian students to prosecute thier studies in Europe 
and America for more than three decade. She gave 
generous donations to various foundations which enabled 
many Indian scholars to come abroad for higher 
studies. In an age when progressive forces were weak 
in America, she was one of the few Americana who 
courageousl 3 ^ joined her husband in taking a leading part- 
for India’s freedom. She also supported similar move- 
ments in other parts of the world. Mrs. Das was 
of the founders of the National Woman’s Party ol 
America and the National Association for the Advaucre- 
ment of Coloured People. 

B. S. Moonje 

The death of Dr. B. S. Moonje at the age ol 
76 years removes from the field of mundane activities 
one of the most outstanding of the loaders of the 
Tilak school of politics. Early in life he showed tljo 
tendency of his mind when ho joined the Britisli 
Medical Service during the Boer War. The experience}^ 
'gained during it made him a confirmed believer m 
the militarization of Indians whom British methods 
of administration, exploitation ajid enlightenment 
had de-militarized with a view to Consolidate British 
strangle-hold over India. When we first came to 
know him during the anti-Partition agitation days, 
we found him dedicated to this cause which strove 
towards fulfilment in the Bhonsle Military College 
lit Nasik of which he was the founder, the guide and 
j>hilosopher. That he in his later life became the 
loader of the Hindu Mahasabha Movement was one 
of those changes in social psychology in India that 
betokened a revolt against the way of life indicated 
by Mahatma Gandhi. But this did not stand in his 
way of responding to every call for fight against 
British Imperialism sounded by Gandhiji except that 
of 1942. The last years of Dr. Moonje’.s life gave to 
community what was meant for the country. He 
died a disillusioned man fighting the battle lo*’ 
India’s unity and integrity. He lived to witness the 
battle lost. But like a true warrior, he never despaired 
of the justice of the cause; to him- the loss of a 
battle did not mean the end of the war which he 
would have renewed till victory was his. This is the 
task that he has left unfulfilled to his people, calling 
them.' to a re-dedication to. the cause of freedom, and 
of unity. His soul will not rest till the historic 
continuity of India is refsined. 



Rt:-STATtMENT OF HUAIAN VALUES 

By KAMALADEVI CHATTOPADHYAY ^ 


Today when all sense of human values has become 
unsettled and the curve dips very low, re-statement ot 
these values in relation to cvery-day life, becomes 
both an imperative as well as a strenuous task. For 
values change as conditions of living change, and they 
can be measured only in so far as they trace the 
balance between the individual and his environment, 
his personality and the grouj) he lives in, and maintain 
its harmon}'. Today modern civilization is threatening 
to shift its value orientation with growing emphasis 
from the dignity and nobility of personality to that 
race, colour, blood and force. 

Conflict between the old order and the new 
always intense. It is to be found in the differing 
attitudes and morals of agrarian and industrial societies. 
To the pastoral age, the me<-hanical strikes as barbaric, 
greedy, irreligious, a denial of all that human beings 
had hitherto held sacred. And yet the new order has 
released undreamt-of energies with all the power of 
science. The old intimacy of family and feudal life 
tend increasingly to be replaced by a more impersonal 
and objective life, and in place of the old hierarchy 
and sanctions, is growing up a new one, built up and 
interpreted around machine and money. As one 
educationist puts it: 

‘‘The mechanics of the free market slowly came 
to replace the authority of the lords and of the 
Church itself. Laifiset-faire individualism was tke 
economic, social and ethical expression of the free 
market. The cash nexus of the markct-placc replaced 
the Church as the nervous system of the new order. 
The pocket nerve was more than a humorous expres- 
sion. It was recognition of a basic fact in western 
culture.^’ 

In the very process of this change it evolved new 
values for a larger community life, giving new mean- 
ing to personality and to labour. 

Thus moral values may change from age to age, 
nay from decade to decade, in this high-powered 
world. But underneath it all, dowm the centuries and 
through the generalion.s, there has been running a silken 
thread of continuity that not all the cataclysmic up- 
heavals can snap what one might call the absolute 
values — the single concept which has always given a 
sense of sanctity to human life, and an abiding worth 
to certain human attitudes: love, sincerity and honesty. 
Their interpretation may vary at different times under 
different conditions, as a piece of sculpture may 
assume different lines in different lights and shades, 
as a flower may present different hues at different 
times of the day. But the basic article remains the 
same. Our rules of conduct may vary and shade off 
from one to the other, but the compelling force 
remains the same. The essence of the content con- 
tinues, the spiritual sanction persists, only the external 
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expressions in terms of rules of morality change. 
The highest and the best in a human being has always 
meant the same, personal integrity, the capacity to 
love and serve others more than oneself. 

These concepts are there, have always been there, 
like the stars that are blinded out by the glare of the 
day, but arc fixed in the firmament nevertheless. 
The world of today is very chaotic but there is no 
reason for despair, for after all it is not an elemental 
chaos which rises out of causes beyond our control 
like a tornado or a blizzard. This is a social chaos 
created by man himself and wiih effort ho can restore 
the world to order. It is so completely within his 
capacity and sphere. 

The pref'ent moment is fraught with unprecedented 
tension. The human mind has been completely un- 
settled by the events of the last World War and its 
terrifying aftermath. The old landmarks have been 
flooded out, moral standards thrown into utter con- 
fusion, creating in humanity an utter frustration. 
History is after all as much of a biological process as 
an individual and the i^ymptoms of bi'^t.orical patho- 
logy according to psychiatrists arc almosi identical 
with those of the individual. For the historical pro- 
cess is only that of collective individuals reacting 
together to a given situation. In the last three 
df'cades humanity has probably lived through 
experiences as new and as widely flung from each other 
as events separated by centuries. Humanity has 
obviously failed to adapt itself to these staggering 
changes and come to bear the stigma of imbalance. 
We have only to picture the condition by reproducing 
a million-fold or more the neurosis conditioned in 
a single system by constant mental pressure aggravated 
by repeated new trauma or shock. Neither our 
psychological nor social faculties have developed ade- 
quate faculties to meet these upsets. This condi- 
tion is apparent to the discerning eye amongst all 
peoples— the victors, the vanquished and the neutrals. 
Referring to this evil Martin Gumpert, a well-known 
American physician, says : 

‘The fog of mental and emotional disturbance 
affects almost every public function and can be felt 
in United Nations, in the Congress, in our schools 
and on our streets.” 

Another physician Dr. Mackey remarks : 

“There can be no doubt that the misdiagnosis 
and mismanagement of the so-called functionally ill 
patient is the medical scandal of the day.” 

The greater tragedy is that it is 'much more than 
a medical scandal — it is a fateful social tragedy. For 
the malady of imbalance is confined not to just an 
army of patients but almost our entire society — 
citisens on whom resta the responsibility for running 
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the State and decldifii^ the deititiy of millions. *'tf one observes either industrial workers Of 


entire Nasi movement was but a mass hysteria caused 
no doubt by the action of certain deliberate and calcu- 
lated stimulii on physically and morally exhausted 
systems. 

Such a condition is brought about either by abnor- 
mal shocks, such as during war periods, or equally so 
by living under depressing conditions. The advent 
of machine, for instance, threw whole communities 
into a complicated vortex. Before that human beings 
lived in tightly knit communities, members clinging 
closely together, conforming their lives to a well- 
established pattern, where the rules and the codes 
were familiar, the paths to tread each day, old beaten 
tracks; above all every individual was a wanted per- 
son, who had an accredited place and sot job. Today 
we live in a world that is being continually jolted by 
changes suddenly wrought by fast-moving applied 
sciences that force us to keep adapting ourselves all 
the time to rapid changes, so that we hardly know 
where we belong or what is expected of us. Often 
when a machine takes over the tasks of thousands of 
men, the^e men find themselves uprooted convulsively, 
with no props to maintain themselves or their families, 
with complete loss of their social position and prestige. 
Trained for a certain established society they become 
helplessly stranded when the girders which maintained 
that structure are suddenly removed without any fore- 
warning. New factors just flow into this ordc»r, 
scattering men and co«m muni ties in all directions like 
whiffs of cotton in high wind, who become placcless 
and lost not only m their jobs but their communities. 
The social aspect of this which follows is even a greater 
evil. For people who train for professions simul- 
taneously apprentice for social skills as well to enable 
them to get along w'ith one another with understanding 
and appreciation. It is tliis quality above all which 
helps maintain social equilibrium in our collective 
Organism. When men and communities are thrown 
off the economic rails, the social skills too wither. The 
two do not keep pace with each other today and the 
result is generating of anti-social forces. In fact 
substantial effort is made to overcome the lag between 
the rapid progress in technical skills and the obvious 
slow'ness in the social skills to find new adjustments. 
Humanity does not and cannot stumble into new 
modes of life just mechanically. It has to be guided 
in building new institutions to cope with new environ- 
ments. This is how Dr. Mayo, an authority on man 
in the machine age, says : 

' Social skill shows itself as a capacity to receive 
communications from others and to respond to the 
attitudes and ideas of others in such fashion as to 
promote congenial participation in a co.iiimon task,” 

When men arc economically disrupted they neces- 
sarily become a prey to obsessive personal pre-occu- 
pations— brooding, hatred, vindictivtenees, piana for 
revenge on society and the like. Dr. Mayo asserts 
that 


university students with sufficient care and contin- 
uity, one finds thai the proportionate number 
activated by motives of self-interest logically elabo- 
rated is exceedingly small. They have relapsed into 
self-interest only when social association has failed 
them .... the issue lies right here — in an industrial 
mechanical physico-chemical advance so rapid that it 
has been destructive of all the historic social and 
personal relationships. And no compensating orgim- 
isatiun or even study cf actual social relalioiishipa 
has been developed that might have enabled us to 
face a period of rapid change with understanding.** 

In the old days when professions were hereditary, 
social skills too were handed down from generation 
to generation. In the present context special provision 
in our educational system must take its place, to thus 
guide and lead the way for the members of the 
society of today. 

Education today can be defined mainly in terms 
of this rebuilding, reconstructing order out of dis- 
order, pc'ace out of conllict, happiness out of discon- 
tent. Education cannot lose itself, in plastering up 
the cracks in the old walls, bolstering up broken- 
down props and r.rying to whitewash the obviously 
unwfishable black spots. While carrying over and 
preserving the old heritage, humanity needs to build 
upon new foundations, a new structure. That is the 
task of education in the immediate future, to train 
courageous pioneers who will venture into those modern 
fore.sts of chaos, hew' new’ paths, and rally all members 
of society to co-operate in a common structure lu 
wdiich man's potentialities and the benefiits of scienti- 
fic knowledge would have full play. 

If the aim of education is to create wdiolcsome 
attitudes towards life in order to establish harmonious 
and happy social relationships, *1 is necessary to make 
the child assimilate the more abiding values, ideo- 
logies, thoughts and actions which make for a larger 
and fuller individual life, and a richer and finely 
adjusted social organism, impart a pliilosophy of life, 
u spiiitual foundation on whicn to build, a rod with 
which tu measure, for in proportion to its adherence 
to this, will its purpose and function in life be 
evaluated. Happiness may. therefore, be interpreted 
as the realisation of this ideal or philosophy. The 
closer tlie individual’s approach to it, the greater will 
be the .sense of fulfilment and the higher the sense of 
satisfaction. In the very striving U the zest of exist- 
ence the purpose of which imparts a meaningful 
contour to life and lends it depth and stability. 

Education is a social process by means of which 
the individual is prepared to fit a complicated group 
pattern, wherein ho may find a place that would best 
enable him to make his cultural contribution to fhe 
group and in return draw the warmth and satisfaction 
that comes of human contact and intimate relationships. 
As long as society remained simple, the task was easy, 
for relationships were direct. But as society grew 
more complex, the task became heavier, relationabipa 
moxQ deviated. more can tbe old attitude 
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passed (m to the young as tools for craftsmanship were 
once handed down from generation t/o generation. 
Nor can a fresh growing life be modelled upon the 
older. For thought modes change as the technique 
of living changes. The old conception of the appren- 
ticeship of the young to the old, and of education as 
an agency to carry out the social purpose of conser- 
vation and transmission in order to ensure the survi- 
val and stability of society, need ver\' considerable 
modification now. Something much more than mere 
conservation, a definite provision for adaptation to 
the changing demands arising out of rapidly altering 
conditions, becomes essential; in other words, there 
aruscs the vital need for a new sense of values, a 
reorientation of -moral attitudes in life. 

At no time has this task been beset with so many 
difficulties as at the pr‘*scnt moment, with the growing 
conflict between the old order and the new, between 
the individual and the group, between man aucl 
woman. The last naTr''u conflict recoding more to t^^o 
background as other phases come forward to dominate 
the stage. But it is far from adjusted, particularly in 
India where the obsolete form and living thought 
are still in very sharp contrast. 

The quality which lends the highest moral value 
to life is freedom. This ideal has haunted man since 
the dawn of history. Freedom is the essence of life 
and living is but the opportunity for the fullest, deve- 
lopment and expression of an individual’s gifts and 
talents, and which alone can make for the completest 
growth of his or her personality. Only freedom can 
create and maintain an environment conducive to this. 
For where the individuars natural expression w 
thwarted, the frustrated element forges subterranean 
passages and takes on anti-social forms. The highest 
function of education is to encourage the urge to- 
wards freedom. Where it seeks to put the lid on, 
the moral balance is bound to be upset, for while the 
mind and heart give allegiance to the ideal of free- 
dom, the lips will be given service to the authority 
which thwarts this very natural urge. This immediately 
creates a state of tension, mental reser\’ations that 
falsify relationships, and a perpetual haunting by a 
sense of guilt at having let down the ideal and stem- 
med life’s very impulse. But the attainment of the 
ideal is impossible unless the teachers are themselves 
free, free through experience and a comprehension of 
their responsibilities through a professional training 
for freedom. For the object of education should be to 
determine not merely the type of society, but also 
the aim of life; hence the overwhelming need for 
spiritual values to provide the necessary guidance. 

Contemplation of idtals without the opportunity to 
Tpalise them, necessarily leads to spiritual frustration. 
It is therefore as essential for educators to import ways 
and means of implementing the ideals placed before 
the pupils, as it is to impart -methods of working out 
material formulae. So much of the dUdlluSLonment 
ajrpiciwa among the youth oomea of bajj^^uptoy ot 


the professionals to implement ideals, the complete 
divorce between the copy-book maxims, the slogans 
given by the leaders, and the actual paths along which 
they are ultimately forced by so-callcd exigencies. 
Today, systems of ideas, ideals, skills, information are 
inculcated in such a way as to give little or no help to 
adjust the gap between ihe ideal and its attainment. 
The classics, fine arts, science, philosophy, history all 
carry profound values for ennobling the present and 
improving the future oely when a respect for one’s 
culture and intellectual ability becomes a real experience. 
That is completely undermined in a politically subject 
people, and long exploited masses and our youth suffer 
from this severe handicap. That self-respect has to be 
restored. But self-respect comes from self-confidence, 
which is but a by-prodiicl of freedom. Without this bas’O 
moral foundation, all else becomes insecure, unreal. 

Rising direct out of this is the isolation of the 
intellectual activities from the field of production and 
exchange, and the manifold inter-relationships these 
involve. Today, culture is regarded as a delicate hot- 
house plant which can thrive only in solemn isolation 
under careful shelter, far removed from the harsh clin 
of the struggle for existence. This has also upset the 
moral equilibrium because unless our intellectual, 
ethical and aesthetic ideals arc grounded and correlated 
to every phase of our economic and -material existence, 
our moral values get confused, because irrelevant and 
illogical. Whilst we insist on our right to things o! 
beauty and comfort, we rarely assume any con'^cious 
icsponsibility as to how those things are produced, by 
what imm-oral methods, sweating, child I hour, ugly 
■conditions of work, exploitation, and a whole train of 
human degradation and sorrow. Even where one has 
knowledge, the social conscience is lacking, due to this 
divorce, and mental dishonesty that results from it. 
Some explain it away as irrationality of historic forces, 
others as inevitable human nature, entirely forgetting 
that human beings are the product of a group (society) 
and the environment it provides. The sharpening ot 
the social awareness is a proceas generated by the inter, 
action between the child and the society and the sur- 
roundings provided. The educators assume no res- 
ponsibility for that; they only shut the door of their 
splendid i\mry lower the tighter. 

‘‘The cash-nexus of our culture, its pecuniary- 
mindodness, subordinates all other values and func- 
tions to the pecuniary where it does not completely 
supprt'ss them. Thus our medical profession finds 
the pecuniary interests of its leaders in direct con- 
flict with the interests and needs of the profession 
genorall.v, and its broader functional role. Engineers 
and technicians, educators and other professionals 
find their acquisitive interests in direct conflict with 
their occupational functions. In short, the almost 
exclusive pro-occupation with the pecuniarv aspect 
and relationship of occupations tends to rigidify their 
functions and to destroy their proper and necessary 
articulation with one another,” comments a well- 
known educationist. 

In the new 0O(jiety wj^ich is ^tfujfgling to 
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if culture is to be a vigorous and progreasive moral 
force, it is necessary to maintain properly balanced 
relationships between tho different functional fields 
life, and make culture an element of common link iu 
the total process of daily life. 

The present condition of society all the world over 
is beginning to wony gome of the thinking sections. 
Some of this is sensed in the new literature that is 
coming out. Victor Gollancz’s “Our Threatened Values 
is Typical of This**, wherein he says: 

“At the crucial moment it will not be paper 
constitutions that men and women will obey; they 
will obey their own nature, such as it has become 
.... means and not ends are the effective realitv; 
behaviour, not the reason for it, is socially 
decisive ...” 

Incidentally he lays the blame for it at the doors 
of the interpreters of Marxism ; Marx’s insistence on 
materialism in the technical sense, an insistence prompt- 
ed by a passion to liberate personality, has been a 
potent factor in the spread of materialism in the 
popular sense and in the growth of contempt for the 
very personality that Marx desired to liberate. Lenin 
carried it a step forward in that passionate urge for 
the ideal society whose protection to him meant so 
infinitely crucial that any method that might contri- 
bute to the absolute power — even if it be dictatorship, 
seemed not only necessary but a duty. Today not only 
Russia but the whole world is reaping its fruit because 
of the use of that technique by the communist in every 
country. 

Up to the advent of Nazism, moral values were 
never openly abrogated although wide disparities yawned 
between precept and practice. Slogans and high-sound- 
ing catches that fill so gracefully from lips found no 
echo in action. Fascism however paid scant courtesy to 
niceties. They made a high cult of brutality and a 
philosophy of totalitarianism. Although the danger of 
fascist tendencies is not quite lost, it stands generally 
discredited, more because the countries which openly 
practised fascism sustained heavy defeats. But the 
communist party still continues to exercise its influence, 
especially on the young minds, by its ruthless “short- 
cuts” to achievements. So much has the youth of our 
country been exercifed by this quality unaware of its 
grave implications. It has therefore become doubly im- 
perative to reiterate the old moral values although in 
new terms to remind ourselves just as much ns our 
youth, that those standards still continue to remain 
like faithful gate-posts to sustain that abiding quality 
in our body politic which lends meaning to our 

achievement. For we see only too well from experience 
that all isiiiJi or a State, called by any name you like, 
does not automatically assume the qualities of such 
a state. Nor is the mere economics that can for 

instance make a state socialistic, it is much more the 

actual structure and its capacity for allowing the 

citizens as free human beings. For where a socialist 

it not at tba tame Umt libaril and dsmoeratis^ 


it is bound to become exploitative and oppressive not 
perhaps in the old conventional sense but in a differ- 
ent yet real way. 

The moral issues of our day are necessarily con- 
cerned with the conflict between those who stand for 
what are recogniwsed as permanent values such M 
liberty, tolcrence, respect for the human personality. 
It is human experience that no society can hold 
together without some such cementing ties. At the 
same time one has also to realise that one can’t 
rigidly adhere to forms where the content hag been 
radically altered or the form is out of focus in n 
newly altered situation. Where the society is under 
quick transformation as at the present moment, the rela- 
tive value of some of the old codes are bound to be 
affected, nay sometimes what was once commended as 
the virtue may now be condemned as an undesirable 
quality, such as for in.«;lancc meekness and humility 
which Christianity extolled and managed thereby fo 
keep the toiling masses in bondage. Those qualities 
may bo intrinsically alright but in their social applica- 
tion have been so grossly abused that unpleasant asso- 
ciations have sprung up around them. In their places 
new virtues or rather old concepts with new orienta- 
tions arc being substituted, such as that of thrift and 
industry, which mainly take on their colour from their 
setting. For thrift in a prosperous society would be 
miserliness just as industry in the sense of driving 
large sections of society to exhaustion to keep the 
Smaller ones in comparative idleness and comfort, 
would be immoral. In the same way those based OQ 
excessive concern with individual rectitude need 
reorienting in the direction of social responsibility. 
Accumulation of private property, not only commended 
but even desirable in the highly insecure state of 
capitalistic society, would be a crime in the socialist 
state. 

The abstractness of codes does not however 
mean that in.sti tut ions, customs and laws are to be 
disregarded or despised and to carry on from hour to 
hour or day to day short-lived codes for each occasion; 
nor can it mean that because life is an unending chain 
of revolution one is only justified in engaging oneself 
in revolutionary acts every moment. For creative 
purpose, stability and freedom from too much tension 
is as necessary as change, otherwise no constructive 
work w'ould ever be possible. That is why mankind 
has from time immemorial created institutions for 
canalising and preserving whatever it garnerg and 
gains from time to time in the course of its cea.seless 
march down the long centuries. The appeal and sanc- 
tion of tradition are based on this. Otherwise one 
would not be able to plan life according to a desired 
pattern with reasonable hope of its being realised. 
The relative stability of such a condition is called 
peace, so dear to tlie storm-tossed human heart. In 
our present context of life the most dominating factor 
is the evaluniion of moral values in relation to politi- 
oal life and laititutioni^ partliiularly-«>Orad-«-but in 
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an increasing degree, the stale is being endowed with 
definite and positive moral responsibilities and duties, 
in some instances it being a gradual transference from 
the individual and the society to the state. Charity, 
philanthropy and the like are today given constitu- 
tional status and integrated into the normal functions 
of the State. There are however other aspects of this 
relationship es^pecially whore a liberal, democratic 
socialist state is contemplated, as opposed to 
authoritarian, for while the latter calls up force, the 
former suggests spontanicty and agreement. Yet there 
can be no organised state without the two 
— as someone has said liberty struggles against 
authority, yet deserves it, at the same time 
while authority chocks liberty it seeks to 
keep it alive. Really speaking in the political 
context force and consent are correlative. Every 
consent is more or loss forced, but the compelling 
factor need not necessarily bo a weapon of violence, 
rather one of reason and agroernent built upon facts. 
Liberty is tlio complete experience of an individual ol 
the joy of jirojection and expansion, to enable the 
personality to fiel the various expressions of life m 
his own way and give scope to individual tendencies 
and activities, faculties and aptitudes, so that he can 
do what is satisfying to himself, while authority 
represents the order and regularity, the self-imposed 
restraints wdiich reasoning individuals realise they owe 
to each other, thereby strengthening each in the 
collective, and, the all in one. It is to serve this that 
democracy is uphold, signifyiny the desire to give the 
masses importance in the shaping and deliberating *01 
their affairs. Every form of human activity as it 
unfolds, takes strength from all other activities. This 
applies equally to politics into which came so many 
other aspects of human activity — for no activity is 
isolated. One may say therefore that no moral codes 
can be built up except through the economic and 
political structures. After all every citizen of a state 
in some measure or another puts into practice his 
ethical beliefs through political life. The conventional 
belief that politics is only machiavellism in which 
moral standards have no place, has been completely 
exploded by men like vinndhiji w’ho in the definition 
of Croce, the distinguished Italian Social Philosopher, 
is interpreted as “the politics of a Saint, wdio in order 
to attain liis saintly goal, availed himself of the sole 
•means of attaining it, which w’ore those offered him 
by politics**. Politics is after all only a means, not 
an end. A real moral education must embrace 
political education, that is cultivation of qualities 
which will imbue every type of public activity, so 
that sovereignty is translated into terms of duty, fear 
is replaced by confidence, and equality becomes not 
a mathematical quotient but a consciousness of our 
common humanity and common rights. Then the 
state itself ceases to convey a simple utilitarian 
relation and become instead of a synthesis of forces, 
QfDibesis tf culture* 


The growing emphasis on the rights of the 
individual and the struggle towards a democratic 
form of society, also raises a conflict in moral 
concepts. This is further complicated in Indian society 
— still scmi-fcudal in character and stamped by family 
authoritarianism — by a direct challenge from a rising 
industrial community w'ith its new set of values. 
Democracy, which is a social ideal on respect for the 
individual, recognises and safeguards the uniqueness of 
each personality, affirms the indi\iduars right to equal 
— not identical — opportunities for the development ol 
his or her potentialities, believes that each liBis 
something special to contribute, and that each, while 
taking something away from society also puts something 
back. “Public education emerges from and flows into 
the stream of social living.** These concepts no doubt 
inilitiate against the “take over’* from a previous age 
that has gone b 3 ^ But if we have faith in the 
democratic idea as we profess to do, and believe there 
is morality only in intelligent consent, that coercion 
resting on no matter how high-sounding a motive, is 
unethical; that “circular response*’ or an integration 
resulting from grouj> exjdoration, discussion and 
interpretation rcijresents a •method superior to the 
dictates of a single mind, then wc have a moral 
obligation to introduce and practise its basic principles 
in all phases of life. 

This takes as its premise the concept of dialectics 
that is development and growth through ihe impact 
of the various internal forces in continuous rise and 
fall, thereby enriching life by change and variety 
instead of stagnation and monotony. It is hese waves 
of renovation which ennoble life and endow it with 
stimulation. Therefore, a democratic society accepts 
the bonafides of these diverse currents and rather 
than set limits and checks, open the field to 
them to enable them to co-operate in “harmonious 
discord”. The authoritarian society, on the other hand^ 
distrusts opposition and ^ontancous forces in conflict, 
believes in shortcuts to the siezure of its objective, 
insensitive to the means employed, prescribes established 
rigid regulations wdiich can only be disobeyed at a 
fatal cost. It is also seen that the rises and falls of 
democratic groups do not lead to social deterioration 
or political collapse as in the authoritarian one, for 
as in the physical system, rcaction.s produce crises. 
Rather it is a process w’hicli can be likened to the 
ploughing of the earth to w’oo a new crop out of it. 

But if creative life forces are to inundate the 
narrow form of practical life and tran.sfonn themselves 
into abundanty productive streams, the responsibility 
on each individual is greater than on the collective, 
•the important thing is the vigour of the personality 
in whom the ethical ideal is deeply embedded and 
which he can reach for. Gandhiji has in his own quaint 
way characterised it as his inner voice, which Croce 
describes as “nothing but the needs of history 
personified in individuals and they gradually assume 
their proper erder in the meiei' in the intrioaoj^i in 
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the Btniggle of indmdual actions gradually being 
translated into actuality in the manner and degree 
possible to them.” It is therefore more realistic to PUt 
greater emphasis on the moral standards each 
individual conforms to, instead of their only burying 
themselves calling on the state to change its nature. 

Indian women have also to fight against the 
double standard of sexual morality that still plagues 
Indian society, which is another aspect of the conflict 
of moral ideas. The older moral codes need definite 
alteration. Education has a great responsibility m 
replacing these false evaluations of sex. which have 
resulted in so much injustice and discrimination 

against woman, by a correct analysis of the two sexes 
in relationship to society. Education must bring 
society to a recognition of the social division of labour 
between the se^es, of the truth that woman power 

is basic and that she is a social and economic factor 

on her own, not as an assistant to man. It is also 

essential to make society accept the housewife as a 
dis'tinct economic entity th.at makes an invaluable 
contribution to the natuinl economy, though she may 
not labour at a machine or scratch at a desk 
bring home a monthly pay cheflup. In reality, even 
in material terms she is as much of a working woman 
aa a factory worker, for she exTr>ends more energy, 
time and skill in the x)roduction of commodities than 
any legally protected indu.strial worker, for her working 
hours are practically unlimited and her tools coimtlo'^s. 
As for her social value it cannot be mea^sured in terms 
of standard weights, ns society is dependent on her 
not only for its biological p<^rpetuation but cultural as 
well, for woman is one of the most important 
stabilising social forces in the home and outside. One 

: 0 ! 


writer ha« rightly defined her social value W 
“priceless”. Education has to reorient the traditional 
diseount attached to the female sex as a whole, and 
give it an intelligent, scientific and cogent value. 
This alone can restore the moral balance which has 
long been very badly tipped between the social 
attitudes of the two sexes and society, with all its 
attendant hardship to women and the infinite moral 
damage to society as a whole. 

The time has come when the old type of moral 
behaviour has to be replaced by a now, vrhen it must 
not bo forgotten that the young people of today are 
not merely heirs of the past but also the builders of 
tomorrow, that either spiritual values must become 

real and therefore, dominant, or the world be left 
for evpr to the ravages and havocs that become 

inevitable when economic values alone prevail. 
Education must rreale in each human heart a now 

faith in a now philosophy that teaches, however 
paradoxical it may seem, that in the mathematics ot 
7iresent-day economics sharing leads to an increase in 
the good things of life, that plenty is maintained only 
when all have a share in it, that the greatest happiness 
of each is but a eounten^art of the greatest good 
of all. 

So man still continues to dream, hope and strive 
for a more human world from which exploitation and 
oppression, poverty and disease will have disappeared 
and the slate become the expression of this noble 
life. For moral standards become meaningful only 
in translating those codes in terms of everyday life — 
or as someone has said, transform morals into politics. 
In this lies the salvaging of humanity from the 
present moral morass. 


WHY GANDHISM ! 

A Study in the Relationship of TiM^hnique and Civilization 

By BUDDHA PRAKASM,m.a., ll.b., m.r.a.s. 


Civilization is the supreme art of Life-spirit. It is the 
attribute of concord and co-ordination, the function of 
harmony and liomonoia, the spirit of adaptation and 
adjustment. Human relations are, in fart, marked by 
discord and conflict as those of t.ther lesser breeds and 
blind elements of nature. But there is a fine instinct in 
man, which generates a scii«'* of restraint ami a spirit of 
sacrifice and thus makes pos^^ible a social order, a political 
slate and a leligious fellowshii). This instinct is the root 
of civilization whose outw’ard symbol is the ‘civitas’ or the 
state. 

The civilas and hence civilization requires an environ- 
ment of placidity and accommodation among different 
phenomenal and human forces. The relationship of physical 
surrounding and human existence is as vital to the geneses 
of civilization as that subsisting between human beings 
inter se in respect 9 f jp^tters of cpmmpp The 


first relationship leads to the progress of physical science 
and development of material paraphrrnaliu ; the second 
results in stale, society and religion. This hi-faced evolution 
— material and spiritual- -tending towards command over 
rnvironinenl is known as technique. This is instrumental 
to the growth of civili/.aiion in so far as it heli)s create an 
atmosphere of adjustment and harmony, in which physical 
forces, animal impuK-s and spiritual urges meet in a 
symmetrical pattern to form a cosmic sittilickheit. 
Technique and civilization arc in this way. interwining in 
their effects and inler-related in their incidence. As 
technique progresses, the mechanism of aircommodatiou 
advances and civilization steps forward. Likewise, as 
civilization rises, the spirit of accommodation is ingrained 
deep and the technique becomes perfect. The process of 
technique promoting civilization it that of thought evolv- 
ing in^p t^otfop and a niacl4ne put to production. A 
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thought etifl Wbtlit! tctioii ttiitil the Impelling urge 
of spirit brings to bear on it its moulding influence ; a 
machine cun never act as a productive agency until the 
steam^pressure of human effort moves it on. This moulding 
influence or formative force, this eteam-pressure of effort 
are the indicia of civilization. Technique, therefore, is a 
sign of civilization only if it is annealed, assimilated and 
formed an integral pari of human life. It is a sign of 
un-civilization if it results in indigestion, diarrhoea or 
constipation. Technique has, thus, to develop with regard 
to the general trend of civilization. History abounds in 
instances wherein technhiuc disiilays an overgrowth and 
smothers the life of civilization. Like the o' cried Roman, 
who vomits to eat again, till he succumbs to nausea, an 
ailing civilization goes on intaking techniques till it finds 
itself cramped by it. Like a spider it is caught in the 
cumbrous web which it so strenuously weaves. 

In the early history ol life some species of fishes 
evolved a remarkable system of lias which facilitated 
quick movement in water but lliis specialized technique 
destroyed the incentive to (urtlier development, llciice 
those pour species, which were fastened to llie floor, 
provided the stimulus for the next stage of cvoluthui. 
They emerged as amphibians and Veplilec'. In course of 
time these reptiles, in turn, abnormally swelled in bulk 
and developed an abstruse Icchniqiuj of life, which told 
heavily on their mobility and adaplivc.ness and rendered 
them unfit to respond successfully to the challenge of tlie 
ice age. In their place, the rats came and carried the 
process of biological evolution ahead. Their successors, the 
anthropoids and lult?r the Neanderthals, again cultivated 
an advanced technique of living as manifest from their 
paintings and funeral paraphernalia. Biui they could not 
summon the stamina to contend with the conditions of the 
fourth glacial epoch and in their place, the authors of the 
upper Palaeolithic culture, that wa-s infinitely poorer in 
technique, led the <-oiirse of evolution to its goal, r/z., 
man. 

In human history also, the Polynesians, Eskimos and 
Nomads showed great invent ivenes.s by taming a forbid- 
ding environment by means of the amazing techiiiques of 
seamainship, salmon hunting and domestication of animals 
respectively. But their life-spirit was spent in iheir 
endeavours and their civilization was at last arrested. 
Likewise in ancient Egypt and Babylon, architecture and 
engineering reached a high pitch of development. Tlie 
pyramids, colossii and obelisks, canals, siggurats and towns 
still vouch for llie great technical achicvcmeni of out 
ancestors. But it is equally true that their cultures curbed 
the progress of civilization and the uncultured barbarian 
invaders came and spurred it on. 

Turning the searchlight towards our own civilization 
of the present age we find that we have tremendously 
advanced in science, industry and techniques. Practically 
all activities of human life are done by machines. Sowing 
and reaping of com, spinning and weaving of cloth, cook- 
ing, lighting, printing, building — all are done by power- 
driven engines. Even travelling, talking, writing and 
have become mechanked and in developed coun- 


tries feeling and thinking gre elso getting tbeehatiked since 
mental complexes have begun to be shaped by adminis- 
tration of various hormones. In brief, man has been 
enmeshed from all sides in the net of techniques. These 
giant techniques, of course, demonstrate the great co- 
ordination of human endeavour and pooling and pumping 
of vast reserves of energy and skill. Never has such close 
collaboration been displayed by mankind on a world-wide 
scale ; never has such control over nature been achieved 
in history before. Man's masiery over his environment, 
effcelualcd by his conqucsi of mailer and i;ommaiid over 
lime and space, is an unprcccdcnicd chej-iVocuvrc of 
human progress. 'J'liis crowning triumph is the result of 
cxlrcrnc spccializalion of role and subilc dislnbulion of 
functions made possible by the growing capacity for social 
accommodation and adjustment. So far it is a sign of the 
growth of civilization. But, side by siilc, this striding 
development of t techniques could not be absorbed and 
assimibiitcd by man. Hence it could not cause any improve- 
ment in the general health. It rather impaired it by over- 
feeding. 'rile result is the anomalous position of gluttony 
anti anaeii.ia, of over-production and undcr-consumplioii, 
of exceeding command over environment and loosening 
grip of conscience. Egypt, for instance, was asked in 1936 
to reduce the cotton acreage to a lliird of every plantation; 
Cuba cunaib;d the sugar crop ti> 4Va million Ions in 1927; 
Brazil dcslioycd 12 million bags of coffee in 1931; Jersey 
let Ikt cows go dry; Mexico wasted her figs and the 
Lnited Slates of America haw burnt their wheal. Recently 
an enormous quantity of potato was destroyed in Alabama 
uinier the Congressional price support programme and a 
drastic cut in the rice production of California is in 
conlemplaliun. All tliis is being done while there is a 
global scarcity of foodstuffs. This shucking paradox of 
modern civilization sliows that there is something wrong 
with it. There is ihii-. scarcity amidst plenty. The mal- 
distribution of wealth has polarized the disparity between 
moneyed and poor people and precipitated class conflicts 
and rcvoliiiions. Thest'i vertical differences have been 
accompanied by horizontal differences on a wider plane. 
Cumulative acquisitiveness, knowm as nationalism, has 
pilKnl all countries of the world against each other in an 
arena of internecine wars. These wars have been rendered 
ghastly and destructive by the impact of industrialism, 
democracy and science and scourged by them llie world is 
awai/tlng the fate of Hiroshima day and night. Thus all the 
forces of progress are providing impulsion to the engines 
of devastation. Human civilization is drifting towards a 
black-out ! 

Tlie reason is simple : The progress we have made is 
an illusion ; it has (mslaved its maker ; it lias crushed his 
soul and made him a flywheel of the machine of nature. 
It has made him like a collerpin, a cogwheel, a crank- 
shaft, a pulley or a piston. A worker working on a rotary 
machine, which types, prints, cuts, folds and bundles, acts 
only as its handle ; a person operating a crane on a 
harbour and lifting tons in a trice is an insignificant cog- 
wheel of that giant mechanism. Deafened by din and dazed 
with speed, this black dusUoovered marlock, the ghost 
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of man, has become a chattel and an automaton. He has 
lost his heart and sold his soul. He has become subject 
to so many complexes a»nd stimulii that he is unable to 
bear them. Hxtieme specialization and technicality have 
resulted in one-sided development cf his personality and 
led to narrowness of outlook. Narrow-mindedness begets 
bigotry and want of accommodation. Hence the riddle and 
crisis of present civilization. 

One of the consequences of the mechanization of 
techniques has been a speedy over-production of goods 
which cannot all be consumed by their producers. Neces- 
sarily that have to be cxiiorted abroad. But the outer- 
markets are themselves replete with foods, since those 
countries are being industrialized and rendered self- 
suiEcient and the exporters are also at loggerheads to sell 
cheaper. Therefore, on one side there are tariffs, protec- 
tions and bounties and on the other there arc colonies, 
empires and monopolies. Thus nationalism collides with 
colonialism and the result is war. 

There are critics who ascribe these evils to the 
economic system of capitalism. They argue that with 
the rise of socialism the motive for profit would disappear 
and the coniflcl for exports would come to an end. 
Colonies and empires would vanish aw^ay and countries 
excelling in one article would freely supply the surplus to 
those who need it. Tiiere would be no question of over- 
production, for the international field of free distribution 
would absorb all that now looks surplus. Man also will 
have to work less, his needs being easily and adequately 
satisfied, and will have more leisure to enjoy the amenities 
of life which civilization has made available. 

The picture is very fascinating and granting that it 
becomes a reality, we are to ask as to whether man would 
be as happy and civilized as it portrays him. Leaving aside 
utopian criticisms, w'e should scan the success of this 
programme with the measures that arc at our disposal at 
present. Regarding Indian cloth industry, it has been 
computed by a learned savant that if all the workers whom 
mill cloth keeps out of employment in India were to be 
engaged in machine-production, there would be enough 
cloth produced in India in one year to clothe the entire 
world for several years. In other words, the textile industry 
of all countries of the world would slop. Likewise other 
parts of the world wliich have specialized in other indus- 
tries would meet the world-requirements in that respect. 
Middle East would supply oil ; Argentine, bools ; America, 
radios ; England bicycles and Russia, what not. In this 
way there would be suriclly one-sided development of 
industries in different countries and their people would be 
specialized to do only these Ararielics of work. This rigid 
division of work would result in rigid segregation of 
peoples and a stratified society of alphas, betas, gammas, 
deltas and epsilons each having different biological make- 
up and psychological techniques as depicted in Aldous 
Huxley’s Brave New World. In such society, the elaborate 
discipline of training and education and surgery would fit 
a man so completely to his station of life that he would 
have neither ideas nor organs for any purpose beyond it. 
Such people are fossils of men with no creative spirit, 


no artistic impulse, no sense of self-culture. They have 
nothing in common which can bring them together ; and 
their distance and difference create the same problem of 
adjustment which faces mankind today. In Russia, where 
some show of socialism was made, we find the same 
problem staring us in the face. Huge economic and 
mechanical plans have engulfed the creative personality of 
man and the cumbrous trade unions have not been able 
to save ihe individual from overwork. Recent income-tax 
laws show what great leeway is being given for the amass- 
ing c-f private fortunes and tlie ban on the freedom of 
thought and expression indicates as to what extent these 
laws can allow men to do so. Adding to this the foul game 
of power-politics, one cun easily imagine the lethal and 
violent forces that this system has released to international 
relations. How then ean it serve the eause of world peace 
and stability. 

Thus socialism is not the lasting panacea of our ills. 
Wc want a radical cure and hatipily that cure has been 
prescribed by Gandhiji. Gandliiji has not dallied with the 
symptoms, he has directly diagnosed the disease. As a 
firm believer in nature-cure he lias sought to treat the 
patient by quickening the curative process of his own 
nature. He has, therefore, not suggested tonics, extracts 
and elixirs ; he has rather .“trcjssed on fasting, abstinence 
and penance. His ])ationt is one of high blood-pressure 
and high neurotic tension. Hence he has tried to lone up 
his spirit by ])rayer, love and triithfulness. Instead of 
forming an idea and imposing it on society he has 
evolved the technique of improvement from the very 
defects of our civilization. 

Gandliiji's thoughts and actions have been conditioned 
by Indian circunisiances. Hence his culture and philosophy 
have the inextricable context cf Indian life to explain 
them. Yet he has a universal message for mankind which 
he dreams to deliver through India of his ideals. His 
fundamental postulate has been the restoration of the 
mastery and freedom of luirnan individuality. Hence he has 
preached a comprehensible, self-sufficing, full and free 
culture in which the personality of man may luxuriantly 
flourish and presper. He takes, therefore, mankind to the 
vital springs of nature in which it may drink the blissful 
elixir of life. His *back-to-naluro' directive does not mean 
the renovation of atavism or reversion to animalism. lie 
docs not like man to be u slave cf nature or ?ervilc to its 
base impulses ; he also docs not like him to pose as a 
master of nature and suppress its vital cravings. He 
wishes man to be a companion of nature, to establish 
harmony and concord with it, to derive freshness and 
nobility from its gentle elements and to fashion his life in 
close communion with all that is good, graceful and 
enlivening in its phenomena. lie leads the baffled man of 
the ailing civilization to the bosom of mother earth for 
solace and inspiration. Thus he advocates a rural culture, 
wherein everyone works according to his capacity and 
breathes his soul in his work. Every such work is instinct 
with a creative spirit that prompts it and is, as such, the 
full and free expression of what is best in the worker. 
Such work is a spiritual need and not only a psychological 
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necessity, as Kropotkin argues. It is to provide such work 
to every person, that lives on the surfat'c of the earth, 
that Gandhiji had launched his programme of Khadi and 
rural reconstruction. As he wrote ; 

“The problem is how to find work and wa"cs for 
the millions of villagers who arc fast losing tlio will 
to work, to think and even to live." 

The rejuvenation of will-power, the bestowal of 
spiritual strength and the development of individuality in 
the framework of society are the hall-marks of Gandhiji’s 
plea for simple living. 

But this is not a dogma or a fetish with Gandhi |i. He 
has throughout heen a sc.ienlisi and loved science. He is 
not prepared to ferego the Le'nefils that science has eon- 
lerred on man, Tn his life, he used tonrh, watch, set of 
tcelh, microphone, radio and motor ear. What Gandhiji ever 
eschewed is the conver Ion of man into a niarhini^ Kven 
more Gandhiji haled dullness, idling, uiieinploymcm and 
inequality caused by extremes of richness and poverty. 
Hence, he envisag(*d free work of one’s own free choice, 
which does nut only bring economic freedom, hut also 
leads to i)olilical fr<'ednm through it and is at 
the same lime a way of spiriiuul freedom. Khadi 
is the symbol of free work. But it not a -upcrsiiiion. 
If urban culture and industrial teelinio,ue can he so 
developed and manipulated as to fulfill the ideals lying 
behind Khadi, Gandhiji would he quite prepared to 
renounce it. He has written : 

‘^Khadi is the only true eeonomie propo'.iiii n in 
terms of the millions id villiigcrs until such time, jf 
ever, wlien a lietter system ol Miiiidying woik and 
adequate wages foi every ahle-hodu'd J)Cl^on uhov<‘ lh<* 
age cf sixteen, male or feniah', is found for ius fndd, 
collage or even faelorv in every one of the villages ol 
Imlia ; or till sullicicr.t cities aie Imili uj) tu di'»place 
the villages so as to give the villagers the iieri'S^ar) 
comforts and amenities that a well legidateJ lile 
demands and is entitled to." 

Thii^, Khadi is the tentative -oluli« n of the problems 
faring the presem generation of inaiiLiiid. U can 
conveniently heeorne the slcpping-slone to something heller, 
in easr* eivilizalioii prt>gresses along llic lines laid down 
by it. 

Technique has, thus, to be ‘•ubordinated to eivili/4ition: 
il has to bccoim* a minister and not a master ; it lias to 
promote adjust meiil and not to liamper il ; it has to aid 
the development of creative individuality and not to hinder 
it ; it has to make human life full, free and pleasant 
rather than dirty, thwarted and wearisome. This is 


possible when man fully imbibes and follows the working 
of these techniques and contributes his best to their 
development. Then alone can there be equality or freedom. 
To tJiink of equality in an age in which millions work 
blindly without understanding and appreciating what they 
are doing is a chimerical dream ; to conceive of freedom 
in an environment in which man toils mechanically with- 
tmt exiTeising his free will or expressing his creative 
instinct is logically absurd. To make equality and freedom 
real, il is nece'-sary to equalize techniques and a knowledge 
their operations, so that man may employ them 
according to his inner impulses and attain tlirough them 
the heiglif to which his personality is destined. 

'J’lic Gandhisl solution is commended by some eminent 
authorities of present thought for the ills of our society. 
Mr. Aldoiis Huxley, in his latest book Science^ Liberty and 
Prac^\ has allmnpied a masterly exposition of the working 
of modern civilization and reached the conclusion that 
every aiJvance in the application of pure science to mas**- 
production and mass distribution, as is done almost 
universally at present, will increase the tyranny of an ever 
inci fusing nunoritv over the rest of mankind. He then 
goes .in to consider the remedies and recommends passive 
M‘sisiaiu*e, pr(‘pagalion of religion, restriction of iTiter- 
national trade as may curb competition and nationalist 
feeling and the localiziilion of industries to replace mass 
prodiu lii'ii. All ihe^'^e are the cardinal tenets of Gandhism, 
as seel) above. Mr. Louis Fischer also writes that the foun- 
tain of trouble is ttie vast aecumulution of power. He, 
therefore, suggests the breaking of the citadels of power by 
decentralizing the proec.-se*? of prinluction and restoring 
the joy of lloine-lifc.* But this is not porsible in the 
existing system of production by heavy' machines, until 
they are thoroughly integrated by mankind, as essential 
iiigrcdieiits of their lifework. Hence like the Erewhonians, 
whom Samuel Butler jmrtrayed in his satire Erewkon, 
modern itiuri should realize that he has been enslaved by 
his nicclianieal inventions and hasten to rid himself ol 
li)ese shackles. 

'I’odav (randhiji is no more amongst us, but it is wro^ig 
to .say that he is dead. His spirit, his message and his 
inspiration would continue to einblam the hearts of 
millions of men up to milleiiiums of years. His path is the 
best one for us to tread if wc really wish to save om 
civilization from the dangers of the atomic age. 


*Sec luB book Candhi and Stalin and his article in TAe HinduMttn 
Times^ April 2. 1947. 





THE CROSS AND THE EAGLE 

By Prof. SUNIL KUMAR BOSE. m.a. 


Count Keyserltnc makes an interesting statement regard- 
ing fthe future saints of the world. In his opinion, the days 
of one-sided saints are gone. The future saints will be 
complete men in whom the forces of earth and spirit will 
halanee each other and whose symbol will be the Cross 
and the Eagle. The coming of those saints has been pre- 
pared for, more than by anybody else, by Gandhiji. 
Gandhi ji’s philosophy is actually a philosophy of work 
which is quite in tune with the modern world of dynamism, 
not a philosophy which precludes the possibility of dis- 
interested religious faith no less than that of unspirilual 
work, but is happy synthesis of both. This is his great 
philosophy of non-violence. 

Non-violence is not Gandhiji's discovery, he re- 
discovered it. in doing so he gave it a new life and a 
new character undreamt of before. The greatest saints of 
antiquity preached it and not a few of the modern thinkers 
speak of it pa.‘-&ionately. Christ said : 

. hut I say unto you that resist not evil, bt*l 
whosoever !?hall smite thee on the right (‘hc<*k, turn to 
iiim the other also.” 

The society of friends caught the spirit of this text, 
and Tolstoy got drunk from the same intoxicating source. 
Gandhiji has given this message a revolutionary character 
and role and made the most fruitful experiment in modern 
history. lie has also made the tremendous possibility of 
(Christ's message apparent to u misguided world. Tliai is 
why we sec that a few years ago liansbury jileaded with 
Hitler to ‘‘adopt the principles contained in the go^^pel of 
Jesus Christ.” .Speaking ait the Peace Aims ('onference, 
Oxford, 1943, Lionel Curtis caught the same tunc : 

*‘Such a system must be a commonwealth, by wrhich 
we mean the Sermon on tlic .Mount translated into 
political terms.” 

C. F, Andrews is equally eloquent of the po'-sibilily 
of this message in hi.s book on the ah<»ve gospel. But no 
greater defeat of spiritual values, no more glaring wastage 
of spiritual wealth, has ever been witnessed in this world 
than the defeat of Chri'^t's message. Tolstoy rightly pointed 
out that the men wlm- repudiate Christ’s message most 
are either non-believers or mosli devout believers. Christian 
Europe, therefore, went mad with violence. So was 
violence lurking in the exaggerated piety of the middle 
ages, and the holy crusades wanted to redeem the religion 
of love with the most implacable of hale. Modern Europe 
has cruciBed Christ for the second time. It was rightly 
thought during the first World War that one book which 
was to be closed indefinitely was Sermon on the Mount. 
It is interesting to recall in this connection the satiric 
picture in Joad’s Adventures of a Ymng Soldier, where, 
an ironical interpretation of Christ’s message is given 
thus : 

“What is Christianity ? It is the religion of Christ, 
it means long suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, 
justice and kindness. Therefore I would use our Air 
Force to bomb Berlin until the hated city lies in ruins.*’ 


But this was not always so, not, at least, during the 
early days of Christianity under Roman rule, when the 
perscK'uled minority of Christians pitted against barbarism 
u love-inspired faith, and could thus claim to be truer 
Christians than their more enlightened brethers-in -faith of 
the present century. Tagore pul a very uncomfortable 
question, during the first (ireat War, to Andrews, who was 
then vacillating between the lurid lure of war romance and 
the stark asceticism of non-violence. 

‘ What are you Christians doing.” asked Tagore, 
“you havc5 the clearest moral precept in the Sermon on 
the Mount. Why do you not work up to it ?” 

According to Stephen Hobhousc, it has not been possible 
for Christian Europe to penetrate to the full meaning of 
the CroS‘«. FiVen while Christians in recent times have tried 
to live up to Christ's message, they “have not proclaimed 
it as the only salvation for mankind.” It may he added 
that neither did Hiey realise its importance in sot:iety and 
politics. It was therefore seen that bewildered Christians, 
after alxmt two thousand years of failure, used to flork to 
Gandhiji to learn the way of the Cross. 

One fad emerges out of the nebulous furecasts regard- 
ing the future world, that the spirit of religion, which the 
world has before long relinquished, has to he restored to 
it. Not religion in the popular sense of the term. High 
idealism which is the bedrock of religion and ethical spirit 
which every religion fosters, — these must he incorporated 
in our social life, as well as religion in so far as it 
rceogni.‘-es the brotherhood of man as the only social 
relation and pea<-c as the only social aim. Christopher 
Dawson, Editor, Dublin Reriew, says that the renewal of 
civilization “can only he achieved by bringing hack into 
the social life the deeper forces of religious faith and 
spiritual will which have lieen neglected and cut off from 
the dominant elements of modern culture by acquisitive- 
ness and ex.trovcrsion which characterise the age of 
material expansion.” Again Wells in one of his pamphlets 
voices the same demand for the infusion of religious 
spirit into ]>olilics. The idea of non-violence is looked upon 
in seme quarters today as a creed of medieval awkward- 
ness, because of the element of religion incorporated in it. 
But it is not airtually an out-of-date ideology. Truth, which 
i-> the very basis of the theory of non-violence, and is 
another name for God, as Gandhiji believed, is ever new. 
Then again tlie moral and religious spirit underlying it has 
acquired a new character in the hands of Gandhiji and is 
playing a new role. This theory has taken the breath out 
of religion and morality and infused it into social 
relationship, being a synthesis of two apparently irrecon- 
cilable elements, work and ethical spirit. It is this 
amalgamation of ancient spirituality with modern energetic 
action that makes Gandhiji’s non-violence of such a 
unique character and inexhaustible value. Rightly has 
Einstein pointed out in this connection that 

^*The work of statesmen is permanent only in so far 
as they arouse and consolidate the moral forces of 
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their peoples through personal example and educating 
influence.** 

Biologists speak of a natural belligerency in animals 
which have to engage themselves in a maddening fury of 
struggle for existence, and violence thus has its own raison 
d^etre in biological law. This idea is furthered by Freudian 
psychologists who proceed upon an assumption of death- 
instinct striving side by side with Eros. But the mere fact 
of a man*8 biological descent cannot confine him whhin 
the immutable orbit of struggle and survival. To evolve 
into more complex patterns, and leave behind more and 
more the remnants oC crude biologicar origin is the sum- 
total of man's social and spiritual aspirations. The primitive 
society was conspicuous by violence-motives where an eye 
for an eye, a tooth for a tooth, was the unwritten law. 
Violence, in some form or other, was thus a socially, and 
therefore, morally, legitimate behaviour-pattern. With the 
progress of civilisation, this ancient enemy got its fury a 
little allayed in some spheres of human activity, but in 
ihe national and international spheres of action it still 
stalks the civilised man. Non-violence can help its 
eradication by ro'using np the moral sense of man through 
practice of self-immolating ascetism and propaganda. Even 
the gloom of Freudian pesssimism is pierced for a ■while 
by the liopeful suggestiun of the possibility of removing 
violence, at least, greatly allaying it, by suitable rc-action- 
formations through culture. Far from there being any 
attempt in history to eradicate violence from social rela- 
tion, it was perpetuated with all the religiousness of a 
legitimate ritual. But violence is actually a primitiNe ethic 
stratified into human system. To disown it, to dig out its 
last vestige, will constitute the highest acliicvemcnt of 
man. 

In society, co-operation is of greater value than 
competition. The essence of social life is not always dis- 
harmony consequent up^m biological rivalry, but reciprocity. 
Whitehead says in this connection : 

“There is something in the ready use of force 
which defeats its own objtx'l. Us main defect is that it 
burs co-operation. Every organism requires an environ- 
ment of friends . , . The gospel of force is in- 
compatible with social life.” 

The mammoth animals of pre-historic limes, conspi- 
cuous by physical fitness, have disappeared, and their less 
ancient successors, (the kings of the jungles, arc also fast 
disappearing. Even the fortunate animals, argues White- 
head, which are naturally endowed with protective shells, 
are also disappearing. But the shell-less non-militant 
creatures are miraculously surviving. This goes right 
against the emphasis rather confidently laid on biological 
Struggle since Darwin. Not Nature red in tooth and claw 
but a society of species organised for co-operation, is 
what one can see in Nature. Not an insignificant part of 
Nature's law is aimed at securing co-operation between 
species and species, species and* environments. How can 
this ancient pulse of germ and birth that we see in Nature 
keep its eternal rhythm, were it not for an organised and 
favourable adjustment of difiEerent elements ? 

Co-operation is thus the law not only of Nature but 
also ol society. Communism recognises co-operation as of 


great value, but does nt^t eliminate war. While it does not 
idealise war, it, at the same time, recognises the importance, 
nay, the inevitability of wars of national liberation and 
class wars. Extermination of war is not possible unless 
socialism is established. On behalf of Russia, the only 
socialist country in the world, peace is claimed. D. N. 
Prill says : 

“. . . and the Soviet Sta^c can justly claim that 

through the whole of its twenty-three years, it has 

always striven for peace, not only for itself but for the 

people of all the countries." 

Lenin also made the same claim for Russia. But the 
peace which soc ialism or communism visualises must have 
iron wings, and can not be achieved through non-violence. 
Its midwife is war, as Marx might have said. Communism 
envisages the last bloody throes through which the world 
must pass before the birth of a new era. But in any case, 
communism, which Rolland claims to be the only sincere 
political creed with a programme and justly so, falls short 
of newer ethical reorientation and prescribes the traditional 
weapon for the lradili«inal ill. Can a communistie society 
with its st>eial equitablencss eschew violence altogether ? 
Tliat society, according to this ideology, has to be esta- 
blished through violence and maintained through violence, 
and it is to be asked if communism in itself is expected 
to create a moral regeneration of man to the extent of 
liquidating violence for ever. Social equitableness is the 
primary object ot socialism, and not non-violence, either 
as u means cr as an end, and the latter might not 
automatically follow from the former, unless a complete 
moral regeneration of man, which iion-violene.e envisages, 
takes place, creating a new social ethics, in which 
acquisitiveness is not only a social crime but also a moral 
sin. 

If peace is the ultimate goal of social relationship, 
then why have poets and prophets preached its untiring 
message. Cassandra-like, not to be believed ? Wliy has 
earnesit desire for peace not fructified, why when it has 
■produced any effect, it has produced only a local and 
temporary one and why the dream of world peace has 
recetled from human grasp with the elusiveness of a 
mirage ? The roots of violence and aggression be deeply 
embedded in man’s powerful acquisitive motives and 
instinct for possession, which shape relation between man 
and main, state and state. So much of the peace propa- 
gandas of the world are therefore only wistful thinkings, 
starting, as they do, from the wrong way round, without 
facing facts. The peace-moves undertaken on the eve of 
the second World War by men like Lansbury and others 
failed. So also failed Roosevelt’s appeal to Hiller to solve 
‘‘all international problems at the council table.” The 
reason is not only the Nazi country’s aggressive hunger 
for living space, but also the infinite acquisitiveness of 
other countries. That is why it was seen that the pacifists 
were far outnumbered by so-called enemies of war who 
would accept a convenient and conditional peace, peace in 
fio far as it was not contrary to their own imperialistic 
and colonial interests. Neither did the pacifiat movement 
take the shape of a non-violent struggle. Avoidance of war 
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up to a certain point only, and a vehement war thereaftei, 
was the policy of many of the leaders of Europe. This 
is not sincerity. Whai right had England, having India 
at her heels, to ask Germany to have no living space? In 
short, bankruptcy of the great powers stood on the way 
of their taking a fair and just stand against a more 
perverted mnral bankruptcy which fascism represents. It 
was not love for peace, it was the maintenance of a dis- 
honourable status quo, not a desire for equitablcncss 
among the nations of the world, but an anxious watchful- 
ness over (jne’s own vested interest. The allied powers, 
therefore, failing to face evil with their own broken hack- 
bone, prepared to meet it with violence, crush it, and be 
seemingly confident of a finality in the matter, and while 
after the first World War, national pride rose up pliocnix- 
likc from the ashes, this time it is the Frankenstein <•{ 
power and pelf, which the war had let loose, now threatens 
its very creator, civilised man, with annihilation. With 
violence violence has not been quelled. Gandhi ii said in 
this connection : 

“If the enemy rob you of your carUiiy 
you will yield because earthly possessions liave iioHiint. 
to do with your souls. This docs not make you a bond- 
man or slave of Hitler or Mussolini. Hut \ou cannoi, 
yield your soul to the conqueror because vour con- 
science forbids you to do so.*" 

This soul force, which emboldens one to dare defy the 
iron strength of dictators, has to be cultivated through 
the most difficult self-purification, involving purging out of 
acquisitive motives, motives of domineering, and of violence. 
If that can be achieved on individual scale and national 
scale, the fury of despots can he faced. Peace ni<»ves have 
failed in the past, because this sclf-piiriticafion on the 
part of individuals or Stales had not been achieved. Peace 
had been taken to he a relative and not ab-solute goal of 
Stales. People have interpreted pe^ice in their own selfish 
and relative lights, and have not thought of peace through 
non-violence, which many have looked upon scornfully. 
Hiller called pacifism a communistic idea, Lenin culled it 
a naftionalistic idea, but nobody calls it a humanistic idea, 
which ought to he its only denomination. 

A third world war, we are told, is already in the offing, 
an atomic war of course, wliich, as Bertrand Russel 
envisages, is likely to wipe out all civilised ways of life. 
A war after every twenty-five years is becoming the 
normal pattern of our society, and ‘‘all the interim is a 
phantasma or a hideous dream” of the throes of the last 
war and preparedness for the next. 

Divisions and redivisions of territories, armaments 
and disarmaments, national and international efforts for 
peace, have failed. The League of Nations stood spectre- 
like in the grave of peace, and even UNO gasps and 
fumbles under the darkening shadow that overcasts the 
horizon. In these circumstances, what is wanted is a com- 
plete re-orientation of the outlook on life. Gandhi ji's non- 
violence has the power of revolutionising modern man’s 
diseased view of life. Gandhiji has converted an ethical 
creed into a dynamic and revolutionary faith, covering 
social, political, economic and ethical aspects of life and 
having immense possibility for re-orientation and re- 


construction of life. Non-violence is a complete philosophy 
in itself. In its revolutionary aspect, it is a means of 
fighting oppression, inequality and injustice in any 
form, s<»cial, political or economic. In its constructive 
as])eol, it reprcscniR a restoration and stabilisation of 
human values which, man, as a social creature, must 
always con.sidcr the most precious possession. 

Non-violence is a means as well as an end, and 
proceeds upon an assumption of an innate reformability 
of mail. By the examples of self-immolating sacrifice it 
rouses uji the dctqier lorccs of humanism which lie inert 
uiulcr the crushing weight of acquisitiveness and violent 
motives. It has exi»eiimenially been seen that non-violence 
has the power of irrigating the choked up humanism of 
man letting it freely flow, wash away the supergrowlhs of 
unsocial tendencies, and water and fertilise the seeming 
deserts of human mind. Acquisitiveness on individual and 
nullonai scale, unwillingne.ss to share the resources of the 
earth equally with other individuals or states has been 
*^:lid to he the stumbling block on the way to peace and 
the roots of social injustice. Dictatorship rises thus. To 
meet it with violence is useles.s. With violence it will he 
onlv tt mporarily crushed or not crushed at all, which is 
the lesson of liislory. Nou-violent resifetaiice, as Gandhiji 
said, can resiiriccl the spirit uf iiiari, mobilise it against 
war and violence, induce it to refu.se to heeonie inan- 
killi'ijg machines and thii.s pul a check to the iron dictator’s 
war-machine. Man's fundamental feelings of humanism 
ran he so mnhiiiscd as to make an invincible Maginot line 
against which the de.-pot's w^hoel will dash in vain. But 
this r;on-\ioIenee can rit:t he pracli.sed willioul a rigorous 
self-purification, the want of which makes it a failure. 
Speaking of Rorne-Bei liii Axis, Gandhiji had the courage 
to declare that the dicialurs felt satisfaction in defying 
world opinion which wa.s vehemently against war, only 
because they knew that the Great Powers themselves who» 
were citing gospels of justice, had their own hands sailed 
with injii.siii:e, inequality and violence. Similiarly, he again 
said ; 

“Peace will never come until the Great Powers 
themselves courageously decide to disarm themselves/" 

in this way he visualised a non-violent revolution on 
a world scale, in whii^h, violence shall not he kept down 
under threat of violence, hut purged until it is entirely 
wa.shed away by strict self-purification in respect of 
empire-lust and inequality. 

History, as we see it, is a saga of violence. Its keynote 
is glorification of war. And those wars which history 
celebrates with so much ceremony, were, in a sense, wars 
of aggression and net at all of liberation, far less national 
wars. They are at bottom wars of imperialistic expansion 
masquerading as national and patriotic wars. Heroes, 
created by the distorted verdict, of history, thus appear 
and reappear on the stage, fight desperate battles for a 
pretended glory, hut yltimately and actuflly cause total 
annihilation of human values by doing so. But in spite 
of the romantic glamour with which war has been invested, 
it must be said that history presents a bewildering 
panorama of guilt and retribution, in which every war. 
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even the most patriotic and holy, is a link in the chain 
of violence, which lengthens with every fresh war. In 
order to save the world from this vicious circle of wars 
and counter'Wars, the very fundamental moral outlook of 
man has to be changed, which non-violence alone can do. 
People are naturally peace-loving and would not go to war 
unless wrought to extremes by skilful and planned propa- 
ganda of the so-called leaders of the Stale, who are 
economically and politically poles apart from, and callous 
and even inimical to, them. Those handful of leaders, to 
seeiue and perpetuate their own vested inieiests, incite 
the underdogs and lead them like eallle into the slaughter- 
ing scenr to l)e fodder for guns. Russel tells us that ^lie 
future soeiefy would he profmganda-planrcd. (Ian it not 
be expected that the masses can he webled into a non- 
\iolent society by large-scale propagation of ideas and 
living expel imetils in it 

N{n-\iolcncc is a cornpltlc philosophy. Its roots lie 
deep in tl»e liearts of men. In the Candbian society it is 
a means us ivell as an end. It is a po-itive antidote to 
frcqni-itivcness, iiie({(ja1ity and power-lust, the alleged 
causes <*f war. Ptoduclion hc.ing in the iiands of the 
w'oikcrs. ai:d direct and positive democracy htdng the 
«lriiclijre of die soeiely, cliaixcs r,f aggression are 
cruninalcd. T}irou:.di this process, accpiisiiivencss and 
ineiiualily will be liquidated. The resuiis wbicli a few 
is(»lalecl non-vicdeiii struggles may acliicvc, may be made 
permanent by this kind of society-planning. As an end, 
non violence envisages ibis kind of soeb ty fcilorating with 
one ariolhcT into larger units, arul thus preparing for a 
v\oild feilow'sliip of nations. As a means, it is the only 
one, for creating a sewiety of wellbeing, by virtue of its 
negati\e cJiaraclcr but rMjsjiivc eflcct, by its dynamism. 

'Non-violence is n<'l an escape, r.cillicr is it a com- 
promise. It has more than often flimionslrated its dynamism. 


unquelled by the torturing machine of the awful Kritish 
Empire. It has also proved its power of evoking easy 
response in the heart of other people and aUo of convert- 
ing even hardened men. Its dynamism being bafed on moral 
force it entails fccavy responsibility upon the men who 
practise it. Says Aldous ITuxlcy : 

“Those who would use non-violence, must practise 
.self-control, must b*arn moral as w'ell as physical 
courage, must pit again.si anger and malice a steady 
goodwill and a palicni d<‘lcrminalion to understand and 
s>miKillii&c.” 

This altitude underlying non-violence makes it so 
irresistible. As regard^ its dynamism, Rollaml says : 

“The Mahatma condemned violence. Rut his non- 
violence is more revolutionary than even violence.** 

Then again, 

“No one in this world has shown greater aversion 
towaids pai-bi\il> liurn lliis indcfaligablc lighter 
(Gantilii), wbft rcprescnis <mc. of the l.cioic types of 
icsisier.s. 'J'he soul of this movement is resi5=lancc by 
Dicaas of inflamed energy of love, faiih and sam'ilice. ’ 

When Gandhiji liimsclf said that every irijiiMice in 
history has been got rid of through non-vioIcn(!e, lie littered 
a paradox But it is also a great truth. Organised mass 
ofiinion has worked wonders in history. Democracy is an 
eloquent tcstirnoi.y to the p»)wcr of mass cpinion. Even in 
Fascist founlric,'-, the rcvtdiilionary loice of the masses is 
not i’inored, and the. blood-ibirsiicM of tyrants can not 
remain indifl'erenl for a long tinu' to this stern voice of 
Demos. Non-violence aims at the creation of tl\is en- 
lightened public opinion which will, by its own inner urge, 
defy any •-uggestion of violence. Having set out ibis great 
ideal before man through the Union of llic Cross and the 
Eagle, (/andliiji has left the world, showing for the last 
time in his life, and most conclusively,* the force and value 
of non-violence, wdiich was his religion as well as politics. 


GANDHIJI AMONG THE IMMORTALS 

By CYRIL MODAK 


Of all the tributes paid to Gandhiji, and many thousands 
have been paid during the last few days, the one which 
seems to sum up Gandhiji's international stature was paid 
by Dr. John Haynes Holmes : 

“Gandhi is great among all the great of ages past. 
He is great with Alfred, Wallace, Washington, Kos- 
ciusko, Lafayette, as a nationalist leader. He is great 
with Cllatkson, Wilberforce, (Tarrison, Lincoln, as an 
emancipator of the enslaved. He ranks with St. Francis, 
Thoreau, Tolstoy, as a teacher of what the Christian 
•scriptures call *non-resislance’, and better the ‘love that 
never faileih.* He holds his place with Lao-lsc, Buddha, 
Zoroaster, Jesus, as one of the supreme religious 
prophets of all lime.*^ 

This tribute might souncL extravagant at the first blush. 
But let us consider it calmly and intelligently. All the 
Nationalist leaders of the world, East and West, Alfred, 
Wallace, Washington, Kosciusko and Lafayette, were 


perhaps the most daring and the most criticised. So was 
Gandhiji — most criticised and most daring of the 
Nationalist leaders during the iwcnliclh century. For let it 
not be forgotten that from a loyal co-operator having won 
the Kaiser-i-IIind gold medal in South Africa for his co- 
operative loyally in establishing tlit Ambulance Corps 
during the Boer and later Zulu wars, he became the fear- 
lc.ss non-co-operator who challenged the might of the 
mighty Britirh Empire guarded with all the steel weapons 
of war and challenged this mighty Empire merely with a 
smile and a smiling determination. 

Gandhiji as the “emancipator of the enslaved*’ is 
certainly equal to Clarkson, Wilberforce, Garrison, and 
Loncoln who was also shot by a while man because 
Lincoln championed the cause of the Blackman in America. 
Perhaps Wilberforce, the great champion of the liberation 
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of slaves, did not suffer the kicks and blows that 
Gandhi ji suffered in South Africa. 

It is absolutely true that Abraham Linculn, President 
of the United States of America, who in his famous 
Gettysberg address urged the American army to fight 
against the slave-driven South, saying “with malice 
towards none,^’ had not all the painful experiences that 
Gandhiji had in South Africa. No one knows what the 
reactions of Wilberforce and Lincoln might have been if 
they have been subjected to the discrimination and the 
iU^treatment which fell to the lot of Gandhiji in White- 
ridden area controlled by General Smuts, And yet it is 
the outstanding triumph of Gandhiji that General Smuts, 
perhaps the most iron-willed opponent of Gandhiji, s>hould 
l)ow and say of Gandhiji that he was “a prin(!e among 
men.'* We hope General Smuts will behave in a fashion 
so as to inspire India to pay him the same compliment 
when he is dead. 

Saint Francis of Assisi proved himself to he a friend 
of birds and b<?a»ls and could not bear lo think of any 
injury lieing done to any living thing, (randhiji too was 
willing to let snakes go by him and scorpions climb on his 
knee while at prayer, hut, could not think of harming 
them. If during the last three centuries any man has lived 
wlio in his life attained the i)eak of glory in the vales of 
everyday existence, and has proved that |ov(^ never fails, 
it has been the Indian saint. 

Saints are martyred. They arc martyred because 
they are misundejrslood. They are misunderstoofl because 
they live ahead of their times. They live ahead of their 
times because they arc saints. Gan.lhiji live<l a century 
ahead of his time and perhaps centuries and more 
centuries will find it difficult to keep up to the ideal of 
Gandhiji. He was a prophet. He was a prophet in an age 
when prophets were outmoded. He was a prophet of Non- 
violence and Truth, I^ove and Justice, in an age which was 
ruled by falsehood, injustice and the atom bomb. And yet 
his method succeeded in conquering injustice. His method 
won a glorious victory over violence just because he was 
willing to lay down his life with a smile and with folded 
hands to conquer violence. Violence spluttered in the 
sneezing of an automatic pistol, but Gandhiji's spirit rose 
above it and smiled. 

He was an angel among demons. A demon may have 
{)Ut an end to the angcFs life but that only proves that 
the angel will have the last word. The angel did have the 
last word. When he was shot, he was able lo fold his 
hands in forgiving salutation and say ; “He, Ram 

What was the greatness of this great man ? What was 
the source of this grea'tness which like a mighty sun out- 
shone all the planets and which even in burning out 
seemed to give forth an effulgence which made suns and 
moons and stars pale into insignificance ? The source of 
this greatness was a heroic spirit which persevered in the 
face of all opposition, which persevered against all cnlds 
and which knew no defeat — which knew no defeat even 
in the hour of death. It would be difficult to cite all the 
examples which go to prove the existence of this unusual 
spirit of heroic perseverence. A few examples may well be 


cited and these are not intended to cast any slur on any 
community or race or people. 

At the age of 24, in April 1893, Gandhiji reached 
India dressed in a frock-coat and a turban. This was 
lypical enough of GandhijiV attitude for more than a 
generation, for in spile of the ill-treatment he received at 
tile hands of white people in South Africa he still felt 
that his turbaned head acknowledging the supremacy of 
the Indian community and Indian demands could be made 
suhscrvient to a frock-coat or the demands of the British 
Empire. But he was not one o-i those who would submit 
to injustice. He was not one of those who would allow his 
fellowmen to be insulted without making a protest even 
theugh his protests cost him dearly. The detailed account 
of this period of Mahatma Gandhi's life would not serve 
the purpose to which his life was dedicated for it would 
merely stir up petty feelings between the whites and 
coloured peoples of the earth, and make the whiles feci 
iiiK-omforlahle and the croloured people feel rebellious, 
(tandhiji was ilie Iasi man on the face of the earth who 
v^oiild want to make any group feci uncomfortable or any 
gnui]) feel rebellious. 

But Gandhiji forgol all the ahust^s hurled at him in 
South Africa, by European nations and by Europeans, all 
the briekbats and the rotten eggs, all the blows and kicks 
which almost finished him during 1897-98 when he was 
only 28 years of age. It was a unique coincidence that a 
•woman saved his life at that lime. It was the wife of the 
Superintendent of Police in Natal, Mrs. Alexander. Who 
could have imagined that 5() years later this man would 
Iwi done to death by a bullet of an Indian, a Hindu 
assassin ? And that another woman, Sushila Nayyar, who 
had been his pcrsronal physician for years, flying back from 
Amritsar to Delhi would clasp his feet and weep ? 
Tliousaiuls of women wept. It only proves that he was 
able to make himself sexless and that men and women 
equally adored him and lived by his inspiration. 

Afl(!r several years and through many sufferings, 
(Gandhiji succeeded in getting a certain amount of victory 
for the Indians in South Africa, but that was not the 
end of his battle. When he had won his victories in 
South Africa it was only the beginning of another battle 
in India, and Gandhiji came to India to take part in that 
battle as an ordinary volunteer to start with, as the great 
Father of the Nation to end with. Gokhale had taken .a 
jiromise from Gandhiji that he would not enter into politics 
or make a statement on the political situation in India 
until he had studied the Indian problem for a year. 
Gandhiji agreed. He went around studying the Indian 
situation. It was in a letter dated February 18, 1915, that 
Rabindranath Tagore lef erred for the first time to Gandhiji 
as Mahatma, Gurudeva wrote : 

hope that Mahatma and Mrs. Gandhi have 
arrived in Bolpore.** 

The next day the Mahatma and Kasturbai, his wife, 
were at Santiniketan and Gokhale was dead in Poona. 
And Gandhiji’s battle for Indians Rberation had begun. 

From thence he went to Hardwar for the Kumbha 
Mela, Even el Hardwar his Airican struggles were well- 
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known and people flocked in their thousands to have his 
Darshan, It was here that he decided to limit his diet and 
pjedged while in India to take five items of clothing* and 
never to eat after dark. This was perhaps the influence of 
Jainism ivhich was marked in his ancestral home. He 
went on to Rishikesh. At Rishikesh, a Sannyasi insisted that 
(landhiji should wear shikha (tuft of hair) and the sacre<l 
tliread. After a great deal of discussion Gandhi ji agreed 
to keep the shikha (under protest !) but refused to wear 
the sacred thread, because countless Hindus (Harijans) 
did not have the privilege of wearing it. 

This was perhaps the beginning of the opposition 
between Gandhiji and that group of orthodoxy which sent 
a fanatic to fire three shots at him. 

It was not long after this that Gandhiji plunged into 
the political movement of India. His beginnings were in 
a small way. But these small beginnings like the begin- 
nings of all new religions were pregnant with the seeds of 
growth and the growth threatened the established order ot 
things. 

Let us for a moment turn our glance to the beginnings 
of Christianity, for indeed Gandhiji was one of those 
privileged aiul unusual characters who in his life-time 
proved that the world of the spirit, the world of ideals, 
is more real tlian the world of fiesii and blood and the 
devil. That is what 2,000 years ago, Jesus said to his own 
people, the Jews, when they .«urrounded him and demanded 
that lit* should be crucified as a criminal and the robber 
Barrahas should he released. The world has always seemed 
im»re partial to '(hose who favour the doctrines of the 
status quo and has opposed the doctrines which threalcn 
the status quo. But what is the status quo V And what is 
the status-lo-be ? In the days of the Roman empire the 
status quo was the condition of Roman well-being prompted 
by the ideology of the rulers that they were the measure 
of all things. Jesus challenged this status quo and was 
crucified by the jealous guardians of the status quo. In 
India Gandhiji, the great rebel, fought for many decades 
against evils of the Byilish Empire and also the evils of 
Indian Society. The British Empire died a slow 
death. But all the evils of British rule are not 
dead. All the Rowlatt Acts and Black Acts and 
the policies of imperialism which dictated repressive 
measures arc of the past. But the vicious effects 
of the vicious policy of divide and rule continue and fill 
men's hearts with hale and anger and make men do out- 
rageous things against their own kith and kin, their own 
fellow citizens. Gandhiji fought vaJliantly against the evil 
forces of reaction as found in Imperialism, in the Muslim 


*Dhoti (Pyjama, Pant or unJcrcloth) — Bundl— Langot— Kurta and 
Chaddar. . , • 
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League and in Hindu Society. And he shook the founda- 
tions of reaction. It was no easy battle. It was a stiff one. 
And Gandhi j is triumph lies in the fact that his ideals 
aroused the masses to join the fight and follow him. That 
is why fifteen hundred thousand people flocked to witness 
the burning of the mortal remains of him who in his frail 
body and with his weak voice defied evil and injustice. 

Here and everywhere in this country and in every 
country, on this side and on the other, people say of him 
that he was not only the uncrowned King of India but in 
ShelJeyan ]>hrase “the unacknowledged legislator” of the 
universe of spirit. The sun itself seemed to be less bright 
and the elements seemed to rend their breezes to fan the 
flames of his mortal remains. The fact remains that his 
mortal remains are not only mortal but immortal, for the 
remains that we hold so precious are not those of flesh 
and blood or bone and skin but of those ideals of justice, 
truth and non-violence which he held dearer than life, and 
those ideals will goad his country and his countrymen and 
those ideals will, in spite of the stiffest opposition of 
readtion, continue through the age's to inspire men and 
women to join the relentless battle against injustice and 
wrong, against haired and violence. 

Thai is his triumph. That is why Indians will still cry 
‘"Mahatma Gandhi Ki Jai.” For that is what it is. He is 
not dead. He is among the immortals. 

And ids unique victory is that it is not his own people 
wdio cry ‘'Mahatma Gandhi Ki Jai,” but it is the people 
who stoned him, it is the people who claimed that they 
were superior to the people for whose sake he laid down 
his life, who today arc loudest in their praise for him. 
They are Muslims, Christians, South Africans, Europeans, 
Amerk^ans, Chinese, Japanese and a multitude which can 
iiordly be named or recognized, which claims that 
(kindhiji was the great saviour of all distressed and down- 
trodden iieoplc. It is tliey who shout ^‘Mahatina Gandhi Ki 
Jai,” and that is his victory and that is India’s victory 
because though India may lie unworthy of having such a 
glorious son, that glorious son makes India worthy of the 
new sun-rise, the new dawn for which the world is looking 
forward. That new dawn across which might be written 
in letters of flaming gold the word “Non-violence” will 
bring us the sacred memory of that frail man who in his 
lifejtinie preached the truth of non-violence and who 
iaught our little world to strive for a glory not won by 
guns but by a smile. 

Even in the hour of death he had a smile, a smile 
which three bullets could not quench. Three bullets cannot 
quench the smile of the sun-rise. That is why we feel today 
in India, in America and all over the world that bullets 
cannot quench the smile of the sun-rise of freedom, jus- 
tice and brotherhood, peace, unity and progress. 




FLORENCE : CITY OP THE SOUL* 

By U. S. NAVANI, b.a., b.sc. (Econ.) Lond. 


As the German guns thunder in the streets of Flmence 
and the shells of Allied guns fall on the city, my mimd 
goes back to the summer of 1939, two months before the 
drums of war beat once again in jbattle-scarred EXirope. 
Tlien, I stepped out of the Slaziona Nouvclle into the City, 
with ruck-sack slung on my shoulders and an auache-case 
in hand looking so much like the proverbial iiamp with 
a chin overdue for a shave and my mind full of apprehtm* 
sion le?t all my dreams of Florence might proxe to be false. 
I enquired my way to Varno which was only a stone’s 
throw fiom the siatiun and immediately all my fears 
vanished. Was not this the City of Dante and Beatrice, 
Marcus Aurelius, Le:)nardo Da Vinci and scores of all those 
who had striven to make the woild a richer and happier 
place? How could I ever feel lost in this beautiful town, 
each Slone of which was replete witli the mmiiory of some 
saint, some poet, some artist of immortal fame? Surely 
they would forgive a tramp for pushing his unsliaven rliin 
in this ancient city of art and letters. As I sat on the 
wall of the Varno and gazed into its blue depths and 
looked across its expanse, a quiet and saothing mood des- 
cended on me, a feeling wliieh one only experiences in places 
of natural setting and harmonious human dwellings. 1 
wended my way back to the town through winding streets, 
very quiet on that summer morning and knocked at a Pen- 
sion V"Albcrgo'\ by Mussolini’s Orders) and a middle-aged 
lady admitted me into the house. “Ono 1 demanded 

and *'Lira*?. She quoted a figure. “Oh no'’, 1 argued, 
“not that much”. But .‘«lie pretended not to understand and 
look my attache-case and installed me in a tolerable bed- 
sitting room. Well. 

You can lake a BucJeckcr in one hand and a camera 
in another and cover Fluierice in American style from end 
to end admiring an art treasure here and another there 
and then catch the next train out, or you can wander 
about aimlessly on cobbled streets and suddenly turn into 
a Plaza Srgnoria and find yourself on the steps of Palazzo 
Vecchio or Loggia del Signora. Or wander along the bank 
of Uarno until you come face to face with Ponte Vecchio, 
arching gracefully across the river and pause for a second 
to recall Holloway’s immerlal painting of the aquilinc- 
nosed Dante standing by and looking with eager eye.-, 
on the approaching Beatrice and her two companions. The 
very bricks of the pavement seem to be alive with that 
vision of Dame and you may e\en see the pigeons flutter 
at the approach of Beatrice. The Ponte Vecchio has often 
roused your curiosity. When you climb it you are sur- 
prised to find a shopping centre rather than romantic resi- 
dential cottages. You pass on to Palaz Pitti and discover 
and admire. 

If you find yourself in Piazza Signor ia in front of 
Palaz Vecchio and that colossal statue of David by Michael 
Angelo, keep your eyes on the ground, for it contains a 
precious disc which records the martyrdom of Savonarola, 

* Writtan on tho ovo of Coniuui inyotion. Summer, 1944 . 
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that fiery youthful priesit who had dared to raise his head 
against the corrupiiom and vice of Florentine clergy and 
aristocracy. Something of liis fire still bums in that cob- 
bled squire, and maybe, his curse still hangs like doom 
in this town of saints and martyrs, poets and artists, 
rulers and merchants. Call to yourself the picture of 
Savonarola with burning eyes, facing a hf'Slile crowd anxious 
only for his bLmd. Was it worthwhile, he might have asked 
himself, but it was too late to retreat. They will have 
his blood and nothing else. And so he climbed the stakes, 
consigned himtelf to the flames, jeered and mocked by the 
crowd, with no friendly face to- shed a tear over him. Oh 
yes, the Florentines like their Homan and Pompeiian pre- 
decessors and contemporaries of European towns enjoyed 
the sport of human .sacrifice to beasis as much as a reli- 
gious procession or mass in the Church. Perhaps the crowd 
psychology in the civilised countries U not iinicli different 
to-day. Not quite far away is Dante’s home, a low door 
loads into this ancient house, with a h;w of his personal 
belongings still prestsrv’cd. But this was no home for 
Dante, for he had been exiled by the pitiless rulers of the 
rival faction and Dante ended his life far from his own 
native town. But Florence never bore a truer son and 
Dante thought again and again of his beloved town and 
of one who became Ins guiding star and b*d him through that 
journey in Celestial S{)bere, in Divine Comedy. Enter 
Palazzo Vecchio and see the palace of the Medicis, the 
mcrcliunt princes of Florence who ruled during the Renai- 
ssance and gathered around them a galaxy of artists and 
poets and philo.-ophers. Look at those gorgeous paintings, 
parlicnlarJ) of Boccact'ios’ Venus rising from the Sea in 
the ceiling of an ujipcr chamber. The works of Giotto. 
Leonardo Da \ in ci, Benevcnio Cellini, Michael Angelo and 
scores of olliers of great or less renown. These are ilie men 
whos-e works have adorned the halls not only of Florence 
but of the museums, art galleries, palac.es and churches 
of European cities which boast of culture, though not 
all acquired by fair means. During the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries when Italy became llie hatlle- 
lield of the waning empin*.s of Europe, the conquerors 
plundered some of these art treasures ami bore them aw'Uy. 
History has iei)eatcd itself and onee again Florence has 
been robbed by its Nazi masters, to an unasccrtainable 
extent. The walls of Palazzo Vecchio if they remain in- 
tact, will bear witness to that. But I am forgetting, you 
are in 1939 in Palaz Vecchio. Look at its spacious halls, 
its embattled walls, and think of the great struggles that 
went on within and without this palace. The Borgias 
Hfizzis, the Medicis, the Pitiis, their eternal feuds and rival- 
ries for the mastery of Florence, mark Palazzo Vecchio 
not merely as a receptacle of best Italian art but also the 
best part of Florentine history. Florence was then the 
centre of a cultural empire, os also for a brief spell the 
capital of entire Italia and had disputed the claim with 
the Eternal City. Florentine warriors had marched out to 
battle and not only subdued the Tuscan country but storm- 
ed the gates of Rome Itself. Ah! that was a proud 
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moment for Florence. Florence lording it over Rome itself. 

But Florence is not a mere town of ancient memory 
of gboau or dead history. Of an evening you take a seat in 
the spacious Piaz Vittorio Emanuel and hear good Italian 
music and drink vennoiuth watching and being watched 
by crowds of Italians and a good sprinkling of foreigners. 
There is the lady with the violin, another singing a solo 
which may send you into rapture. If you feel being more 
active, walk to L’axnos* bank and enter Grotto Bianco and 
under its shifting lights, dance a waltz or tango, to the 
accompaniment of a song, or sit down at a table and sip 
your vermouth and watch tlic gay and youthful couples 
sweep the floor with Varna sweeping by, and the stars 
shining overhead. 

Has Europe a prettier picture to ^how than that of 
fair Firenze as seen fiom the lieigifts of Si. Croce snd 
monument of Michael Angelo? From here you see Florence 
stretch before you, the finely proportioned Duomo and 
the tall Companile, the Crown and Sceptre of this noble 
city, with L’anio winding its silvery way, bridged by in- 
numerable Pontes* and all set like a gem in a picture 
of lovely liills and valleys, the heart of Tuscany. A fine 
breeze is stirring and you stretch your tired limbs in the 
shadow of the statue of David (replica of the one in 
Piazza Signoria) and wish for no better resting place. 

If you are lucky you will find yourself in Florence 
during some Florentine festival and come across a pro- 
cession of priests and laity in flowing sacred robes and 
gorgeous colours, bearing the image of Madonna to the 
Florence Cathedral with music playing and banners fly- 
ing, almost a pageant from the sixteenth century. If you 


are unlucky, as I was in tliat summer of 1939, thd 
jarring Fascist Anthem is xepeatedly drummed, ding-dong 
into your ears, until you leel like crying, **Stop this saorb 
lege. It sounds alien in Florence.** The Florentines think 
likewise and give the Fascist players a wide berth, un^ 
like die crowds, in Rome. 

There are other beauties of this place .which you will 
find out as you roam from one end to another. A small 
fort on a hillock overlooking a park, where the children 
are (playing, is a place where peace reigns supreme and 
the sounds of children add to it rather than disturb the 
quiet. There tfe its cafes where the best oofiee in Europe 
is served, and its art products^ paintings on shells, cigar- 
ette boxes, images, a thousand souvenirs that the tourist 
may carry away, miniature portraits of saints, angels and 
churcht^s, replicas of Giotto and Michael Angelo executed 
beautifully on a number of things. 

On Florence, how I wish (and who would not?) 
that the fury of warring nations had spared you the hor- 
rors of the battlefield and that the Nazi marauders bad 
respected your veneraWe halls and ancient streets and 
left >ou in peace! ITow shall I even approach your gatea 
and see yc^tir battered wallsi, plundered palaces, defaced 
churches and streets covered -with shrapnel and debris and 
perhaps corpses rotting in the streets. But mercifully in 
that summer of 1939, X could not foresee this fate in 
store for you. It was with great regret that 1 parted with 
you, Florence, But even as I entered the train I knew 
that I had left my heart behind. I felt then, as I wish 
T could now, that if I were asked to name one place in 
the world where I should gladly spend my life, I should 
name you Firenze — City of the Soul. 


INTERNATIONAL ORGANISATION OF JOURNAUSTS 

By NRIPEN GHOSH 


The International Organisation of Journalists was 
created at the International Congress of Journalists at 
Copenhagen in June 1946, with twenty-one countries 
participating. Aims and objects of the lOJ were laid d(xwn 
as follows : (a) Protection by all means of all liberty of 
the press and of journalism. (6) Promotion of international 
friendship and understanding through free interchange of 
information, (c) The promotion of trade unionism amongst 
journalists. The organisation is composed of national 
organisations of working journalists organised on trade 
union basis. Only one organisation for each country shall 
be eligible to affiliate to it. 

The second world congress was held in Prague — 
Juno 3 to 7 — ^last year <with the delegates from fifty-three 
countries. The Indian Journalists’ Association -of Great 
Britain deputed the author to observe and report. 

From Prague, I wrote several letters to contact the 
scattered journalists^ organisations in India. Unfortunat^yV 
I have not received any reply as yet. 

India’s 300 dailies and 70 weeklies (app.) have at least 
5,000 sub-editors, reporters, correspondents, foreign correa* 
pondents, cartoonists, photographers whose duties ard 
innumerable and rights non-existent thongh their eontri* 
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bution towards national liberation is almost equal to that 
of ether sections of the population. An English poet rightly 
called them *Hhe slaves of the lamp and servants of the 
ligiit.” It is for these slaves that my article is intended. 

Nearly ten years ago, Mr. Joseph Pothan spoke very 
bitterly about the condition of Indian journalists at the 
Lahore conference of the same. After that nothing was 
heard, nor any step was taken to develop trade unionism 
among them. 1 should say, in these days of organisation 
and method of organisation professionals have only 
themselves to blame. 

It is interesting to know that the journalist unions of 
Europe, and America have made surprising progress. In 
all these countries their interests are protected by the State. 
In Czechosloivakia, the scale of pay is fixed according to 
the grade of paper and years of service of journalists* I 
attach herewith a schedule of the weekly wages in Britain 
as agreed upon between the newspaper owners and the 
Naiional Union df Journalists. Besides, the NUJ hat 
unemployment benefit and also provides to some extent lot 
the widovi^ and orphans of the deceased joumalista. It haa 
also publiihed a Piress Album proceeds of which go |o 
those orphans. Surprisingly enough these conditions not elRy 
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LIFE IN AN AMERICAN SCHOOL 


Seven million sliideiils raiif!;ing in ages frf)m 14 to 18 
>fars, aflend piihJic s-cliools throughout iho Unilrd States. 
Some of the students are preparing for college Others are 
taking general or vocatiojial courses to fit them for business 
or honu! carecTs. The higli ‘'chool, sec<indary school cd the 
American free public school system, attempts to develop 
particular talents, using a variety of e<liiealional iiietlKuis 
from the usual classroom textbook lecture to field 
expeditions and moving picture and radio lessons. 



StudeulM in a cla.'fc of the Scarsdale 
High School 


'rvpi<al of I'. S. high school h<»>s is 17-year-old Isaac 
Mifhui Stewart, Jr., known as Ike to his fellow-st'niors at 
the Scai'^dalt! High School in Scaisdale, ISe.w York, a 
residential community, 23 tniles Inuu New York (aty. Ike, 
wlio ai tains lKitter-tlian-a\<Tage ratings in his studies, 
hopes to make .seienlific agriculture his career and after 
graduation [>lans to attend the New Y(nk Slate School of 
Agiiculluie at f’ernell I'niversily, Ithaca, New York. Since 
childhoml, Ike has spent his summer vacations on a ranch 
in western Tnited Stales where he has driven traelor?, 
‘■‘cow pniiehcd,” dug post holes and helped brand cattle. 

As a senior, his scholastic program is lighter than 
that required in other terms, as the scliool authorities 
prefer to give seniors ample lime to concentrate on special 
studies to fit them for college or vocational work. Ike 
attends for 45-niinule classes daily and does homework 
or n'ads in the school library- during study periods. He 
Seajsdale High School oilers its students much the 
same program that the couniry’s other 25,600 high 


is a nieniher of a school’^ student government organization, 
and the sclund’s social planning hoard, which arranges 
guest lectures, iiuisieaK, daiues and otIuT social activities. 
Mo-'t (d the '^ck'itd's activities are plamu'd and 

directed hv the *>ludenls, vvilli faculty mendiers acting as 
advisers. He also is a incTnlHT of the Rjflr Club and a star 
performer on the track team. The s< boors 2kacre campus 
inchid»*s a baseball diamoml, a Joolhall held, two hockey 
fifdds, and a quarter-mile Iraek. 



The main entrance to the Scarsdale 
High School 


.school.-^ olTer their student s. The school has 65 faculty 
member" who teach a \\id(‘ variety of suhjeclh including 
mat hemal ics, history, s( ieiict*, liteialure, and classical and 
modern language". K'T "tudenls who plan a l)usinc?«f! career, 
the schools commercial eour'-c offer." tdeinenlarv luisines'?, 
J)usine"s law, ecomuun^, book-keeping, sleiiogiapliy and 
typing. Vn in(!u"lrial arts course provides iustrm lion in 
mechanical drawing, ga" engine> operation and tin* uses of 
Wood and metal". 

iMany of the girl student" enroll in the homo 
reonomies eouise, which includes e|o|hinc. iood, nutrition, 
tcMile and child-care classi's, oi the ar»s ^oUI^e which 
teaches lepre.senlation ami commercial fashion and stage 
design. 

Tlw‘ Searstlale Higli School s<mvc- an aiea (d six square 
miles and the registration of 1.2(K) is divided evenly 
helw’ccii students of junior (7 and 8) and the senior level 
(grades 9 through V2).—USIS 



ANANDA MOHtN BOSE ON tHE FUTtJRE OF BRITISH RULE IN INDU 

By JOGESII C. BAGAL 


Ananda Mohun Bosh accompanied Keshub Chundcr 
Sen, the Brahmo Leader, to J<]nphiiid, in carb' 1870 and 
entered Cambridge University for higher studies. While 
there, he was connected with all the mo\emeutj3 for the 
welfare of his countiy and counlry men. In 1872, an 
address was j)resenLed to Heiny hawed t, a member ol 
Parliament, for his ser\ic<s t'» Jiidia at a meeting held 
at Brighton on behalf of the* Indian pco}>le. 
Ananda Mohuii Bn.-e altended the nieeiing, and 
after the presentation of iht nddre-'-s, made a 
forcible si)eech. In this s]jfech he not only criticised 
the British Indian adlnini•^lralioll but also pointed to 
the fact that if the m d-aduiinistr ilion continued lor 
some tiiiK', British coniK'dion with India might be at 
slake. Ajutilfi Buzor l*atnl:a of loth March, 1873, then 
an Anglo-Bengali wc(‘kly, la'terrial !o the siaeeh in its 
Engli.di columns and al-** qmd<‘d the oj)ini )n of Mr. 
White, another M.P., as fulhnvs : 

The Biightc>n Me( ting.- ^Ir. Bose who is 
other than our d(Mr fiiend Balm Anaiula Mohan 
Bose, made a brilliant speecli of which another Mr. 
White, M.P., said, “Never in his hie had he listened 
to a more ehiqneiit description of the wrongs of 
India. Cognizant as hv was with the highest liight" 
of oratory, w'lth the gieai»^t efi’orts of g«*iiius in the 
House of Coiiiinous and tlu' House of Lords, hp was 
truh’' struck with tlx' woiuhrful <'ioquenc(‘, iIk* 
thorough power of languag(', tht‘ admirabie descrip- 
tion and grasp of lh(‘ subjc'ct and the nobleness of 
intellect displayed by Mr. Box^.” 

1 have reciiitly found this speech in its indirect 
narration in one of the i:Jooks ol t sittings iroin news' 
papers of Romi'sh Chniidir Luti prosinved in the 
Bangi\a Salutya Pan-nad Lil>raiy. Here is that 
sjieech ; 

“Mr. A. M. Bose, an Hindoo brnh r-gradualc at Cam- 
bridge, also sUj)]‘orlcd the addio'-s. lie ^aid it was with 
great ditruleiua' that Iw' iom- 1 » address so largely 
att(*nded and so inlluential a iiieeling. But he w^as 
en(*ourag(‘d by the ln>i)e that tluy would grant him 
an indulgent ear, and this enabled him to comply with 
a request to appear beiore them. tApphiuse.) He 
felt it a sort of duly to come forward on this occasion 
and to show by actual presence the importance of a 
meeting of this diaracter. When he first received an 
intimation of the meeting, two da.vs ago, he w^as 
regretful lest he could not be present; but he had now 
the pleasure in attending on behalf of a vast country 
and giving a little life, and blood, and flesh beyond 
the parchment which had bee n read to them. (Cheers). 
He looked upon the meeliiig as one of very great 
importance indeed (Hear, Hear.) He trusted that 
in future the people of England and the people ot 
India will sympathise more fully with, and will enter 
more deeply into the feelings of each other. (Cheers.) 


They know that sympathy makes the whole world 
kin, and that the bonds of justice join the whole 
world tngrlhor. Sympathy and jusiice were tilings 
which India rcrpiire, and 1he>e were points wliich he 
was sure tht'v and lu- could not loth to grant. 
(Hear, Hear.) He wondered if any I'le^ent ever 
thought of the fact that England entered India in the 
ea]»acity of tradei.s a?id had ended by becoining supreme 
riders. At a time when tlu^ gre^at writers and slates- 
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men in this ceiiatry were crying out agiini--t die ambi- 
tion of aggrt'-.-'ion (tf the first Xapole'Ui, England w’as 
I'arryiiig on it> cunque^ts and its acquisition of terri- 
toiy^ with p(‘ihaps r\en le.^s excuse thon Naj-oleon 
him.self. (Hear, Hear.) lie did not mention tliis in 
the way of reproach; but merely to show to Enghmrf 
more fully the extent of her obligation and the obvmus 
duty devolving upon her to pay attention to the 
interests of the great empire of India. (Applause.) 
He assured them most solemnly that the welfare of the 
two countries was bound together; and that their 
intere.sts were so .iirectlv connected thit one country 
could not suffer without seriou.< los? being inflicted 
upon the other. The relations bet\V('eu the two 
countries should be placed on a satisiactorj^ footing. 
If India were to be a source of strength and not of 
weakness to England, then it followed that the British 
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nation must take meana to regulate the dealings ol 
natives. (Loud applause.) He did not ^ink there had 
ever bcou a parallel case to that of British rule 
India. It was a solemn charge; aud, if England could 
discharge it properly, she would have set one of the 
most glorious examples that, had ever been witnessed. 
(Loud Applause.) In order that this might be the 
case, it was the imperative duty of constituencies to 
stir iheir representatives in Barliaiucnt to take ^ 
greaiui interest in the affairs of India. If this meeting 
was not the most interesting, in its present relations, 
that had ever taken place within the walls ul that 
building, it was certainly so when looking to its future 
consequences. (Loud ApplaUM*.) Althougli England 
had hud reform after reform, it. seemed to be thought 
that India r(«quired no looking after and no leform. 
He hoped a different inqjressiou would bi* h*ft on tln^ 
minds of tliuse present when leaving the ruuiii that 
evi'iiing. Was it not right that two hundred millions 
of tlieir felliJW subjecU should claim sonic attention, 
and the atVaiis of a vast country like India should 
occuTiy some coucideralion? It was not enough that 
England should be a free country; ii would be still 
more glorious if she could impart tni.s freedom to 
others. (Loud Api)laiise,) Remembering the services 
rendered by the Briti.sh public a generation ago to 
away with physical slavery, surely it would not be 
less glorious to abolish the political slavery which 
practically exists in India? (Loud Applausi’.) Apatliy 
in this respect had only tou decjply n fleeted on 
Parliament. (Hear, hear.) Noticing some of tlic 
arguments used to justify the want of attention to 
Indian affairs, ho said it was staled tliat Parliamc-nt 
liad not time to think about tbe vast concerns ol 
India, jhit he could scarcely bolie\e this to be so. It 
miglit be the ca.se when there was a trivial and 
irrelevant discussion upon matters of detail ; but the 
general prin(di)les, the cardinal doctrines, and tbe 
main policy throughout, regulating the r<*lations 

between the two cuuntiies must justify and fairly 
claim the attention of Parliament for a few evenings 
in the course of the sission. (Api)lau.se.) Another 
argument was, tliat members, knowing nothing about 
India, should not interfere with the doing.? of those on 
the spot. How', he fully admitted that the argument 
would be unanswerable, but for w’hat had been done 
by inembors of Parliament who had not been to 
India; and ho tailed to see why they could not be 
made even bette r acquainted with the affairs of India. 
(Hear, hear.) To sujiport w-hat he said, he had but 
to point to the example of two members of the 
British Parliament, whose labours in connection with 
India were most gratefully recorded in the hearts ot 
the Indian people — he alluded to Mr. John Bright, 
Brighton’s own able representative Mr. Fawcett. 
(Applause.) He was not aware that either of these 
gentlemen ever went to India or that they had, by 
«uch a visit, distracted that time and attention which 
they properly owed to their constituents or to other 


important matters affecting home legislature. (Hear, 
hear.) The two names would alone be a sufficient 
refutation of anything of this kind. (Applause.) He 
believed the two gentlemen he had mentioned had na 
fully and as ably and as efficiently performed their 
duties as had any of the 600 members of the House 
of Commons. (Loud Applause.) 

He (Mr. Bose) did not think this either 
the time or the place to go over the grievances 
of India. That was a talc which would take 
many hours in inciting ; and he did not consider 
a mat Km- for discussion at tlie present meeting. While 
pat>Mng them over, he might be allowed to make a 
bric.‘f allusion to one or two matter.s. Perhaps they 
might know that all the public offices of any 
importance in India, — host of honours and pecuniary 
benefit, — were monopolised by Europeans. In order 
that the natives might have the surest chance ot 
getting into oni‘ of those offices, he had to coiiie to 
I'lngland to undergo an examination. Now, what would 
they think of matters if an Englishman had to go to 
a foreign country b(“fore he was given the least chance 
of getting into the civil Service of his own country. 
(AppJau.s<‘ and hear, hear.) Did th(*y think this would 
bo justice or a following out of the golden rule ol 
doing to othei> as they would wish that others should 
do to them. (Hear, hear, and applause.) Such a thing 
would not for a moment stand in the light of fairness 
.or of reasons. He would not, however, dwell upon 
this ; but lie would speak for a few moments upon 
another j>oinj — that of the representation of India. A 
noble lord — tlie Marquis of Salisbury — had .said that 
he should regard it as a great misfortune if a 
r(‘pr(.‘M‘ntative form of (juvernuieiit were resorted to 
in India. (Ironical laughter, and a Voice: He is a fool, 
he i.'‘\— Benew(‘d Imightc^.) The Marquis of Salisbury 
lead a right to hi> opinion on IIk; representation ot 
Imlia to ir\ his best to prevent the people of that 
c'ouniry from having inflicted upon them the 
representative form of government which some ol their 
EnglLh friends would like to give them. (Jjaughtcr.) 
It .seemed to him (Mr. Bose), however, that England 
ought to be the last to support such a proposition. 
(Applaii-e.) He stood before them to confess that no 
real amellnration of the cundilion or progress of a 
nation can take i>lacc without the people having some 
share in the government of the country, without the 
adiiption ol sonu’ regular system by which their wants 
may be made known and their wr.ong.^ brought under 
notice. (Applause.) Of course, he did not mean that 
a representative form of government, as it exists in 
England should at once bo imported into India. This 
would really bo a foolish proposition to make. But 
let tlicin remember that the government England 
now had was not the growth of a single day, that 
even within the last forty years, by two reform' bills, 
it had undergone great changes indeed. (Applause.) 
He (Mr. Bose) believed a g;reat deal in this country ; 
but he did not believe that the people of England were 
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metamorphozed into perfect beings on emigrating to 
India, while they were wanting in manners and— as a 
rule — ^as ignorant of -everything as can be almost 
imagined. (Hear, hear.) There was, perhaps, an 
impression that the Indian mind was altogether unfitted 
for anything like representative government, that sudi 
Government had its growth in European countries 
and was not likely to fit or take root in India. But 
they had now in India many things which they never 
Lad befoH'. Formerly they did not liavc railways, 
yet they never now objected to travel by them; and 
so it would be if representative government were 
gi\('n I he country. 

Without wishing to speak of lie* gi ievaiice**’ 
of India, his object wiis to draw attenti{>ii to 
the necessity of giving greater consideration to 
matters concerning that country; and this was a point 
directly connected with the address before the meeting 
Ho was desirous to show that, on the higher grounds 
■of morality, it was the duty of England to think ^'1 
India and to consider how her affairs eoiild bo best 
managed. He* would, however, say a few words to 
show that it was not simply on this iiigher 
ground but oii the lower ground of self-interest 
that his advice should be followed because some 
would think that lhi.» was the practical view 

of the question. (Hear, hear.) He believed there 
was groat truth in the remark of Oliver Goldsmith 
that “We first act and when too late, begin to think’' 
(Hoar, hear.) He hoped the time has passed when 
this remark applied to English history; and that 
England would now begin to think of its duties to 
the future and not alone of the requirements of the 
present. (Applause.) He believed there was a hundreri 
thousand Englislimen who every year derived their 
living dircclly from India — a living of a character 
which he 1 bought it would be imijossible lo get from 
any other part of the world. This alone, we would 
think, was an interest, sufficiently large tn induce Iho 
peo])le to look lo India. (Hear, hear.) Besides this, 
there W('re largo numbeis. — he could not tell them 
how many hiindieds of thousands,- -whoM> intere.^t nnii 
welfare depended upon the social and political welb 
being of that vast C'uiulry. (Applause.) India also 
“iKin-sted” of a national debt, and in thi.<5 debt 
Englishnum were directly and deeplv intere.sted; lor, 
depend upon it, England and Englishmen would have 
to bear ])art of any loss that might accrue for want 
of jiroper management in the political government 
the coimtri’. (Hear, hear.) Serious as it might, be to 
the interests of England, another Irela^'d might t'o 
expi'i’icmced in India, only that India would be many 
limes more dangerous and vastly more troubh'somc 
owing lo its di.stanco and its size, India might not 


remain for ever, as it was today, disunited ; but, 
even if it did, that statesmanship was blind and fatal 
which relied not on the justice of its policy, but on 
the weakness of its victims. (Hear, hear, and 
applause.) A nation, in order to be recognised as nt 
importance, must depend on its own efforts. Ihcre 
was no trait in the British character which he admired 
more than the self-reliance and manly energy disjdayed 
by the I'higlish people. As soon as the people felt any 
grievance they irnmediatc'ly began to agitate, and the 
matter was .^un* to 1 h' taken up by the nat.ion and the 
grievance in time redre.^sed. (Applause.) But there was 
a \cry radical and essential differenco between the 
.^t.ale of things in England and in India, In India 
there was no such means of n'dressing a gric'vance; 
although the principle of agitation had already begun 
to l:ike root in that, countr>\ The future charaetor of 
India will der^end on Englisli st,alesmen — whether they 
would undertake to .sympathise with the people and 
take the pains to regulate and direct them. (Applause.) 
Tie would eoneludo by a reference to the reported 
movement of Russia in Central \s\u. There wus no 
oilier moans by which England could fortify 
strongly against the Russians as by entrenching 
herself, not behind outward fortification, but in the 
hearts of the people of India. (Loud applause.) B 
England could do this, then .she could fortify against 
a hundred times the extent of any force which Russia 
might bring against them. (Applause.) The feeling 
of a country towards those who might happen to be 
its rulers depended, not so much on the acquisition 
of power in the past, as upon the manner in which 
those rulers administer and discharge their duties; and 
he eoiild .see no reason why India should not form as 
integral a part of thi.s country as did Ireland, 
Scotland, and Wales. (JiOud applause.) The speaker 
ronehided by expres.ring his .special obligations to 
Professor Fawcett for the ini (Test he had taken in 
India’s cause, and to the meeting for the patient 
hrnring accorded him. 

Koto.- -The photogra]>h of Ananda Mohun Bose, 
reproduced hi'ro, is supposed t(> have been takcui m 
1872. Ananda Mohun iilwavs stuck to hi^ national, or 
rathc'i- Indian costume. Avi-iiln Bazor Pnlrih^ with which 
he was cln-ely associated, remarkc'd in it^^ i'^-sue of 
June 18. 1870, on refaapt of a ]>hn1ograph him. 

a> fallows ; 

“Ananda Mohun Bos(‘ ha.« sent his friends at 
Amvita Bazar a photograph of his from England, 
We ha\e s('('n this photograph. Ananda Mohun has 
recovered a great deal during his sojourn in Eng- 
land. Though his dress does not consi‘=^^l of dhotu 
rhndnr and jnrmu still he has not pul on European 
costume. Our heart is filled with hope when 
we take note of :ho costume he lia-^' cli'''Vii to wear.” 



U. S. LABORATORY COMBATS TYPHUS AND SPOTTED FEVER 

More than 100 men and women in ihe Rocky Mountain spotted fever have many characteristics in common, 
Spotted Fever Laboratory at Hamilton, Montana, in the including the rod-shaped bacillus. In 1910, Ricketts 
nonh-we tern United States, arc producing vaccines that contracted typhus in Mexico and died. His nanae and that 
are cmibaling lypluis and yellow fever in all parts of the of another research victim of typlius, Poland’s Stanislas 
world. The laboratory is a branch of the National Institute von Prowazek. have been given to the rod-shaped microbe 
of Healllj, ie‘^eanli m il of the U. S. Pacific Health Service, cf typhus, spotted fever, and related diseases— “rickeltsiae. 
and is an oiitgr(*wth of early inve'^ligalioiis into the piowazeki,” frequently called 'Tickettsia.” 
disease known as Rocky Mountain spt tied fever. In 1941, Two other research workers played an important part 

the laboratory developed a specific cure for the virulent in the Montana st^ldie^ : Dr. Roscoe Roy Spencer and Dr, 
fever from which it takes its name. Ralph R. Parker. 



A chemivst inspocts yetlnw Tevor vaccine 
during the desiccation period 

Under the direction of Dr. Ralph R. Parker, one of 
the U.S. picneers in spotted fever research, the laboratory 
helped to supply the \asl amounts of vaccines used by 
United Nations armed forces. 

Probably more, than any other single individual. Dr. 
Howard Taylor Ricketts laid ibc groundwork fur the 
laborators’s valuable contribuiion to medicine. 

Rocky Mountain spotted fevci in many ways resembles 
typhus. Its symptoms include chilU, fever, headaches, and 
pains in the joints and muscles. Skin eruptions, which give 
the disease its name, appear abcui the third day of the 
fever. 

For many years the fc\cr was a disease of mystery. 
T' en. in lf>06. h' eau e of ill health. Dr. Ricketts went to 
Ritter Root Vail ley in Montana for a vacali^m. He became 
intere tc<l in the baffling ailment. Embarking upon a scries 
of experiments with guinea pigs and monkeys, he finally 
discovered that Rocky Mountain spotted fever infects 
humans through the bite of viru.H.carr>’ing ticks. 

Bacillus Identified 

Ricketts isolated a rod-shaped microbe in infected 
human blood that appeared also in ticks and tick eggs — 
the “x” of Rocky Mountain spotted fever. Then Ricketts 
turned his attenticn to typhus. He found that typhus and 



A worker pack*! typhus vaccine 
for Bhipmcnt 

Spencer de\ eloped a method of building accumulations 
of the deadly virus in the licks under laboratory condi- 
tions, and found that there was a sufficient concentration 
of inb'Ction in one of them to kill H.OOO guinea pigs. 

Spencer and Parker decided to use these laboratory- 
infected licks as the basis of a vaccine. They mashed 
infected licks, covered i.hcm with a weak solution of 
carbolic acid, and injected them into guinea pigs, all of 
which thereupon became immune to spotted fever. On 
May 19, 1924, Spencer inoculated himself to prove the 
effectiveness of the vaccine on humans ; later the vaccine 
was made available to others. Immunity in humans is not 
total. The vaccine is effective for approximately a 
season, and does not in all cases ward off spotted 
fever. But where it does not completely prevent 
infeclicn, it materially lessens the violence of the disease 
Parker was made director of the Rocky Mountain Spotted 
Fever Laboratory in 1928 and in 1931, the laboratory 
became a part of the National Institinte of Health. At 
present it is devoted almost entirely to research in the 
rickettsial diseases — 'those caused by the rod-shaped 
microbes discovered by Ricketts — and to production of 
vaccines. Included in its studies are spotted fever, epidemic 
typhus, endemic typhus, tsutsugamushi fever of Japan, 
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trench fever, dcer-lly fe\er, and the ‘‘Q" fever of 
Aiimlralia. , 

The vaccine dcvcJoiK'd by Spencer and Parker has 
been produced in cver-incrcasinj; quantities. In 3925, it 
cost $20 to manufacture a single dose. By 1940, the 
labnratory was jirodiicing enough of the vaccine annually 
to in<n ulatc l.WUKK) iut^ous at a cost of 75 cents a dose. 

Hr. llcrrald (Jox, one of the research workers at the 
laboratory, was directly resi)oiisible for the increased low- 
(V'sl pMulijclion. lie infected fertile chicken eggs with 
rickei |si;i and found tlial it was possible to produce 

vaccines in larger quantities, faster, and at less expense 
lliati ju’cvioiisly. The infected egg yolks w’cre dried and the 
slill active inierohc'^ killed w’ith earlndic acid and 

formalin. A single egg ^clk provitled a-, many as 20 dose^^ 

of Miceiin*. 

Jn 1938, the lalunalory began ti‘ d(r\ehrp typhus 
^ae^ines by the <‘gg \()lk nielitod Tin* f<dJ<»w'ing year small 
r\p<'riniemal quantities v.ere shipped to variou*^ European 
eoiinlric.v, arul today large ainfuinls go to the United 

Stales and its I'nilf'd Nations /\lli<‘s. 

Up l() J'Ul, iJieie still no s|it’cifie cure for Rocky 
Alounlain spotted fe\er- though the va<‘eine was effective 
a preventive. Bui in that year Dr. Norman Topping 
siieceeded in preparing a successful serein at the lahora- 
tor) fn»m the blood of hvpcr-inimnni/.e%l rabbits. He 


acquired a laboratory infection of spotted fever and cared 
himself with his new .scrum. Today it is widely used in 
treatment of the disease. In 1943, Topping was given the 
Bailey K. Ashford Award of the American Society of 
Tropical Medicine for his achievement. 



J Jie body louse is the cnrrior 
of tho dread typhus fever 
The whole history of the Rocky Mountain Spotted 
Fever Laboratory has not yet been written. Day by day 
its workers seek answers to unsohed questions, slowly 
adding 'to the growing store of human knowledge. — USIS- 


^ INDIAN WOMANHOOD 

Mhs. Chandra Kikan Sonrexa has been awarded Association and member of the Kashi Nagri Pracharim 
the Seksarw Pme of Hindi Literature by the All- Sabha and the P. E. N. Club. Some of her best stories 
India Hindi Sahitya Sammclan for her contributions have been translated into English and several Indian 
to Hindi fiction. One of the topmost of Uving Hindi languages. She was also a member of the Writers 
Bhort-Btory wnters, Shrimati Sonrexa is Secretary Goodwill Delegation to Kashmir which visited the 
of tho Delhi Pro\ inrial Hindi Progressive Writers -aided territories at the special invitation of Sher-i- 



Ivji4imir Sheikh Abdulla. 

Miss Kowta Yasoda Devi, m.a., m. Lilt, has 
been awarded a doctorate, d.utt., by the Madras 
University for her tlu'sis. Tiie Andhras: 1000 A.D.- 
1500 A.D. She is the fir.*! Andhra lady lo achieve this 
distinction. 



Mrs. Chandra Kiran Sonrexa 


MisB Kowta Yaaoda Devi 




DOMINION STATUS FOR CEYLON 

By J. BHAR 


Akother pro-British fanfare was whipped up and a 
chorus of encomium sung when Ceylon attained h^^r 
^independence'’ on February 4, as provided for under the 
Ceylonese Independence Act. But the British claim that 
Attlee’s Socialist Cabinet is deicrniined to liquidate 
imjperialism has to be taken with a large dose o{ salt only. 
It is all to llie good that llu* British Government lost no 
time in r(!cognising the fact that World War II had 
drastically altered the age-old relations betwtM^n the Ruler 
and the Ruled, and the ireinendoiis change that followed 
in the w'akfi of that cataclysm in Britain’s Colonial Policy, 
far from being ^testimony to i^s love of progress, was more 
or less compelled hy the refu-al of its eolonies and depen- 
dencies to reconcile thenistdves to their state of political 
bondage any longer. Grant of “indcjiCTidciiec" to Ceylon, 
therefore, shonld not have been made into an occasion for 
praising Brilain\ progn‘^^iN<‘ ]io‘"t ^\ar policy towards her 
(colonies and dependencies. Those that have obtained the 
rights for sclf-govcrninen*, have got them as their birth 
right. 

Self- L iyiiiDAi ION ot Imit.uialism 

But Britain's voluntary surrender of her empire 
already experimented upon in India, Burma, and Ceylon 
has not lieen alti'geiher uucoiiditiosial. Burma attained a 
sovcicign independent stalu^. But e\en ?o she had to con. 
elude u treaty with Britain i\hioh provides for certain 
defence and financial airangements between the two. 
Nobody could be sure to what extent Burma will be able 
to exercise her u^^n choice in cast* of a futore war which 
already exists j»olcnlihlly as “a cold war of nerves’’ 
between Soviet Coinmiinisni and Anglo Amci -can Deiiiocracy. 

In our owm case we have been given the right to 
decide whether or not we shall continue as a member of 
tlie Commonwealth. By pnviding for division of India and 
independence for the Princes, the British sought to catch 
us trapping by a sinister device. But India can go one 
better than Britain in diplomacy. The land of Chanakya 
(Kautilya) will never lack talent in that direction. Our 
States Department has already done good work hy prevail- 
ing upon the Ruling Princes to see that independence can 
reduce them to so many emigre monarchs ousted by their 
own people. There is also liwlc chance ft>r the Anglo- 
Americans to hook us in as their partners in the game of 
power politics. Tlie essence of our foreign policy, as 
enunciated hy Pandit Nehru, is non-appcasemeni and ncyn- 
aggrossion towards Iwlli contending sides, Russia and the 
Anglo-Americans. 

Need for Cautious Estimate 

But Ceylon's case is far less encouraging. Her 
^independence” is equivalent to Dominion Status with no 


freedom to of)! out of tin* (commonwealth. Aho, it is hedged 
in on all sidc^ hy Anglo (VyloncH* pacts relating to 
Defence, External Affairs and coMain other matters, that 
do not make a hat)pv augury for the future of her Self- 
(JoNcrnmcni /ni«callcd ‘Tudcpcndcurc." Another significant 
fact of recent Oyh nese liihtur^, i- that already there is u 
(omplclc di^agi cement hclwctui ifu- Riiilu ami the Left in 
the j'-land on the Anglo (>‘\ Ion* -« rtlcmr-ui arrived at 
and imp]<'mciif(*d. Also (legion's present top-ranking 
ptditicians kcjU their pc'otih* in the tlark, ami carried on 
ncgotia^ion^ with the Brilisli in a quciT clamh-Miiic fashi<*n. 
Jf the ideal aimed at was DemiNiacy, w}i\ .sliouKl there 
have been an\ Jiecd to do things -urreiJli t ioiisly. There is 
iiulecil I'lo'-c .iinilarily lielweeii Ce\Ioii and Malaya in ibis 
rcspcci. '1 li(‘ Parly called I'MNO and ibe Sultans of 
Malaya Slates combined in an nnhoK alliance to carry on 
secret negotiations with the Brili^li to llnow overboard the 
previous lInion4*roposaU and i«*plair it by a new plan for 
a Eederalion of Malava uliicli leo raised such a sToriii of 
protest from the Chinese ami Malayan Leftist organisations. 

No\eithele'»‘s "Imh'pt udeiKc *’ wiialc\ei the brand may 
be. is an oc< asii n for rejoicing. The writer b:»s no inten- 
tion to <liscoinagt‘ the C(‘\|one'r leadiTs wdio have taken, 
over the ndns of adminisUation tiom tlieir previous ruler. 
Dominion Status. whal<‘vcr its sin ilcoining-, undoubtedly 
a good tiling to .^tarl with. And Ce>lim, given proper lead 
and ilireclion by her leadiu’s, may 'surely hope to march 
from strength to slrtuigili and finally reach the cherished 
goal of <‘oniplotc indepi'inleiue even. Bui in the midst of 
her present exuberaiion'., slm will rlo well to exercise a 
ceUain amount of laution in her rtdalion*: with tlie out- 
going parly. On l!ie entire ^a‘•l tract of what used to he 
Briti"!! Eni])ire a short wliile ago, the mellow glow of 
twilight is now descending. But tin* sooner it is made to 
sink into Ithe mist of lucmorv, the heller. For, the lurid 
grandeur of twilight often tends to persist a little too 
ohduraiely. 

Reforms Remewed 

Ceylon certainly does no! attain her status of a 
Dominion overnight and as a resnlt of Britain's policy ol 
voluntary' liquidation of imperialism. There is plenty of 
pcliiical awakening in the island today which can be 
traced hack to a much earlier period. 

Way hack in 1795 an expedition s^ni out hy the 
British from Madras occupic«l Ceylon, ft bfM ame a British 
colony wdien by the Treaty of .AmicUs the British were 
allowed to retain llie islaml. Between 1798 and 1302, the 
control of the island was divided hctw'cen the Crown and 
the F-ast Imdia Company. But in 1302, the Company was 
divested of its responsibility and Ceylon Iiecame a Crown 
colony. The last king of Kandy, Wickrama RajaBimha 
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(1798-1815) waged a bitter war against the British, but 
the British Governor Sir Robert Brownrigg put down his 
patriotic struggle and Kandy fell into British hands in 
1815. Ceylon's administrative separation from India was 
effected in 1902. 

For nearly 30 years the British Governor with an 
Advisory Council had been exercising absolute executive 
and legislative power, :till in 1833, the first step was taken 
to provide an opportunity for ascertaining the desires of 
the people by selling up a Legislative Council of European 
and Sinhalese nieml)crs nominated by the Governor. It 
claimed by the spokesmen of the British that all through 
•the long period of their stay in Ceylon they were preparing 
the people of the island for democratic self-government, 
such as the recent Ceylonese Independence Act provides. 
The first Legislative Council composed c»f elected mem- 
bers came into being in Ceylon in 1931 under the Reforms 
proposed by the Donoughmore Cemmission. 

The Soitlbiiky Commission and After 

During the thirl ies of this eenlury Ceylon's national 
awakening had received a tremendous impetus from the 
events in neighbouring countries, especially India. But the 
British could do but little to meet Ceyb n's patriotic 
demands. It was only after the conclusion ftf World War II 
that some substantial efforts were made by Britain to 
satisfy Ceylon’s national aspirations. The Soul bury Com- 
mission appointed to consider the island’s administrative 
reforms, made certain rec-onunendalions which wc^rc 
accepted by the British Government a« the basis of the 
White Paper issued in ()('lober, 1945, Tlie Oylon Slate 
Council accepted these Proposals for Reforms. In May, 

1946, a new Constitution wa> enacted based on the White 
Paper of the previous year. It prr^vided for a l-«gislature 
and a Responsible Govemnicnt. According to British offi- 
cials, “It marked an important slep forward, making 
Ceylon the first crlony with a predominantly non- 
European population to approach Dominion Status.” 
Under the Soulbury Reforms Ceylon’s State Council was 
replaced by two chambers, the .Semate and the House of 
Representatives. Pn visij»n was also made for a Cabinet of 
Ministers with responsil)ility to the Legislature and 
through it to the people. But as regards Defence. External 
Affairs and Constitutional Amendments Ceylon's national 
Parliament w'ould be subordinated to the British Govern- 
ment. Bills relating to all three matters were reserved f’r 
the Governor's assent. 

For obvious reasons the Soulbury Reforms could meet 
Ceylon’s nationalist aspirations only partially. In June, 

1947, the British Government announced they were ready 
to accord Ceylon the status of a Dominion, and invited the 
Ceylon Government for negotiations to realise the goal. 
The decision was a welcome departure from Britain’s pas? 
manoeuvres to rivet fresh forges into the chain of slavery, 
while professing to make the colonies fit for self-govern- 
ment. Or rather it appeared to be so in the estimation 
of Ceylon’s top-ranking politicians who reacted favourably 
to the new British move. 

The British Government by their readiness to super- 


sede the Skvulbury Ommission tacitly recognized the 
strength of the Ceylonese public opinion and the mighty 
forces of liberation at work in the entire Far East. 
Ceylon’s politicians appreciated the worth of Dominion 
Status, as it could give them the right to govern their own 
country according to their own choice though, of course, 
Ceylon’s prospects in mailers like Defence and External 
Affairs were not promL^ing enough. 

^ September Elections 

In September, 1947. Oy Ion's first General Elections 
under the Soulbury Reforms were held. Mr. D. S. Sena- 
nayake’s United National Party came off victorious and 
be I>ecaine Oylon’s Prime Minister. On November 14 last, 
the British Government announced that Anglo-Ceylonese 
agreements w'ere reached on matters like Defence, External 
Affairs, etc., “as a preliminary to conferring upon Ceylon 
fully responsible Status within the British Commonwealth 
of Nations.” Under the Oylonese Independence Bill 
enacted later in November Ce>lon obtained “full and 
unrestricted powers ('f legislation in all matters.” The 
Bill became operative with effect from February 4 this 
year. But qualifications that ac(uunpany Ceylon’s “In- 
dependence” as embodied in her Defence Pact with Britain 
leave no doubt that she will play a second fiddle to her 
previous Ruler in the years to come. I’nder the Defence 
arrangements concluded between Ceylon and Britain, the 
two Governments undertake to provide military assistance 
against external aggre-sion and for the protection of 
essential cominunkations. Britain will also enjoy the 
privilege < f stationing forc es on the island, and undertake 
to help in the training and development of Ceylonese 
Armed Forces. 

Ceylon '.s New (’onsiiiulion was inaugurated on Novem- 
b(!r 25 last. When the Dominion Parliament was opened 
by the Governor he expre-sed the hepe that very soon 
Ceylon would attain full responsible government. But the 
Parliamentary legislation making thi‘4 provisi- n is rather 
in keeping with the Britidi tradition of ‘Divide and Rule.’ 
Dominion Status girt on all sides by pacts and agreements 
for the pri»tcction of British strategic and financial interests 
in the East may satisfy a section of Ceylon's people, but 
not all. Dominion .Status is no! the same thing as in- 
dependence. It may satisfy Ceylon's Rightist political 
groups, but her Leftists are in no mood to reconcile them- 
selves to it. All that can be said at the present stage is 
that the march to political emancipation has just begun in 
Ceylon. Certainly her political progress will n*! end with 
the status of a Dominion being bestowed on her. 
Tremendous political changes will take place everywhere 
in the East, and Ceylon is not an air-tight comparlmem 
not to be affected by these. 

The Right and the Left 

Ceylon is not that never-never land of romance and 
pageantry it is often described to be in travelogues and 
pamphlets issued by the Railway and Shipping Companies. 
Today it is a veritable cock-pit of a tough political fight 
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between the Left and the Right. The British Imperialists 
are certainly alive to the danger of these Leftist rumblings 
which may ultimately lead to a complete overthrow of 
alien imperialist regime and with it plunge deep into the 
ocean of oblivion whatever influence its lackeys hold on the 
political life of the island today. Just to forestall that and 
build up a bastion against the Leftist forces in the island 
consolidating tlieir strength any further, the British have 
successfully manoeuvred with its Rightists to foirfi on 
Ceylon a regime that will look like independence out- 
wardly, but acluully help Britain wield her economic and 
strategic interests there with all tlio :^upport of her own 
stooges eiilogis<?d wrongly as tlie rcprcbcntatives of the 
people. Britain has not ahandened lu*r imperialism. She 
is only modernising her colonial rule in the altered 
circumstances of the post-war period. 

For hundreds of years in the fiast the different 
communities inhabiting Ceylon used to raise the primitive 
cry of “Religion in danger". This was an cx]»rcssiun of 
rivalry and jealousy aniuiig tlunn, -Buddhists, Muslims, 
Hindus and (-hrisiians on the island. At a later stage 
yeligiuus riots yielded place to nalionalisiii, but Ceylon’s 
nationalism loo was soon cauglit in the siren grip of racial 
rivalry, and a scelitm of the island’s population with or 
without reason raised au unhappy cry of “Ceylon for the 
Sinhalese.” But today even ihail phase is gradually coming 
to an end and yielding scope and i)lace to division of the 
people on the basis of pt'litkal ideologies. To be more 
exact, in Ceylon today there is a more straight figlit than 
ever between the Left and the Right. The latter arc the 
parly in power, but llie fonner too are a potent force in 
the island’s political life. Democratic Socialism seems the 
only feasible way out of this dilemma, 'flip top-ranking 
politicians of Burma and India have taken care to lake 
into account what explosive }) 0 .«sibililies may follow if the 
Leftist aspirations of their countrymen arc altogether 
ignored. To prevent Communism having much of a dent 
on the soil of A^^ia, it is necessary to forge ahead to a 
new social order whin'h will he more just and equitable 
■than the older f’apitalist order already in decay. That is 
why both Burma and India have declared their objective 
to be the estahlishnienl of Democratic Socialism in both 
countries. But (Ceylon's Rightists seem to be living in 
their own narrow Paradise. Not only have they flouted 
their Leftists altogether, but tied their future blindly to 
the apron-strings of a dying foreign imperialism that aims 
to linger obstinately while creating at the same time the 
illusory spectacle of self-liquidation. The future of Ceylon 
is thus fraught with possibilities of political troubles and 
even an upheaval that may give Communism a chance on 
the island’s soil. 

The Infutence of the Left 

The rifts between the Right and the Left were dearly 
visible during the General Elections last September and 
the result of this political rivalry w'as that Mr. Senanayake’s 
UNP (United National Party) failed to secure a sweeping 
Victory at the polls. Even now in the Ceylonese Legislature 
the UNP commands but a thin majority. The UNP*s 


representative character is doubtful and its influence is 
conflned to the groups that control Ceylon’s vested interests^ 
In the last General Elections the Left Parties in Ceylon 
succeeded in aittracting a good number of votes— g 
phenomenon that reveals there is a swing towards the 
in this island of backward, and down-trodden biit 
politically conscious people. 

Among llie Left Parlies, the first in influence is the 
Lanka Samasamaj (Trotskyist). Next in poeinion is the 
Bolshevik-Leninist Party. Then there is the Ceylon Com* 
munist Party, the third large Leftist group in the island. 
All these Leftist groups along with others like the Ceylon 
Indian Congress and the Tamil Congress stand for com- 
plete independence. They criticise Senanayake and his 
UNP for their acceptance of the Soul bury Constitution 
without consulting the eledlorate. 

The Leftists naturally look askance at British inten- 
tions and their tricky jiianoeuvrings with the Rightists for 
making (Ceylon “an integral part of the imperial defence 
scheme.” Is it not, they rightly ask, ‘mortgaging the 
independence of the island in perpetuity’? 

Socialism, a Golden Solution 

Ceylon's people can be divided into two distinct 
groups — ^thc “Haves” and the “‘Have-nots.” In such 
eireumsiances bitter class-war is likely. But whether there 
will follow a swing to the Right or to the Left depends 
on what influence Mr. Senanayake's UNP can wield over 
the i)tM)ple. At present the influence of Ceylon’s Leftists 
acting in alliance with the non-Sinhalese Parlies is by no 
means negligible. The new Parliament of 96 contains 42 
memhers from the UNP, 18 Leftists, 7 from Tamil Con- 
gress. 6 from Indian Ceylon Congress, 21 Independents, 
and 1 Labour. Will it he possible for the UNP to with- 
stand the strain of the oppusiiion should leftists and other 
disgruntled elements ever seek to overthrow iheir pro- 
Britii'h regime ? There is, of course, a golden solution to 
their dilficulti»‘s. Mr. Senanayake can emulate Pandit 
Nehru's example, try to come nearer the masses and 
understand them and their difficulties, and if possible, 
work for a compromise between the Right and the Left. 
But God help him, if he does not do that and lakes care 
to appease the British and the Sinhalese top-dogs only. 
Thal^ way the island will be rocked by a storm, and the 
inevitable will happen not by a slow peaceful process but 
through bitter struggles for power heiwecn the Riglilt and 
the Left. The age of imperialism is over, and the bitter- 
enders cannot but resent any attempt to prolong the 
tenure of its life in a new garb. 

Indians in Ceylon 

Ceylon’s population comprises in the main three 
different peoples, — the Sinhalese, the Tamils and the 
Indians. A section of the Sinhalese have developed a 
chauvinistic outlook and their anti-Indian feeling seems to 
run high at the present moment. It is for this reason that 
Indians who number about one million out of the island’s 
total population of rix million and who control most of its 
trade have begun to feel nervous about tbeir position in 
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new Ceylon after the British exit (i.e*, withdrawal by the 
front door, but re-entry by the back door). Ceylon’s 
Prime Minister Mr. D. S. Senanayake came out to India 
last December and had talks with Pandit Nehru wiith a 
View to straighten out relations between India and Ceylon. 
Talks were held in a very friendly atmosphere and after 
his return home Mr. Senanayake issued a statement from 
Colombo which said that Indians who would desire to 
make Ceylon their permanent home would be entitled to 
Ceylon citizenship, provided they had certain necessary 
qualifications. This is an eminently sensible stand as no 
modern state could encourage dual citizenship. The Indian 
Government have a duly ito our natinnals abroad to see to 
it that their legitimate rights are not curbed as in F.-M. 
Smuts’ Kingdom that still sticks to its oittmodcd notion 
of white-supremacy. But let us not unduly seek to placate 
vested interests in foreign countries even if owned by our 
own na)tionals. 

Whatever rivalry and ill-feeling he there between the 
Sinhalese and the Indians in Ceylon, owe their origin to 
economic causes. Early in the 19th century European tea 
and coffee planters took over to Ceylon a number of Indian 
subjects, — .the Malayalees and the Tamiliatis to be engaged 
as workers on their estates. Later there were more cross- 
ing over to Ceylon and settling down as permanent in- 
habitants on the island. In course of time Indians living 
in Ceylon came to occupy an important position in the 
island’s economy, — its labour personnel and its trade. 
Ceylonese nationalism naturally looked askance at the 
dominating role played by Indians in Ceylon's economic 
life. Indians claim that they have given prosperity to the 
island, and hope that the Sinhalese will not turn down 
their legitimate demand for citizenship rights including 
franchise. But Mr. Senanayake’s statement referred to 
above is no more than a pleasantly-phrased vagary : it is 
fligjnihcant that he did not explain what he meant when 


he said, Indians in Ceylon would get citizenship 
provided they had certain necessary qualifications. What 
are these necessary qualifications after all ? Mr. Senauayake 
could not help us much beyond suggesting, these were a 
matter for legislation in the near future. It is a well-known 
fact that India’s ties with Ceylon date back to antiquity. 
But can mere sentiment solve a problem which to some 
extent has unnerved our nationals on the island ? Let us 
hope that Ceylon’s present rulers will not fail to mete out 
a just and equiluhlc deal towards them. And Indians too 
in tlieir turn should not resent the control which the 
Sinhalc-e may decide to exercise with regard to future 
immigration from India into Ceylon. It is true that even 
af er u very long period of their sojourn in Ceylon Indians 
retain their own custom. They have not been absorbed in*.o 
the main stream of Ceylonese life and culture. But as 
Ceylonene eitizen.s, they cannot and should not stand apart 
politically from other communities on the island. 

Ceylon cerlainly needs to maintain good-neighbourly 
relations with India tlirough all the years to come. Not 
only do close religious and cultural lies exist between 
•them, but geographically too Ceylon is a part of India. 
This small island which is more or less an appendage of 
India cannot stand apart from the latter. She has to rely 
on India for political reasons. In the interest of her own 
security she certainly cannot afford to have an unfriendly 
big neighbour nagging at her. Given determination and 
good-will Ceylon's pi*cscnt adminisiralors can and must 
straighten out the relations between the Sinhalese and the 
Indians in Ceylon. In fact, in an otherwise bright and 
hopeful |>i(;tijrc of future Tndo-Ceyloncse relations the only 
hlac'k spot as yet discernible is the narrow anti-Indian 
sentiment which has grown up among a section of the 
Sinhalese. ('.eyh;ii has to erase it or troubles will be 
brewing. 
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HOW QAZIS AND MUFTIS DID JUSTICE 


(/n the early yean oj British rule in Bengal) 


Bv Dtt. N. K. SINHA, m.a. idi.D. 
Calcutta University 


M(USLiM penal law, as also the criminal law of the Hindus 
which it had superseded, were regarded by Macaulay as 
altogether unfit for the consideration of the Indian Law 
Commission. In a letter, dated 2nd May, 1837, he argued 
that if India was in possession of a system of criminal 
law which the people regarded with partiality the law 
commissioners would try to digest it and moderately to 
correct it and would not propose a system fundamentally 
different. At the advent of British rule in Bengal the penal 
law in force in Bengal was Muhammadan law. Even after 
1765 the administration of criminal justice continued in 
the hands of the Muhammadans, the Qazis and Muftis 
being responsible for the fatwah or interpretation of 


Muhammadan law, the Fmijdars referring for sentence to 
the Naib Nazim. Muhammad Reza Khan, who was Naib 
Nazim for the greater part of the period from 1765 to 1790 
thus controlled country justice on the criminal side. But 
after December 1790 began the systematic supersession of 
Muslim criminal law by British regulations. Muslim penal 
law was gradually ‘dis-stated’ to such an extent that it had 
no longer any title to the religious veneration of the 
Muslims and only certain original peculiarities, certain 
technical terms and nice distinctions — mere lumber of 
pedantry — remained as relics encumbering the dispensa- 
tion of justice. Macaulay swept this rubbish aside. 

In the Sadr Nizamat records of 1791 and 1792, now 
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in the custody of the High Court of Calcutta, I have seen 
some of the fatimhs of the Qazis and Muftis that give us 
an idea of Muslim criminal jurisprudonce before the advent 
of British regulations. We can also trace in these records 
the supersession of Muslim criminal law step by step. 1 give 
here the exact words used by the Qazis and Muftis, as 
translated into English for the enlightenment of the judges 
of the Sadr Nizamat Adalat, about a century and a half 
ago. 

Fatwah of Sirajuddin Khan, Qazi to the Court of 
Circuit for the Calcutta Division and Mufti Abdul Basal 
re : the murder of Amala by her husband Mangal Das, 
March, 1791. 

‘^Mangol Das has been guilty of a bad action for which 
according to the doctrine of Imaum Aboo Yusuf and 
Imaum Mohammad he would be liable to be punished with 
death but as one of the heirs has forgiven the murderer and 
as it is not possible to divide a person, the law ordains 
that Mungal Dass shall not be punished with death. 
Parbolty (daughter of the deceased) having remitted her 
claim to have share of the price of blood, her claim is 
accordingly done away but Shoroo (sister of the deceased) 
is entitled to receive her share of the price of blood.” 

It was the considered opinion of Meer Hyder and Md. 
Moshuruff, Muftis to the Sadr Nizamat Adalat that “the 
law ordains that it is incumbent on the hakim first to 
consider the will of the heirs of a murdered person with 
regard to the option of requiring blood for blood or the 
price of blood, and if the heirs are not present he must 
cause them to be summoned to attend for Kessaus (Qasas 
— iblood for blood) and Deyut (price of blood) are the 
rights of the slaves of god. Therefore a sentence is pro- 
perly established when it is founded on the will of the 
heirs of a murdered man.” 

Abstract from the proceedings received from the Naib 
Nazim with sentences and dates on which they were passed 
— case of Seyed Chand — murder — date, 17th Shaban, 1205 
(21st April, 1791). 

*Tn a trial for murder the evidence of woman is 
invalid. Shaikh Garoo has given in evidence that Naunee, 
the deceased, died 21 days after receiving the wounds from 
the sword .... the amlah must be directed to keep 
Seyed Chand in confinement and 'to call on the plaintiff 
to know whether he has any other evidence (except that of 
women) to prove that the deceased person died from the 
wounds she received from the sword.” 

A faltoah of Nijm-ud-Din, the Chief Qazi of Bengal, in 
a case of murder — Sadr Nizamat Adalat, December, 1791 : 

^It does not appear whether Keetoo Chowdhury and 
Kaloo Choudhnry are true believers (Musalmans) or 
Zimmies (infidels). If they are Mosulman, the evidence of 
Hindu witnesses cannot be allowed to operate against them 
and further they deny the crime, therefore they are not 
deserving of Tazeer, If the persons are Zimmies, as two 
witnesses give evidence saying that they saw them with 
their own eyes striking with their swords they would have 
been punishable by death had not the witnesses further 


declared thar they did not know from whence the affray 
commenced on which account they are not subject to 
Kessaus but they are deserving of severe punishment. 
Therefore let them be kept in confinement for seven years 
and then be released.” 

Fatwah of Nijm-ud-Din, Meer Hyder and Md. Moshu* 
niif in the case of Russea for murder, May, 1792 : 

'^Russea would have been deserving of being put to 
death fur crime which he has committed had the witnesses 
been Mobamedan but on account of the invalidity of wit- 
nesses Kassaus is removed although he is deserving of 
being imprisoned.” 

Circuit Division of Patna — Trial of Dilla, 5th October, 
1792 — Fatwah of Qazi and Mufti at Patna : 

‘‘Dilla, the defendant confessed the murder of Ramdial 
hut the deceased left an infant daughter three years of age. 
Hence, in conformity to the doctrine of Aboo Yusuf* and 
Mohummad, Dilla the defendant, is not subject to Kessaus 
until the daughter arrives at maturity. . . because the 
ri^hl to demand Kessaus is conjoint.” 

On an appeal to the Sadr Nizamat Adalat, the Chief 
Qazi and Mufti opined : 

'‘The widow and the father of the deceased demand 
Kessaus. In this case, therefore, Dilla according to the 
doctrine of Aboo Huneefa should be put to death.” 

The inconsistency of this law to natural justice could 
not be overlooked by the Governor-General in Council and 
they had to announce that the right of punishment belongs 
to the Government and not to the individual. The disability 
on the Hindus as witnesses and the ban on the evidence 
of women had to be removed. But the Muhammadan 
administrators were themselves convinced of the in- 
adequacy of their law for the prevention of '.rimes. They 
were unable to alter this law in spite of its inadequacy 
becaus-e of its religious sanction. So the custom was almost 
universal in all criminal courts of the Qazis and the Muftis 
adding a reference to the will of the Hakim at the end of 
their judgments. The practice also grew up of condemning 
prisoners to imprisonment during the pleasure of the ruler, 
Md. Reza Khan informed the Sadr Nizamat Adalat that 
such sentences were passed on offenders of whose guilt the 
Qazis and Muftis were convinced but the evidence against 
whom did not amount to legal proof. Such offenders were 
not permitted to return to society and were committed to 
prison during the pleasure of the sovereign. The 
infiprisomment was naturally repugnant to the principle of 
justice and the Sadr Nizamat Adalat in 1791 and 1792 
reviewed all cases of perpetual imprisonment, releasing 
most of the prisoners who had already undergone a 
considerable term of imprisonment.t 

•Abu Yusuf Ibn Yakub, Chief Jnitice of Baghdad under Hanin-ai. 
Raiihid and the author of the atandard legal text book Kilab-ul- 
Kharaj. 

fl have given extracta from only four caae records. To illuatrato 
the principlct guiding Qaxia anl Mufiia I could have referred to ■* 
least twenty aneb caaea from the Sadr Nixamat Adalat recotda but 
that would have given the article not a hlatorical bnt e tochnlonl 
legal aapeot. 



INDUSTRIAL RAW MATERIALS AND WORLD ECONOMY 

Bt c selvanayaki 


To study the role that raw materials have played in the 
shaping of world economy, one should go back to that 
great cataclystic upheaval in the social and economic con- 
ditioins of man-Jthc " Industrial Revolution.” The emer- 
gence of scientific inventions and technical progress, un- 
paroUlcled transportation development and the ushering in 
of the industrial era, the growing importance of manufac- 
turing industries and the new significance of ‘raw 
materials’ — ^these changes followed one another in quick 
succession and a new society was born in which men and 
women produced for commerce and not merely for sub- 
sisrtence, in which they used in their daily lives the prMucts 
of different countries and in which they relied for the 
most part of their production on the h(dp .(rf new marvels 
called machines. 

The development of material knowledge took rapid 
strides and placed in ithe hands of man new weapons by 
which to harness the forces of nature. The progress of 
physical sciences reacted upon metallurgy affording the 
possibility of a larger and a bolder handling of masses of 
metal and other minerals. Machinery on a new scale and 
in a neiw abundance appeared to revolutionise industry* 
The industrial revolution which divided the 19th century 
oiviliiation from the previous ones was the product of this 
mecha<nical revolution. 

The industrial revolution gave a new importance and 
significance to raw materials. Even though man wai 
using the products of nature to produce the goods to 
satisfy his needs, the demand for large quantities of these 
materials of nature rose only after the growth of manu- 
facturing industries on a large scale. The growth of manu- 
facturing industries accelerated the production of raw 
materials and led to a rapid development of mineral re- 
sources firstly slowly and with a limited range of products, 
then on a large scale and extended variety. 

The world output of coal rose from 12 million Ions in 
1800 to more than 45 millions in 1840, 500 million tons in 
1890 and 1200 million tons in 1913; that of pig-iron from 
less than 200,000 tons in 1800 to 10 million tons in 1870 and 
40 million tons in 1900. The same phenomenon was 
observed in other raw materials like oilseeds, rubber, etc. 

This ever-growing demand for raw materials in large 
quantities stimulated the greed of industrial nations fwiio 
cast their eyes around them and scanned the distant 
horizon for raw materials to supply their gigantic factories. 
Instead of spreading friendship among different nations, the 
new opportunity created only friction among them. There 
began a new era of exploitation. The British overseas pos- 
sessions which had hitherto been regarded as a source of 
weakness to the kingdom was no longer regarded as such. 
The “white man’s burden” was transBormed into a source 
of strength. There was a clamour on a vaster scale and 
for new commodities. Hitherto the chief commodities that 
had attracted European powers into nnaettled and bar^ 


barous regions had been gold or other precious metals, 
spaces, ivory or slaves but in the latter quarter of the 
19th century the growth of scientific industrialism was 
creating a new demand for new raw materials like fats and 
greases of every kind and rubber, etc. 

India as the “Agricultural Farm” of Europe supplied the 
European cotintries wilh products in their raw stale. She 
exported spices and opium, oilseeds and fibre which swelled 
the figures in trade between India and the West during the 
early years of the industrial growth of western nations. 
Apart from India there was no great expansion of any 
Phiropean Emipirc until the railways and steamships were 
in effective action. The Australiam settlements developed 
slowly until in 1842, the discovery of valuable copper mines 
and in 1851, of gold gave them a new importance. Australian 
wool became an important article of ccmimerce. By 1840, 
British settlemeiilts had begun in New Zealand and efforts 
were made to develop this island.. After 1871, Germany and 
presently France and later Italy began to look for un- 
annexed raw material areas. So there began a fresh 
scramble all over the world. Europe pounced upon China 
tb divide her coal and America seized the Philippines to 
enforce the “open door." The greed for rubber made 
Africa a victim to European colonies. Thus there deve^ 
loped two different patterns in w^orld economy. The world 
was divided into two sectore—the producer of raw materiala 
and the consumer of raw materials. It was plain that 
Britain, Holland and Portugal were reaping a great and 
growing commercial advantage from their control of 
tropical and sub-tropical products. 

Simultaneously with economic practice, economic 
theory also paid special alicniion to the problem of ‘Vaw 
materials.” Fn^n the niifldle of the 18lh century up to 
the middle of ihc 19th century the problems of raw 
material supply w^rc* generally regarded by economists as 
not only peculiar hut crucial. The Physiocrats regarded 
the raw materials producing industries as the unique source 
of social net product. While Adam Smith disputed the 
contention that agriciil’tiire and mining were the s(.ilc source 
of wealth of nations even he was willing to allow that the 
labour of those engaged in cullivalive and extractive 
industries is certainly more productive than that of mer- 
chants, artificers, etc. Though Ricardo and Mallhus c<nild 
agree on few things, they wore in agreement with this, 
“that the economic process in which nature plays an 
important role and displays most clearly her munificence 
or parsimony are decisive in determining the sale and 
limits of economic progress.” 

After the middle of the 19ih century economics no lew 
than economic statesmanship became increasingly Con- 
cerned with the role of capital in the productive process. 
Latterly however, the focal point of interest appears once 
more to be shifting towards the problem of raiw materials. 
Even before tbo war there was noticeable a tendency both 
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in theory and parctice towards a re-appraisal of, for one 
thing, the significance of technology and for another, the part 
played by raw material availability in moulding the 
economic pattern. After the advent of electric power there 
is more and more a tendency towards the location of 
indualtries near the sources of raw materials. 

With the rise and growth of the industrial civilisation, 
the definition of the term ‘‘raw material” also underwent a 
rapid change. The classical economist regarded as raw 
materials only the material gifts of nature or the various 
vegdtable, animal or mineral products in their crude form. 
In this rase, the dislinrlion between raw maie*rials and 
manufactured articles seem t() be based cn the fact that 
the articles in the creation of winch liiiman energy and 
skill play no part would he regarded as raw materials while 
the arlLrJes in the nianiifarlnrliig group owe to a very 
large extent their properties and form directly to the 
skill of man. 

But the modern concept i<c<n of ‘raw material’ is wider 
and mon; elastic in its scope. Whether an article is a 
raw material or not is determined by the “intentions of the 
consumer and the nature of the part of the article is 
expected lo play in the scheme of manufacture.” Any 
a'rticle which is directly used in the manufacture of 
an'other ariicle is described by the manuifacturCr of the 
latter as a raw material, though it may be a manu- 
factured product from the commercial point of view. Thus, 
lor instance, from the commercial standpoint Oil it a 
finished product but it is scarcely anything more than a 
raw material when paint, varnish or to-ap industries are 
taken into consideration. Even paints and vatmishes can be 
regarded as raw materials when various other dependent 
industries are taken into consideration. Thus the chain 
goes on and on indefinitely. With every step towards widen- 
ing the indtistrial stnidtiire mf a (uuintry and with every 
step towards advancement in scientific and technical 
knowledge, the raw material base is hound to widen. The 
modern industrial world rests on a ra\v material stnicture 
that is international in its scope. 

A modern indn.strial country" usc'^ more, than ten 
thousand different raw materials hut not all these are 
essential for the industrial advanc<*ment of any one country. 
Apart from certain ‘basic’ raw materials which arc essential 
to every country, espeeially in times of war, the industrial 
structure of the different eonnlries rests on ‘primary’ raw 
materials of veffetahle (sul>'divided inl'o agricultural and 
forest), mineral and animal origin. The ultimate basis of 
all kinds of Industrie'^ are ibc'^e ‘primary’ raw materials. 
Tlie different categories of minerals like iron, steel, lead, 
copper, zincn manganese, mica, tin, bauxite, etc.; the textile 
raw materials like cotton, wool, silk, jute and other fibres; 
fat materials like eotton seeds, castor seed, groundnuts, 
etc.; iforcsl materials like timber, w*wid. wood-pulp, etc.; 
rubber ; hides and skins ; these arc gc-mc of the raw 
materials which figure prominently in world trade and for 
the supply of which highly industrialised nations exploit 
the industrially undeveloped regions for their own benefit. 

But the 19th century pattern of world economy which 
divided the world into two distinct sectors — iprodneers of 


raw materials and consumers of raw material ^—could not 
remain undisturbed for I'omg. One part of the world would 
not perennially remain agricultural, producing materials for 
the gigantic factories of the other part and serving aa 
markets for the finished products of those factories. With 
the awakening of their oonsciuiusness politically, there waa 
a protest against this annual drain of their raw materials 
fto foreign lands and there was more and more a tendency 
towards restriction of exports and their utilisation for 
indigenous industries. This made the problem of raw 
material supply all the more acute and the different nations 
of the wurld began to feci the necessity for an enquiiT. 
into the qucslion of equal coinmeTcial access for aU nationg 
lo certain essential raw materials. 

With the appearance of an independent India on the 
industrial map of the world, the world economic stnictur© 
is hound to undergo considerable changes. India will no 
longer he an exporter of raw materials but a oonsumor, 
Ifer natural resouecs antual and potential, will be utilised 
for the industrial development of the nation, lliiswill call 
for a comprehensive snney of her raw material rcsourceSf 
which have hitherto been left unexplored or exploited 
indiscriminalcly. While the ifuture industrial structure o£ 
India will depenrl on the full and economic utilisation of 
her natural wealth that of Other highly industrialised 
nations like U. S. Al will be determined by the way in 
which they re-act to the fact that their resources aro 
dwindling. A recent report on America’s natural resouroet 
reveals that the war has severely depleted her known com. 
mercial reserves of metals. High grade iron oro, it is ottl> 
mated, will cover at best seventeen more years, while the 
output of lead mines is only half of what itVas twenty 
years back, cither metals like copper and zinc might last 
for a decade more but manganese, tungsten, etc., are near 
exhaustion. Her limber resources are only SO per cent of 
what was available in 1910 and annual growth covers only 
two-thirds of yearly needs. In future America’s industrial 
n^quirements of raw materials will have to be met by 
‘^large imports, by digging deeper into the eftrth, by using 
lower grade ores and by developing substitutes.* ' 

This brings us to the question of synthetic raw materials 
and their economic implications. So long as raw materials 
are cheap and plentiful, there is little spur towards devis- 
ing man-made suhi^litutes for them. But as soon as the 
pinch of scarcity is felt and thtr cost of raw material goes 
lip. wits are put to work to offset the limitation. Either by 
exact s^Tithctic imitajtinn of natural products or by substi- 
tutes for natural products or by bringing into existence 
entirely new substainces, the chemist reduces the depen- 
dence on natural raw materials. Tlie 2ffth century has 
been called the ‘century of synthetics.’ yet not many of 
us are aware of its full implcations or the nature of their 
possible impact on industrial and economic structure. 
Synthesising enables a country to make the mosit economic 
use of scarce materials which it possess and thus raise it® 
industrial potentiality. The new technique of synthetics 
will enable a country to make the most economic use of 
iks mineral resources (which are “shrinking assets”) and 
to reJy more than ever on renewable nataral resouroet like 
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agriculture and forestry. Finally, the use of syniHelic 
materials will powerfully affect the ‘'localisation** of 
industry. We are told that in the new age of synthetics 
cheap power and availability of coal and petroleum and also 
labour will constitute tbe chief locational factors for 
industries. During the war it W'us thought that the German 
economic machine would break clown for want of this 
material or that, but synthetic materials came to tbe rescue 
and kept the machinery going. 

But until such time as when synthetic products invad- 


ing the entire industrial structure of the world, bring 
about a more equal distribulti'Oin of industrial opportunities 
among nations, the fact of the uneven distribution of raw 
materials will, by creating the problem of raw material 
supply, maintain the present rivalry and exploitation 
among the different counitries. Until such time as when 
the new technique of synthetics diminishes the importance 
of raw material availability in moulding the economic 
pattern of different countries, the problem of raw material 
supply will persist. 


STAGGERED WORKING IN BRITAIN 

By GORDON CUMMINGS 


Among the expedients now being used by British industry 
to speed productii n is the ^^laggering of working hours. 
The primary ul»jrK‘tive of this is to a\oid a repetition of 
last winter’s heavy load shedding of electricity, which was 
caused by the inability of generating plants to cope with 
peak loads and demands often far beyond their capacity. 
This scheme, judging by facts just issued, is a success. 
Staggering has reduced the industrial electricity peak by 
one quarter and has transferred about 750.000 kilowatts 
from peak hours to less busy periods of the day. 

Staggering has been arranged in four main ways, all 
by voluntary arrangement. Transfer to night work of 
processes with a heavy cloctrical load, but involving 
comparative^ few workers, is one method. A second one 
is tlie staggering of daytime and evening shifts, while a 
third is what is known as the power-less day scheme, 
whereby each firm in an area has one <fay without power 
and makes up the working lime by longer hours on other 
days or at the week-end. The fourth method is the use of 
private generators, mostly driven by oil. 

In addition to the considerable conservation of fuel 
and the prevention of production hold-ups, staggering, by 
reason of its spreading of working hours over a longer 
day, has aho eased transport problems in many areas. In 
fact, in the (:a=e of the workers, staggering was first 
adopted in the early years? (»f the war for the purpose of 
reducing peak leads on transport. Schemes then evolved 
showed that a difference of as little as 15 minutes in the 
starting and finishing limes of differeni factories in one 
locality could save a high proportion of transport and get 
workers from and to their homes in much h\ss time. 
Transport staggering is now a settled feature in many 
industrial areas of Britain and also in big business areas 
such as the City of Ixmdon. 

The electricity staggering scheme, incidentally, is aR 
example of the way in which British workers are adjusting 
themselves to the present call for greater production. They 
are convinced that hard work plus, in most cases, tem- 
porary inconvenience, is the essential prelude to the* return 
of more prosperous and plentiful times. This is coupled 
with the realisation that, although production in many 


industries is going ahead, there are still big demands to 
meet. 

Coal is an instance of this need for still further 
efforts. On the basis of recent production figures there 
will be no coal hold-up this winter. Avoiding a hold-up 
will nut, however, be enough. Britain has recently resumed 
coal exports in a small way and plans to increase them 
substantially. For this purpose, therefore, ibis year’s 
production target has been raised by 14,000 000 tons to 
214, 000, (KK) tons which, without allowing for holidays, will 
mean an average of 4,125,000 tons a week compared with 
recent averages of about 4,250.000 tons. It is advis- 
able to point out here, however, that Biictuations in weekly 
production must he expected during the next two to three 
months, which will cover the severest winter weather. 

Ojien cast coal mining, which has been providing 
something approaching 250,000 ions weekly, is almost 
entirely at the mercy of the weather and a freeze-up might 
easily reduce this source of supply to nothing. The British 
auihorilh's, fully alive to all the adverse possibilities, have 
therefore based their calculations on average production 
over a lengthy period. .Any fulling off in weekly pruduction 
from till? recent liigli levels of more than 4,250,000 tons 
will con‘-<*quenily not indicate lhai objectives arc going 
adrift or that cxi^orl plans will have to lie trimmed. What 
will lie I'lst in the cold weather will he made up later in 
the year. And on this question of catching up on lost 
production it must he remembered that mechanisalion of 
the British coal-mines is going ahc'ud at a good pace. As 
more machines are installed so will the output per man 
shift increase. 

Summing up, therefore, it seems safe to say that coal, 
while it will still play a vital part in the British economy, 
will not he of the same paramount importance in 1948 as 
it was last year. Steel is likely to take its place in the 
order of demand. British steel production has been set a 
target of 14-, 000.000 tons for 1948. It should manage toi 
achieve that, particularly as recent monthly output has been 
in excess of this figure. Here again, however, any temporary 
recessions in the winter months are likely to be made good 
later in 1948. 



Whither Pakistan ?— what next ? 

By QAZI MUKHTAR AHMAD, ma. 


Time has only shown that tlic establishment of Pakis- 
tan has been the; greatest catastrophe for the Muslim 
masses. The havoc it nas wrouglit, the situation it 
has created is almost unparalleled in the history ol 
the homo-sapiens. Innumerable human beings, both 
Hindus and Mussulmans, weie massacred in cold blood. 
Those who escaped death have become homeless. It 
ia all Pakistan’s doing. The human history' dot's Hot 
record a greater blunder than Pakistan which has 
proved to be more devastating than Chengiz Khan’s 
invasion where only 23,000 ptjople were massaert'd, 
more abhorrent than the St. Bartholomew’s Day mas- 
sacre where 30,000 men were killed, more impolitic 
than Shah Jahan’s invasion of Ctmlral Asia where ttic 
Indian soldiers suffti’od a defeat worse than dt'ath. 
Pakistan's success might be gigantic, its failure is 
bound to be so. The establishment of this so-called 
Muslim state has provi'd to be the greatest misfortune 
of those whose state it is unfortunately called. Wliy 
this? Only because it was not established with honest 
intentions. Now it is i*lear beyond any shadow ot 
doubt that it is, in fine, the remltant of power politics, 
its foundation is therefore bound to be shaky. It is 
a state which can scarcely be labelled politically. It 
professes to be a democracy, but it ac'ts otherwise'; it 
calls itself a Muslim state, but it continup.'i to b(' » 
dictatorship; it pretends to safeguard the minorities, 
but its leaders are busy in something else in levelling 
ch.arges against Hindustan. Li(‘s are heaped upon lies, 
one blunder is followed by another greater in magni- 
tude. Completely oblivious of the interests of fhc 
Indian Muslims on whose support its structure was 
laid up, Pakistan stands for lighting with all the world. 
“Its ideal is Machiavelli and not the U.N.U. 
Charter.” To call it the custodian of the Muslim 
interest is a grotesque reversal of tnith. 

An honest Muslim feels, as he felt before, that 
Pakistan is not the result of the true general \vill 
of the Muslims, because it was achieved with the 
employment of Fascist technique. The Muslim League 
was not a political organization, it was a communal 
body. It cxi)Ioitod religion, it consecrated sacrilege, it 
entrapped the poor Muslim masses. The false cry ot 
Islam in danger completely upset a common Muslim, 
who was too honest, too simple-minded to understand 
the trickery of the League leaders. Iliey literally 
acted upon the technique followed by Hitler in Ger- 
many, by Mussolini in Italy. They had an object in 
view, the safeguard of the Muslim upper classes. 
They were absolutely clear in their minds about the 
object in view, and I must confess that they played 
their game with consummate adroitness. Most of them 
4)oming from upper classes knew fully well that 


the uuconlrolable democratizing spirit uf the time will 
cut at tlie very rout oi their power, and the re- 
actionary in>stituUoiLs like Aristocracy, Landlordism, 
Capitalism will be liquidated. They joined the Muslim 
League, not for the amelioration of the Muslim 
masse:!, but for the realizatiun of their own ambitions. 
To them politics was a mere gamble, and the Muslim 
League only a iace-sa\iiig device. Tliey had an axe 
to grind, the Muslim masses wiri‘ made a scape-goat. 
For the realization of their umsicred ambitions they 
resorted to communal propaganda. In this technique 
the3'' were adepts, no less than Dr. Coebblos. Harp- 
ing upon the ndigious lune always, [hey sought to win 
the Muslim masses. 'J'lieir colossal proiiaganda, their 
hate-jiropagaliiig sermons, their bellicose slogans had 
the desired reaction. The Muslims! gradually lost the 
political sense and ultimalely tlu\v were cn masse be- 
trayed. None was allowed to examine tlie League 
politics, lest its loophole:! might bo exposed. The 
command of I hi' Fuehrer was to follow him blindly. 
Mr. Jiniiah, now the Qiid-e-Azam, once said, “Vole 
for the Leagui' candidate, be it a lamp ])ost.” .linuan 
undoubtedly luade the Muslim ])olitics arisio-ratic, he 
made it an ass’s bridge by his word-jugglery. 

Further, for acliioving the Kldorado, devastating 
and absurd tactics were followed. Ignoring completely 
the historical and geographical factors, Jinnah pro- 
poundi'd the fantastic Iwo-nalioii theory for widening 
the gulf between the Hindus and the Muslims- 
Muslims were sup)posed to have one culture, the Hindus 
quite the other when 99 i)er cent of the Indian Mus- 
lims were converts from Hinduism and when all 
them belonged to one race, the Aryan race. It is 
needles.s to discuss the absurdity of this theory which 
divided cultures on the basis of religion. Were it so, 
all the Muslims of the world would have been one 
nation. TIjc enunciation of thi‘5 theory ha.s proved 
to be more suicidal IJian Pakistan itself. Jinnah 
tried to dismember the Indian nation. If the Hindu 
ma9.«!os detest lodav’ with their whole soul the 
pro-Pakistan Muslim, they are justified in doing 
Jinnah wanted to crush the Indian nation, but the 
time will tell him that he was weaving the rope of 
sand, ho was tr>dng for the impossible. It is a tragedy 
of histoiy^ that ho tomporarily siicccodcd in befooling 
the Muslim masses. 

This seems to bo the correcc analysis of the posi- 
tion. Now when the mischief is done, I think that an 
average Muslim understands what Pakistnn means. He 
seems to realise that it is the symbol of tyranny, the 
result of Mr. Jinnah’s ego. This I am talking about the 
average Muslim, not about the remnants of Jinnahisnii 
who tftill abound in India. Now, a pertinent question 
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risea, were the Muslims so childlike as not to know 
the dire consequences of Pakistan. I, in my heart ot 
heart, feel that the Muslim rank and hie were really 
•o. They supported Pakistan without understanding 
the implications of this diabolical move. They became 
powerless before the psychological methods of Mr. 
Jinnah, they surrendered in an unconscious emotional 
state of mind. Such parallels are not far to seek m 
liistory. The Nazi creed, in spite of its inherent in- 
consistencies and dangers, was once the dominant creed 
of Germany. If anybody is to be blamed, it is iiitler 
and his satellites, and not the German people. Musso- 
lini did likewise in Italy, Metternicli in Austria, 
llandolph Churcliill and latterly of the same sj^ecies 
Winston Churchill in Great Britain. The leaders 
had always been responsible, tlie masses had alivays 
been like sheep. 

If anybody is to blame today, it is the League 
leadership and a certain section of the Muslim edu- 
cated class. The concilialori' attitude of the Congress 
leaders turned their brains, and the Muslim League 
leaders developed a peculiar complex. Always intransi- 
gent and irreconcilable, puffed up with pride, they were 
always in all. They developed a peculiar code ^1 
courtesy. Every Muslim League header followed the 
example set by Jinnah Saheb. I vciy well remember 
that in 1945 when I criticized, through the columns ^f 
the Leader and Palrlka, a speech of Raja of Mahmud- 
abad, I got an unhcaltliy rebuff. I received various 
letters, full of abuses and foul exi)ressions and w’hich 
I still preserve as a monument of their folly. 

It is in this background that the present problem 
of the Indian Muslims should be understood. An 
average Muslim seems to be soiry for what he has 
done, although I quite realise that the Muslim League 
Btalwarld are still as irreconcilable as they were before. 
Now the task of the Machiavellian diplomatists has 
ended, that of the common Muslim begun. lie niu.>t 
realise, fully 'well, that there lias been tremendous 
change in the political firmament of India. He has 
to fit himself in the new set-up. The Indian Muslims 
should, once and for all, drive away the delusion that 
Jinnah can be of any help to them any more. Jinnah ’s 
tactics have now been exposed, he lias undoubtedly 
proved himself to be the Dutchman of Indian politics. 
Those who will still continue to follow his path, 1 
warn tliem that they wdll be pla>’ing with edge tools. 
Jinnah had completely forgotten the Indian Muslims 
on whose support the stnicturc of Pakistan was lairt 
up. He did not say a single word of sympathy lor 
them, all that he has said so far is plundering and 
blundering. It is meant to delude us. 

Jinnah’s clap-traps should no more be heard. The 
Indian Muslima are Indians and not Pakistanis. Uliey 
have thrown their lot, and I am happy they have done 
BO, with the Hindus, their countrymen, who ean 
afiford to ignore them. 

I am personally opposed to the giving of any 
pledge to loyalty. They should prove by their actions 


that they are loyal to India, If they stand the trial, 
I am sure, the suspicion will vanish like snow in the 
sun-shine. Having faith in democracy, in the gene- 
rosity and broad-mindedness of the majority com- 
munity, Muslims should proceed on with courage and 
determination. They have to undo what they have 
done, they have to follow a new lead. In short they 
have a tremendous tusk before them. If they do i^ot 
learn by experience even now, if they x^ersist in their 
folly, they have no right to exist, either in India or 
anywhere else. 

Further, they should follow with single-minded 
devotion the following line of action. It is, in fine, 
a device for self-preservation: 

Muslims should now ungriulgiiigly follow the load 
of Maulana Azad, the apostle of patriotism. Had they 
only followed him earlier, the worst would not have 
happened. E\eu the belated adherence will solve the 
problem. If the Muslims of India fail to unite ahd 
come on a single platform, 1 am afraid, their fate will 
be worse than that of the Jews in l*aJestine^ the 
Negroes in Latin America, the Indians in South Africa. 

The Muslim League should be demolished root and 
branch. An organisation whose nii-Mduef has been so 
far-extending does not aeserve to exist. Hindus arc 
not keen to see its funeral for they have nothing to 
fear against, it; Muslims sliould in their own interest 
bury it deej>. \Vc have liad enough of comiiiunali^m. 
Now' no more of it. In the future India it is bound 
to be a drug in the inarkt't. The Muslim League 
leaders should take to solitary cells, they should 
retire from polilics otherwise they will do tremendous 
linrm to the Muslim com'munity. They are no more 
wanlf>d, J^akistan has proved to be their death warrant. 

I agree, the Muslims should join the Congress 
only if they sincerely resign to its creed. If their 
adherence to it is only out of expediency and it is 
not based on intellectual conviction, 1 shall advise 
them not to join the Congri'ss. They should know fully 
well that in the code of international politics, turn- 
coats are called Quislings and their imnishmont is 
death. They should be unequivocally loyal to the 
state and should be p’-epared to fight against any 
power, be it Pakistan or any other state. Mere word- 
profession will not do, let them translate it into 
action. • 

Next, they have to undo with enthusiasm and 
push what they once difl so foolisldy. Pakistan 
has got to be liquidated in the lifetime of Mr. Jinnah. 
Muslims should be able to tell in his face that he 
hoodwinked them, he did them harm by dividing 
India which was designed to be one country. This 
is not a long-term programme. I am confident that 
if they whole-heartedly try for it, India will again be 
united. The infant st,ate of Pakistan can be liquidated 
soon. Mr. Jinnah seems to bank ux)on the help of the 
Muslim countries. The clear-sighted know that he is 
suffering from intellectual squint, he is labouring under 
a delucdoxi, because the Islamic countries are national 
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states, they do not thrive on communalism. as Pakistan 
does. The Muslims of India who made Pakistan can 
as well undo it. If the reactionaiy Sunderbund could 
be liquidated in Switzerland, why not Pakistan in 
India? 

Lastly, the Muslims should learn to be good 
neighbours. They have got to adjust themselves m 
the new settings or else they are likely to be perse- 
cuted. Now they should attach no importance to the 
old controversies like eow-slaughtcr and music before 
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mosque. They are tlie bogies of British Imperial- 
ism and have no substance in them. Moreover, il 
cow-slaughter injures his neighbour, it is his duty 
as a good citizen to refrain from it. Muslims should 
also give up emphasizing the importance of Urdu, it 
has no religious sanctity whatsoever. If they do not 
learn Hindi, they will do it at the cost of their in- 
terests. It is in these little things that they can show 
their willingness io be good and loyal citizens ol 
India. 


INDIA’S CONTRIBUTION TO WORLD CIVIUSATION 

By Pbof. SANTOSH KUMAR RAY, mji. (Econ. & Hist.), b.t., b-l. 


One is amazed at, tlic grandeur and majesty of India’s 
mountains — ^ihe Himalayas. Far nioie marvellous is the 
story of Jndia'.s conirihiition to world civilizaii‘.n. The 
8uI>j(‘Ct is a vast one. It would fill \olumes. All that wc 
can do in the course of a short article is to refer to some 
liisioneal facts, hy way of illustration. 

Tile ancient Grm.‘ks owed not a little to Indian philo- 
sophy. Pythagoras in the 5th eenlury, and later Plotinus 
were the chief exponents of Indian i)hilo!-oph>. Indian 
philosophers maintain that the Absolute, which is also the 
Infiniu;. cannot he apprehended by the finite hunian min<l 
nor expressed in the limited human speech. That is also 
the central idea in the phdosophy of Plotinus. The fol- 
lowing quotation from Plotinus reminds one of the famous 
expres«4ion of Indian philosL>phy, na iti (’He is iiot 
lhi.s’). Plotinus says. “’Vi'e say wdiat He is not, we cannot 
say wliat He is.” 

Sir Flinders Petrie of the British School of Egyptian 
Archaeology discovered at Memphis (the ancient ca|»itf-! 
of Egypt) some statues of Indian typos. Sucli discoveries 
prove the cxi.slencc of an Indian colony in ancient Egypt 
about 500 B.C. 

One of the statues represents an Indian Yogi, sitting 
crose-leggcd in deep meditation. Ideas of asceticism wdiich 
appeared in Egypt alRnit this time must have been <lue 
to contact with the Indians. 

Sir Aurel Stein, a former principal of the Oriental 
College, Lahore, discovered that ancient In<Jia eetahlished 
colonies in Central Asia and ruled there for several cen- 
turies. They also introduced there their own language — 
a kind of Prakrita. The study of the materials collected 
by the British, the French, the German, the Russian and 
the Japanese governments sh'ows among other things that 
the Ramayana and the Mahahharata were translated into 
languages of Central Asia — Khotanese, Manicliian, Kuehian, 
etc, , 

Numerous Sanskrit works were translated into Tibe- 
tan and Chinese. The two Tibetan Encyclopaedias con- 
sist mainly of translations of Sanskrit works. Many thou- 
sand Indian nuns went to China and ftmnded schools and 
colleges. 

Indian philosophy, Indian art, Indian architecture, 
Indian literature, Indian games, Indian medicine, Indian 


music, etc., followed Buddhism into Tibet, China, Korfift. 
Anna III, Siam and other parts of Central and Eastern Asia, 
and have left indelible impression on those countries. 

It is well-known that ancient India engaged in remark- 
able inarilimc activities and set up powerful kingdoms in 
Ceylon, Java, Sumatra, Indonesia and other places. 

The Sanskrit work Pamhatantra was translated into 
several languages, e.g., Arabic, Persian, Latin, Greek, 
French, German, English, clc. The Indian method of 
telling a tale within u talc was widely imitated, e.g., in 
One Thousand and One Nights iAlf-Lela) in Arabic and 
in the Pentameron and i>erameron in Italian. Many 
Indian tales arc found in La Fontaine's famous work in 
IVench. Sir Tliomas North adopted them in English and 
they were utilised by Shiokespeare in a modified form in 
his plays. Goethe, one of the greatest of modern European 
poets and playwrights, was deeply impressed with Sakuntalu. 
He modelled the prologue of his master-piece Faust on 
that of Stthuntala. Schopenhauer read the Latin tiansia- 
lions of the Upanishads and exclaimed, “This is the solace 
of my life; this will be the s'^lace of my death.” Bhaga- 
vadgila deeply impressed Von Humlioldl, the Rabindra- 
naili Tagore of Germany, The influence of the Gita on 
Carlyle and Emerson is now generally rettognised. The 
German translations of Sanskrit works produced a very 
powerful movement ("storm and stress”) in German 
literature. 

Mathematics and other sciences travelled from India 
to Europe via Arabia. The world owes much to AryahhatiH, 
Varahamihira, Khana, Lilavati and to a galaxy of Indian 
astronomers and scientists. The Indian system of medicine 
deserves special mention. Sir P. C. Ray has done a great 
service in writing a treatise on the origin and history of 
Indian chemistry. 

The A junta school of painting and the Gandhara and 
the Mathura schools of sculpture still hear testimony to 
India’s remarkable contribution in the field of fine arts. 
The dancing figure of the god Siva as Nataraja, dancing 
the cosmic dance, is indeed a master-piece of the world. 

Empires have come and gone. But from the palmy 
days of Harappa and Muhenjo-Daro down to this Gandhian 
era, India’s unique contribution continues almost unbroken. 



LONG STAPLE COTfON CULTIVATION IN BENGAL 

lt0 Present Condition 

By SARADA CITARAN CIIAKRAVARIT 


Pehsons imerrsird in (’olloii ciillivation art* aware lliAl 
I lie fiencral impre‘<Mon ann n^; people and also of tlie 
(iineniinciil Agriculuiral Depurlinenl had liPon that 
Bengal was unfit for long-siaphul cotton cultivation, llio 
Dhakeswari (lotton aMills by a series of experiments for 
several years sneeeeiled in removing this wrong impression, 
when the Direi-lor, Technological Laboratory, Bombay, 
found -the cotton produced by the 1). C. Mills, superior ^o 
similar cotton produced in other ])rovinccs in India. This 
encouraged the Mill Owners' Association, Bengal, and the 
Uovernincnt to try its eiillivation in different parts of 
Bengal. A scheme of work for iS years at a cost of 
Rc. 20,000 financed half and half In the above two 
organisa'tions, was adopted and the work began from lO.'lB. 
7'he result was all along successful and this was confirmed 
by the Seiretary. Indian Central Colton (Committee, who 
\isited some cotton centres in 1910. Tlic Committee further 
lielped the working of ilie scheme, by maintaining a cotton 
supervising officer for llie la^l \ears of tin* Asorkiiig 
of the scheme, lie further undertook t(> work a fiill-lledgcd 
cotton botanical scheme in Bengal, as is done in other 
cotton-growing provine^os in India. 

Tlu* colloii scheme was extended for another 3 years 
in a modified form. Due to war conditions the Indian 
Central C(»tlon ('ommillee did not do anything to help the 
cause, it may be said that Bengal j;ays a \aH amount 
every year in the inaintenanre of llie Commiitec in the 
form of cotton-cess paid by Mills in Bengal. The (^om- 
mjllee. lioweNer. spends by lacs for other provimes in 
India. The matter was represented to the Committee several 
times by the Managing Agent < f the D. C. Mills, Mr. S. K. 
Basil, as Member (»f that C.ommitlee, bin the mailer was not 
taken up by them, mainly on the ex<< use that the workiim 
of the scheme did not appreciably increase the acreage in 
the province. 

The working of the -cheme ha'- pr(»ved that cotton 
can grow in Bengal and ihal ^\itli profit, hiil llieie are 
many difficulties to overcome. 

(!) The growers received ilnnr prices Nrry laic, 
sometimes after two years. The Mills do wx purchase 
seed-rollon. Due to labour, staff, transport and ginning 
difficulties, the Agricultural Department rlirough whom 
cotton is collected, ginned and sold, could not expedi’e 
matters. The Dhakeswari Cotton Mills, the main 
purchaser of all cotton produced under cotton scheme, 
began to purchase seed cfftlon in small quantity even by 
fractio.ns of a maund, and arranginl for ginning in their 
Mills and further paid premium ovit f»rdiiiary (curri nt) 
jirices of eotum. The Governiiieiit < ould not help in 
despatching the cotton Vo the MilU immediately after 
harvesting, so the difficulties in receiving prompt payment 
continued. 

f2) During war, growers like Bengal Farms and 
Industries Ltd., Badkiilla (Nadia), Kumar S. (!. Roy of 


Bardhankuli iDinajpur). etc., though realised 200 p.e. 
profit by ecMon growing, abandoned the same, as they 
found v«*geiahle growing for the army more profitable. 

(3) Tlie Agricultural Department selected sites of 
elllli^al^(m very late in the season, so also they are laic in 
sufiplying s(*eds. Lamest growers like Khadi Pratisihan, 
Aii-Tndia Spinnors Association. Bengal, and other Farms and 
Organisations wanting to grow cotton outside the scheme 
had seareely l>een suiiplied with seeds. In most such cases 
they had to depend on the Dhake-^wari Colton Mills fnr 
seeds. 

(I) It may lie nientinncd that the Commercial 
Museum. Calcutta Corporation, helped the cause, by wid<? 
circiilaliim of rejuinis they made from The Modem Review 
tjiine, 1911 1 of an arlielf contributed by the Agricultural 
Offic-er of the D. C. Mills, Ltd., on “J^ong Stapled Cotton 
Cultivation' and alsu of the paper read by him in the 
meeting, dated, 23-1-38, where the schtmie for colloii work 
was accepted by tin* (Government and the Mill Owners 
As'-oeiation, Bengal. For the success of the work it is 
necessary that organisations like the ab(\e, the Dhakeswari 
Colton Mi|]<. i»thei mills and organisaii(ms should come 
f(»rw'ai(l uml helt» llu' cau^c. 

'rhe three years cotlon scln*nic w'hich had been work- 
ing liom 19k3 w.is given up ahriiplK on 30-9-45 before 
exjurv of the slipulaled period of work /.e., up to March, 
194/). The Dhakeswari Cotton MilU strongly protesteil 
against ihi'i mea'^ure. It was however revived and a three 
Ncar^ I'otton extension scheme a! a c.O'Si ^f R^. 75,000 
conlrilmtcd !>> the Coveninietit of BeJjgal, has been work- 
ing from 1946. With the working of this scheme, the 
management was iransferrml to new inexperienced baud'*. 
They did not thi^ time take the help of the Dhakeswari 
(Gollon Mills in lime, which had always helped them with 
sclecticii of sites and growers. First year's work under this 
scheme 1946-47 was not salisfaclorv. In the second year of 
its wcik 1947-43, the management had much improved and 
I here was a|)t)recialjie increus-e in acreage, when partition 
of Bengal hampered the work. The urea grown with cotton 
under tlie scheme with the help of the Dliakc.swari Colton 
Milks at Bamungarli, near Fulhari railway station in P.S, 
Nawabgunj, Dist. East Dinajpur, though working under 
cotton scheme is not iecei>ing supply of manures and cash 
money, provided in the selierne. The year 1947-48 is had for 
co:ion, as with oilier crops in Bengal. It is most regrettable 
that the West Bengal Agricultural Department, this time 
also, gave up the scheme abruptly from January 16 , 1948 . 
Under the cMton scheme they gave an undertaking to the 
growers to gin their cotton, free and help them in their 
sale. By giving up the sclieme liefore its stipulated working 
period up to March, 1948, they not only avoided their 
obligations to growers, but jmsitively injured the cotton 
possibilities work by ceasing to collect seeds, so essential 
for future multipliealion purpose. To get seeds from other 
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priwiiicrs ill India is very diiTicull and no grower in Bengal 
is expeeled to supply cotton 1o Govenimpni, willioiit 
rcreiving tin* ahovr facilities |)io\ided in the scheme. The 
Dliakeswari (Rollon IMiJls have given an undertaking 1o 
growers to purehust* seed-col I on in small quantities. 

The Caleiitta University at th(‘ instance of liu: 
Dhakeswari Cotton Afills took iqi research work on cotton. 
Subsequently, they began working under a seheme fmaneed 
l»y the Mill Owners Association!. Bengal, at a cost »f 
Bs. J2.B00. Since inception of this work the Univer-iiv 
dei>pn<I for cultivation solely on tin* Dhakeswari Cotton 
Mills and aNo for supply of seeds for their re-^earch work. 
The B(»se Iii‘-liluirc also has heeu carrying ‘ ii ‘‘Breeding 
JinestigalioU'- in long-'-tatileil cotton” under a three years' 
-elieiiK* at a of \i^. 15,(KM) finarieed h> the (Government 
which expires this season 1947-dB. Bv "^idfing and crossing 
they fiave evolved some useful tv ties •-uitable for Bengal. 
The scheme of w'lrk unless exlen<lcd for another few years, 
will lease the work unfinished. The results so far achieved 
are not siTving an> useful purpose! for want of any co- 
ordinated action hetwciTi the Institute and ♦jrowers under 
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the (aitloii Scheme. The Dhakeswari Cotton Mills have, 
howt'xer. given them an undertaking to gn»w their prcuiis- 
ing hybri<hs and keep them informed of their performance 
under various hehl conditions. Willi llii-' tdijeci in view, 
the Milk have selected for their working, a plot of laud, 
near Fuleu Station (Sanlipur), which is within easy reach 
from Calcutta and (!an often he supervised by the above 
Iw: Institulion^i. 

The Dhakeswari Cotton Mills foi the last 15 ycdis 
have lieen doing what is possible for a private orgaiiisafion 
to help ihe eoCtoii posMliilities work in Bengal. Tlie 
< ioxernmcnl also bv working under different schemes for 
the la-t ten >ears arc convinced of its p(»ssibilitics as will 
f>e evident from its different w'orking reyiorts. Tlie (Vnlral 
Coiioii (!omniiWee of India during liieir insiierthm in 1940 
coiifiniied of ibis p< ssibilities work. 

It is a mystery why tlie aimve bodies aie not taking 
up the work in all earnestness, willioiii which improvement 
will he very late. With the division of Bengal, under two 
(Govern men I •*, there i- no kn»»wing whether they will work 
‘ II cotton next year. 


POLI I'ICAL ORGANISATION OF THE INDIAN MUTINEERS 

A Study in the History of Political Institutions 

By SATTNDRA SINGH, m.a. 

Di'parlmeid of Political Sdcticf’, Vniverffity Holl^ Lahore 


Titr Imiiaii has bvon a popular subject with 

the historian, British and Indian. But so far be has 
essentially confined himself to the analysis of thi^ 
causes or to llie narration of the events of this ‘*wai 
of barbarsim against barbarism.”® If a Kaye or » 
Malleson portrayed the atrocities of the Mutineers, an 
Edward Tliompson or a Savarkar emphasised the 
“other side of thi' medal.” One iispeot of the subject 
has, Jiowcvor, been completely ignored. Not a word 
has been said about the Political Organisation of the 
Mutineers. The subject is important and deserves 
serious consideration. For, though the Mutineers failed 
to capture slate-power, their scheme, crude and 
sketchy as it was, still remains the first plan for the 
political reconstruction of modem India. 

We know very little about the organisation of the 
Mutineers, specially in the early period when the 
plans were being hatched. The reason for this **un- 
knowableness” is quite obvious. The Mutineers, at first, 
worked under illegal conditions and therefore kept no 
records about the nature, function and the stmeture 


1 I use the word “Mutiny" because of the currency it has gained. 
I do not characterise this eTent as Mutiny. It was. in fact, a Peasant 
War both against indigenous landlordism and foreign capitalism. See 
my article. “Sociological Interpretation of Indian Mutiny" in the 
Calfutta Reviett, November, 1946. 

2 Frank Bright t History of Englmd, Period IV, page 828; quoted 
by R. G. Dutt : Indio in the Victorian Ago : p. 224. 


of their secret organisation. History abouiids with 
accounts of itincM.int Moulri.^ and Fokirn^ PautUta 
and Scm7/n,ns, the volimtcrr begging 7 iartips and the 
Mndaria : and of the red lotuses and chajxtlcrs passed 
from village to village. Such accounts are often con- 
jectural, seldom based on facl.s. and in no case do 
they present an adequate jneture of the organisation. 

But there ia no doubt that there existed such an 

organkation.* 

.1 V. n. Savarkar in his Indian War of Independence 1857, des- 
.ribi'B : " Ibe Sepoya uard to call together meetings secretly at night. 
All resnliitinns were passed in the general meetings, and all decisions 
pnaseJ iti the inner circles were obeyed strictly and by all. Wlicn 

they used to come to the secret aocietiea, they used to conceal their 
identity by covering their faces completely, leaving only their eyes 
uncovered, and then speak about ibe thousand and one oppressions 

committed in the country by the English. If any one of the members 
was suspected of telling the name of the conspiratora to the enemy, 
he was immediately put to death. In order that common deliberations 
ahtmld take place between the various regiments, it was arranged that 
on festive occasions one regiment should invite another to a feast 
and, on this pretext, united gatherings were carried on successfully. 
Meetings of select Sepoys were held in the houses of the Suhahdars. 

. . . The work of deciding all these things was left to the officers, 
and every one was made to awear . . . that each one would do what 
the regiment would undertake to do. When one regiment waa bound 
together, ih^ chief committee of that regiment began negotiations with 
the chief committee of another and they worked together. The mutual 
oath of the regiments, like the mutual oaths of the Sepoys were 
determined and decisive. Every regiment was a unit in the higher 
organiaation." (Pp. 90-?)l). Mr. Wilson in his The Defence of 
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The Mutineers’ Organisation was, in fact, a new 
growth, almost spontaneous. At any rate, it came into 
being through the efforts of the leaders of the struggle, 
most of whom came from the lower strata of life. The 
princes and the landlords who associated with the 
Mutineers, activel3" or passively, in the beginning, and 
betrayed the stniggle in the middle, hardly constituted 
a factor in the making of this organisation.^ 

After the capture of Delhi the Mutineers issued 
a Panvanahy outlining the political structure of the 
new State. Bahadur Shah was formally proclaimed the 
Kmperor of India. A Court of Administration* was to 
he the chief organ of the State. It was to consist of ten 
members. Six from the Army and four from the 
Civilian departments. The representation of the Army 
was again equally distributed among its three branches 
— the Infantry, Cavalry and Artillcr}’'. Members were 
elected by a majority vote from amongst '^intelligent, 
wise, capable, experienced men who had also to their 
credit a record of past faithful services.” The last 
condition is not wholly intelligible in view of the fact 
that few of the* Mutineers had any past history’ to 
lay claims on past services. Perhaps, and one cannot 
be absolutely certain about this, it was exactly for this 
reason, that this condition was not made absolute. 
For it was specifically provided that the condition 
could be waved in case of reall^^ capable and intelli- 
gent persons. 

Four members from the Civil side were also to be 
elected in the same manner by their respective (?) 
departments.’ 

One out of the fen members of the Court wa.s to 
be elected President’ iSadr-i^J aha) and another as 
Vice-President’ (Naib Sadrd^aha) by a majority vote. 
The President of the Court had two votes. Each of the 
remaining members was in charge of the department 
of the State he represented. He was assist, ed by a 
Committee of Four, elected in the same manner as tlio 
members of the Court. Each Committee had as many 
secretaries as it required. Proposals pas'^cd by a majo- 
rity vote in a Committee were forwarded to the Court 

Lucknotfft wrote : “From the available evidence I am quite convinced 
that ... every regiment had a Committee of three ; and thia com- 
mitee used to do rverything connected with the Mutiny . , . The 
committee had to decide on all important achemea. to do all the 
correapondence, and aeveral other thinga ... The mutual agreementa 
between the varioua regiments aimply amounted to do what the other 
regiment would do.** Also see Kaye'a Bistory o/ tho Sepoy War in 
India, Vol. I, p. 365; Narrative of the Indian Mutiny, p. 5. 

4 General McLeod Innea : Lucknow and Oudh in Mutiny, pp. 42, 
291, 293; Calcutta Review (1858) p. 64; Holmes : A History of the 
Indian Mutiny, pp. 143, 458; Gnbbina : The Mutinies in Oudh, p. 40 ; 
General Orders, Despatches and Correspondence, p. 297 ; also ny 
article cited above. 

5 Bundle No. 57. Foil. Nos. 539-41 (Urdu) D| nil. Vida Preae-Urt 

of Mutiny papers published by the Imperial Record Department, 
Government of Indie. • 

6 Their own worde. 

7 Bundle No. 57, Foil. Noe. 539-41 (Urdu) D| nU, Rule No. 5. 

8 Their own worde. 

9 Their own worde. 


through the member-in-charge.^ No specific mention was 
made as to the headship of the departments whose 
representatives on the Court were eletced President 
and Vice-President. Presumably the President and the 
Vice-President were to be the heads of their depart- 
ments in addition to their duties. 

The King Bahadur Shah had the right to attend 
the sessions of the Coiirt.^ But this right was ineffec- 
tive as he did not attend any such session.^ No deci- 
sion of the Court was enforceable in the realm without 
the signification of Ihe King. A resolution of the Court 
disapproved by the King had to be re-considored by 
the Court.” Legally, the final authority rested wi'th 
the King. In actual practice, however, the Court re- 
solved as they chose” and comfcllcd the King to 
affix his seal thereon. Bahadur Shah admitted in his 
defence statement” : 

"As regards the orders under my seal and under 
my signatures, the facts are that from the day 
soldiery came and killed the European officers, and 
made me a prisoner, T remaim'd so thereafler. They 
caused to be prepared all papers the^^ thought fit, 
brought them to me and compelled me to affix nay 
seal. Sometimes tliey lirought the rough drafts of 
orders and had fair copies made bv mv secretary. 
While at others, thev brought letters in original 
intended for despatch, and left their copies in nny 
office. Hence several rough drafts in many different 
hands have been filed in the proceedings. Frf nuent.ly 
they had my seal fixed on empty unaddressed 
envelopes. I neither knew the contents of the letters 
iiitr as to whom they were being tent- . . . My 
life . . . being in danger, I eould not do anything 
in the matter . . . Thev accused my servants . . • 
and Queen Zinet Mnhall of being in league with the 
British. They even threaten(‘d to kill them and 
wanted me to hand over the Queen to them as a 
hostage.” 

At one occasion the King fell so “wearied and 
helpless that he resolved to relinquish the title of the 
Emperor (Shahhenshah) fraught with cares and 
troubles” and “to pass the remaining days in service 
acceptable to God.”” Once he even threatened to 
commit suicide swallowing a diamond.” 

Uridoubtf'dly, the Mutineers’ concept of the new 
state wa.s derived from their inspiration of the 


10 Bundle No. 57, Foil. No*. 539-41 (Urdu^ D| nil, Rules No. 3 
and 11. 

11 Opp, Cited, 

12 Trial of Bahadur Shah, pp. 137*141. In his defence statement 
submitted to the Military Comminsion specially set up to try him in 
1858, he said, **The Mutineers had established a Conrt in which all 
matters were deliberated upon, decisiona taken. But I never took any 
part in their confereneea." 

13 Bundle No. 57. Foil. Nos. 539-41 (Urdu) D| nil. Rule No. 7. 

14 Prince Zaheer-Ud-Din alias Mirsa Moghul wrote to the King 
that he bad a talk with General Bakht Khan and other membera of 
the Court, but they refused to accept Hia Majesty's propoaala. Bundle 
No. 199, Foil. No. 155 (Persian) D| nlL 

15 Vide hia defence statement : Trial of Bahadur Shah, pp. 137-140. 

16 Delhi Urdu Akhbar, Vol. 19, No. 21, dated May 24, 1857; 
also Trial of Bahadur Shah, pp. 134-35; quoted In fnll letter from tike 
King to Mina Moghul, dated nlL 

17 Dandle No. 199, FolL No. 260 (Pmion), D| 9-8.18S7. 
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Panchctyais of the days gone by. In fact, that was the from the Mahajans/* defend the realm and prosecute 
only political tradition they had inherited. They kept the war. The Emperor had promised the Court : 


up the facades of the monarchy. But they were not 
prepared to allow the Emperor to wield any political 
power. The constitution was, therefore, made broad- 
based. Not that the masses were associated with 
political sovereignty, yet, it is evident that the autho- 
rity was vested in the class — of peasant proprietors — 
which was becoming politically conscious. It is also 
true that the village Paiichayai could not be revived, 
for, its socio-economic basis had been irreparably 
shaken. Nor to the revolutionaries was democracy 
anything more than the destruction of “privilege,” and 
freedom of opportunity for their own class. 

The Court held two kinds of sessions.” The ordi- 
naiy sessions were held for five hours each day in the 
Red Fort. Special sessions were held for the transac- 
tion of any urgent business.” 

The Mutineers must liave recognised the necessity 
of unanimity and expedition ; and therefore, they pro- 
vided the process of guillotine to safeguard against 
frivolous proposals. Thus an urnondment to a proposal 
could not be moved without being supported by four 
out of ten members and the Court could always apply 
the guillotine after throe speeches on the plea of 
urgency. As Pavchayat spirit implied joint respon- 
sibility, the decisions taken in the absence of a 
minister were also applicable to his Department.” 

In all matters majority vote of the Court was 
fibsohitely essential.® 

To maintain secrecy, the Panoanah** ordained that 
none except the members of the Court, could attend 
its meetings. Any disclosure, implicit or explicit, by 
any member without the authority of the President, 
was punishable by removal from the Court. The same 
punishment was prescribed for any act of cheating the 
State, or showing partiality towards a person or a body 
of persons.” 

The procedure formulated was neither compre- 
hensive nor conformable to the parliamentary rules in 
any modem state. The Mutineers had no experience 
of parliamentary government, much less of drafting of 
procedural rules. All the same the underlying basis 
of the procedure seems to be the Panchayat spirit. It 
appears, as if it was devised primarily to satisfy the 
democratic instinct of the peasant-soldiers by establish- 
ing the supremacy of their own class whose socio- 
political organisation had always been the traditional 
Panchayat. 

The Court of Administration enjoyed enormous 
Powers, conferred upon it by a Royal Fireman?^ It was 
to administer the State, maintain peace and order, 
collect revenues from the sub-divisions, raise loans 


18 Bnndltf No. 57. Foil. Not. 539-41, Rule No. 5 (Urdn). D| nO. 

19 Op. Cit. Rnlo No. 5. 

20 Op. Cit. Rule Noa. 8, 9 and 10. 

21 Op. Cit. Rule No. 6. 

22 Op. Cit. Rule Noe. 4 and 8. 

25 Op. CU. Rule Noe. 4 and 6. 


“In reference to you no representation of any 
party whatever will be heeded ; and in all such 
orders as may emanate from your Court, non© of 
the servants of the State, nor the Princes Royal 
will in any way interfere.” 

A Parwanah^ dated the 8th August, 1857, tlie only 
one of its kind available, gives us a due to the 
nature of business transacted by the Court. Tliis 
Parwanak convened a special meeting of the Court the 
agi'uda for which included the problem of proper 
ailmiiiistraliou of the City of Delhi, better adminis- 
tnilion of sn])plie?, more eflicient upkeep of the army, 
better distribution of post and of rai-ing loans from 
the Mahajnns. The Court issued freipient orders and 
circulars 1o n'gulale the discii'lino of the Army, to 
suppre.<?s {corruption, abuse of authority and rapacity.® 
Not only was (he nature and extent of authority 
ixercisod by it wide and comprehensive, the Court 
y^■n< not prepanvl to tolerate any extraneous infliunces. 
To militarv' matters, for instance, neither the King nor 
the Princes had any effective voice. In a letter, dated 
26th June, 1857,® the King complained to his son, 
Mirza Moghal ; 

‘’‘Order? have been issued day after day to the 
officers of the cavalry to vacate the garden (?) but 
they have till now done nothing except make 
excuse.s and promises.*' 

Again, in another letter”: 

“Formerly some troopers took up quarters in 
the Hayat Baklish and Melitab gardens. Owing to 
the injiny caused to the.«;e gardens tiirough their 
slay, lae troopers were made to quit on our orders. 
But now again nearly two hundred soldiers . . . are 
slaying there . . . you are therefore’, directed to 
speak to the members of the Court and have them 
removed” 

On another occasion, he deplored that 

his military officers had a “practice of coming 
into the Court carelessly dressed and in utter 
disregard to the forms of respect due to 

the Royally. . . . They come galloping on their 
horses to places . . . which not even Nadir Shah 
nor Ahmed Shah nor any of the British Governor- 
Generals of India ever entered on horseback.” 
lie cried in despair : 

“Do the Army have the welfare of the State 
(Feiuial-Moghal) at heart ?”” 

The plight of the Princes was still worse. They 

could not wield any influence at all. In fact, the hopes 
of the princely order were being fmstrated at every 
step by the “headstrong” and “insolent” soldiery. 
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26 Bundle No- 57, Foil. No. 2H5 (Urdu), D| 8-8-57. 
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30 Trial of Bahadur Shah, pp. 134-35; copy of an order from dm 
Kinf to Minn Mofhnl. dntnd niL 
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Mir»a Moghal, the Coinmauder-in-Chief of the 
Mutineers* Army for the first few weeks, wrote to 
Hahadur Shah“: 

‘^Your Majesty is aware that before (General) 
Hakht Khan*® came, active operations of war were 
(^an’ied on daily and without interference. Your 
Majesty also knows that since his arrival several 
engagements have been fought. Today when I went 
outside the city with my army to attack the enemy, 
l.he General interposed and kept for a long time the 
whole force standing inactiVo. He w^anted to know 
under whose orders it had come out and com- 
manded that it was not to proceed without his 
]»enniS!'ion. He forced it to return.” 

The tiussle which ensued between Mirza Moghal 
and General Bakht Khan** was not a case of personal 
bickerings. In fad, princely order could no longer 
place any confidence on the infantry.** The jealousy, 
Ktrife and contest between the Prince and the revo- 
lutionary General was in fact a conflict between the 
dying aristocracy and the now forces of peasant- 
proprietor democracy. It was not surprising, therefore, 
that the feudal aristocracy very soon began to groan 
under the levelling influence of the revolutionaries and 
faltered in the midst of the struggle. “The Shahzadas 
. . . began to feel their condition perilous and tried 
to open negotiations (with the British).”** 

The Court maintained law and order.** It was the 
highest Judicial authority. It created Courts, appointed 
judges, and regulated judicial procedure for civil and 
criminal cases. The police as well as civil administra- 
tion was appointed by the Court and was responsible 
to it.” It put down bribery and corruption amongst 
its officials.*" Tlic man in the street had the additional 
guaiantee of being able to ai)peal to the Court in all 
cases of abuso of authority and oppression.*® 

In the sphere of finance, too, the Court was 
supreme. Revenue officials were appointed by the Court 
and were responsible to it.*® It alone had the authority 
to collect revenue.*^ To liquidate zemindari system it 
gave proprietary rights to the tillers of land.** From 
the CJourt orders, it is evident, that it had intended 
to overhaul the system of revenue assessment, but its 
authority was too .short-lived to ac^complish the task. 

Dire necessity made the Court tax heavily. But 
one cannot lose sight of the fact that the incidence 
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of taxation fell almost entirely on the classes which 
could pay.** The law left the man in the streel 
absolutely untouched. 

None except the Court could raise loans on behalt 
of the new State. Officials wore required to imme- 
diately forward to the Court any Parwanah received 
by them from any other quarters regarding raising of 
funds. They were also instructed not to arrest a person 
refusing to lend money without the summons of the 
Court."'* Once when Mirza Sultan Khizr, a son of the 
Emperor, tried to raise funds on his own, the Court 
strongly protested and asked the King to warn the 
Princes.** 

As is well-known the Mutineers suffered constantly 
from financial bankruptcy and tlie consequent dis- 
content among their ranks and the civil population. 
Evc‘ii General Bakht Khan admitted in a letter to the 
King that owing to the irregular and insufficient pay- 
ment, the army lived by loot and plunder which, he 
feared, might result in a civil war.** But wlien Mirza 
Moghal suggested to the Emperor that plenty of funds 
would be forthcoming if he were to allow his Royal 
officials instead of the agents of the Court to collect 
thc‘ money” the Emperor refused to give his assent 
saying tliat the C*ourt was the final authority.*" 

It cannot, however, be denied that the Court was 
a miserable failure in the matter of raising loans. On 
the one hand, the propertied classes were frightened at 
tlie demands of the revolutionaries for the abolition 
of landlordism' and on the oilier, the peasant-soldiers 
were unable to entertain any idea of nationalisation of 
land due to the nature of their clasf?-origin. The 
}f(tJinjfin refused to lend money except under duress. 
He could not ha\e any sense of security in a regime 
where the army lived l)y loot. Nor could h(' sympathise 
with the ideology of the* soldiery. So, too, with the 
grocer who refused to sell his goods on credit to the 
new State which he knew was bankrupt.** 

Hoarding, }>rofitoering and black-marketing reduced 
the poeplo to miserable existence. Indeed, the Court 
made a heroic effort to save the State from an economic 
collapse. It fixed and controlled prices."® But in the 
absence of rationing, price control could never be 
successful. 

The revolutionary State was very short-lived. 
Economic sabotage coupled with the conflict of political 
ideologies and economic interests between the landed 
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aristocracy and the peasanl-soldiery, could not allow 
it to live longer than a year and a half. 

Without an organised party bound together by 
ideological threads and having its roots among the 
people, such a struggle could never succeed. The leaders 
of the struggle visualised a state which was a magnified 
form of the old tribal Panchayat. Its social content 
was the institution of peasant-proprietorship instead of 
the old village commune. It failed because the peasant- 
son-in-uniform did not (from the nature of their class 


origin could not) nationalise the means of production 
and distribution. The betrayal by the propertied 
classes which contributed no less to the defeat of the 
Mutineers was bom out of the different notions about 
the formation of a new State and a new society. Only 
if there had been a common and clear ideal about the 
future social reconstruction of India before the people 
and a unified party to lead them for its realisation, 
we would have a different story to tell about the great 
Peasant War of 1867. 


ABOLITION OF ZAMINDABIS 

Chief Implications 

By V. V. SAVANNA, m.a., pH.d., 
l/niiersity School of Economics and Sociology, Bombay 


Introduction 

The future of the Zaminclari& is almost scaled. Their 
existence is incoiiiputihlc under the present coinditions. 
l)oth politically and socially. Thai the very motives, 
economic and political, which were perhaps at the back 
of the minds of the promoters of the Zaminduri system 
f>r the Pcrnianenl Sclllcnicnl under Lord Cornwallis were 
not realised or utterly defeated, is bv itself a sufficient 
argument for their abolition Icng ago. But the question 
arises how to expedite their licpiidation even at this stage 
in an orderly way. 

(hfiEi;’ iMPUcvriONs OF Abolition of Zamindaris 

The task of abolition of the e‘'lates is not so simple, 
per it is not merely a political que.stioii of scrapping the 
reirtnaiils or ^.Feudalism’ of the middle ages but it is 
essentially an economic and a social question. In the moral 
and the spiritual plane, it means a reassessment of values 
under altered conditions. It is not possible to build up 
u twentieth century economy on a eighteenth century land 
structure and therefore it is to he reckoned as the raison 
d* etre of the reconstruction and r»"gencration consequent 
of a planned development of the country. Some of the 
importaint issues involved in the abolition of the estates 
are briefly outlined under the following headings : 
in) implications in the process of acquisition or abolition 
and (b) implications after abolition. They are taken up 
seriatim. 

(a) Implications in the Process of Acquisition oi 
Abolition : Fir.st, at the outset it is necessary to have a 
clear conception of the shibboleth of “Abolition of Zamin- 
daris.” Broadly speaking it means the liquidation of not 
merely the permanently settled or the temporarily settled 
estates but in essence the compulsory displacement of aU 
non-ryolwari teinurial patterns in wliichever form they exist 
at present in different parts and provinces. In a way its 
connotation may also be extended so as to inoiude the 
parcellation of the big estates in the ryotwari areas making 


some reasonable exception against acquisition of certain 
urban lands and properties. To begin with, lei us restrict 
its meaning to the former interpretation. 

Secemd, the measure must aim not at mere substitution 
(d ryotwari settlement in place of the non-ryotwari settle- 
ments, nor the elimination of a few Zamindars at the lop 
but in cffcc‘.t it must have as its objective the complete 
removal of all intermediary interests that exist between the 
State and tlie actual cultivator of land. Obviously the 
matter of delermilnalion of tlie respective rights of each 
out of all grades of tenure-holders and apportioning the 
sums to he paid as compensation for acquinition of their 
rights is full of complications, practical and otherwise. 

Third, in all recent discussins on abolition of Zamin- 
duris, the problem of indebtedness of Zamindars and 
oimumbrances on the estates is missing or overlooked. By 
the unccotnomic ways of living, wreckless and wasteful 
expenditure of the Zamindars, many of the estates are run 
over by hea\7 encumbrances, external and internal. In 
the process many w'cre already disintegrated in the past, 
while a good number would have followed suit but for 
the Impartible Estates Act. The estates of the Chitioor 
district (Madras Province) are striking illustrations. The 
stories of the Karvetnugar Zamindari and the Kalahasti 
in the Chittoor district as well as that of the Polayavanain 
estate in the Tanjore district may he referred to in this 
coinnection, which have been completely or largely 
liquidated due to debts. It is gathered that the estate of 
Siripuram which is under the administration of the Court 
of Wards in the Madras Presidency is being proposed to 
be handed over to the Estatedar, for the estate was so 
heavily encumbered that the income of the estate may not 
be adequate to repay even the interest charges on the 
encumbrances of the estate. Tlie inefficiency and at times 
the bankruptcy of the Zamindari administration are too 
well known. For instance, when the estate of Vizianagara-m 
was taken over hy the Court of Wards some time ago, the 
liabilities were found very heavy and the balance in the 
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estate-treasury had dwindled to small sums, the cash on 
hand in the Huzur Treasury being Rs. 0-2-9.'*' It is evident 
therefore that the acquisition of the encumbered estates 
and properties of the Zamindars and others by Government 
will be rendered difficult on legal grounds, unless due 
account is taken regarding the respective claims of the 
creditors concerned. 

Fourth, under the 2^inindari system of administration 
arrears of rents and their accumulation appear inevitable. 
The causes of arrears are the high rates of rent, absence 
of remissions, costly expenses of litigation, the practice of 
crediting rents paid or payments made for the current 
year against old arrears or dues, paucity of issuing 
individual pattas and absence of scaling down arrears 
effectively when they are found irrecoverable. Tt is interest- 
ing to note that considerable portions of arrears constitute 
amounts involved in litigation with the Zamindars. It is 
suggested by the Bongal Land Revenue Commission that 
all arrears of rents which cun be checked by Government 
officials and are not limc-barrod may be scaled down to 
50 per cent and the sums thus ascertained may be added 
to the amounts of compensation to be paid to the various 
grades of Zamindars and tenure-holders. In case of arrears 
payable by an inferior Icnure-holdcr to his superior land- 
lord, the amounts duly scaled down may he transferred 
to the superior landlords. All the amounts on account of 
arrears thus settled are payable to the Government in case 
of Stale purchase of the estates. Rut such a measure must 
lake due note of remissions in estates when they were 
non-existent, amounts included due to litigation, etc., and 
cancellation of arrears if the economic condition of the 
persons concerned demand it before acquisition. 

Fifth, acquisition of one set of rights to the total or 
partial exclusion of others will no! yield the desired ends. 
Therefore, a measure of State acquisition of the estates 
should also include acquisition of rights in fisheries, mines, 
quarries, etc. It is a matter of coinmom knowledge that 
8ub-infcudation exists in leasing of fishing rights and a 
host of middlemen, between the revenue payer and the 
working comi)aiiiy, all contending for royalties. The broad 
position in respect of mines and fisheries is as follows : 
Mines are the property of the estate in almost all the 
provinces except in the province of Bengal and Bihar. In 
Bengal in a few permanently settled estates coal belongs 
to the Zamindars and judicial decisions in the past con- 
fiimed the minoral rights to the Zarnindar. As for fisheries, 
tlie rights in small rivers or in fisheries situated within 
the permanently settled estates belong to Zamindars or 
tonure-holders. But, however, the rights in the navigable 
rivers in some cases belong to Government and in others to 
the estatedars. 

Sixth is the question relating to financial considerations 
about State purchase of estates. Various estimates have 
been made by the Provincial Governments concerned 
regarding the costs of acquisition of the estates. Accord- 
ing to the Floud Commission all estates in Bengal can 

* Memorandum aubmitted by the Collector, Vidanagarm Estate, 
vidt Land Holders* Statement, Part I of tbo Prakaaam Committoo 
Raport, 19S8. 


be liquidated at a cost of Rs. 78 to Rs. 137 crores spread 
over a period of 30 years. Tliis sum is approximately 
equal to the cost of total capital outlay for construction 
of all irrigation works in India as a whole up to the year 
1932-33. It is obvious that the cost of acquisition in one 
province alone is huge, though up-to dale estimates have 
to be made consistent with the position after the partition 
of Bengal. The estimated costs in different provinces for 
acquisitiom arc Rs. 10 crores in Madras, Rs. 60 to 80 
t:rores in Bihar, while in the TJ. P. it is about Rs. 100 
crores. 

Tlie huge sums payable towards cost of acquisition, 
necessarily puls one to think seriously whether the pro- 
vinces involved can afford to pay such amounts financially 
especially when there are many schemes by which 
measures harnessed to improve the conditions of agriculture 
as well as other activities with regard to national 
reconstruction are to he attended to for which the 
floating of loans is a matter more pressing than the 
expensive schemes of floating loans to buy up Zamlndaris. 
Then again, supjjosing it is financially feasible, there is 
every possibility of its resulting as a cause for rack- 
renting the actual ])ca-anl by fierii taxaiion or for paying 
up the bloated sums of conipcnsalion amounts for llic 
liquidation of loans to be raised for Slate acquisition. For 
instance, the Indian Taxaiion Enquiry Committee observes 
regarding Slate purchase as follows (vide page 99 of the 
Report) : 

“These schemes must fail, if for no other reason, 
by reason of the enormous financial operations in- 
volved ... It would he inqmssible to recover even 
the interest charge on this loan without levying from 
the actual cultivators who would he left face to face 
with Govcrnnieni, something in the nature of a full 
rack-rent, so that us a result, neither the Government, 
nor the actual cultivator would be belter off than at 
present.” 

Hence the cost of acquisition must be the minimum 
possible consistent wilh the principle of equity to th-i 
estatedars. All the possibilities to achieve this end have 
to be fully explored and applied. Tn view of the existing 
high rents in Zairiimlaris, if a measure is enforced to 
reduce them to llic level of rents obtained in the ryolwari 
areas, it will go a long way to reduce the amounts payable 
to estatedars towards compensation. Bui it must be noted 
that if any reduction in the level of rents is contemplated 
it is important it must be made before acquisition of the 
estates, otherwise any reduction after State acquisition 
will result in financial loss unless the reduction in assets 
is balanced by enhancements of rent which are unduly 
low. From this viewpoint, the proposed measure in the 
Madras Province for reduction of rents on agricultural 
land in the estates is desirable. 

(b) Implications ajter Acquisition or Abolition : The 
problems arising out of abolition of the estates are in fact 
far more important than those involved in their liquidation. 
Unless these issues are properly tackled and adequately 
solved the energies and attention devoted in this direction 
will not yield desired ends. In ^ite of the displacement 
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of cstatedars things may not lead to a rise in agricultural 
production and improvement in the economic conditions 
of the agrarian masses. Further, the new problems that 
will arise may render some of the existing ones still more 
complicated. The following, for example, are some of the 
questions that are to be faced immediately after abolition 
relating to the system of land tenure, distribution of 
land, the size of holdings, method of farming, system of 
inheritance or succession, unemployment, etc. If Zamin- 
dulls are to be abolished, by what sort of land settlement 
they are to be replaced — by ryotwari system with individual 
ownership of patta lands, or by the joint village com- 
munity system or by a sort of omnipotent village co- 
operatives as suggested by Mr. B. N. Sirkar, in his 
Memorandum on ^Food Problem” or by State farms ? Are 
the present tenants of the estatedars to be given imme- 
diately pattas of the lands in full or in part they cultivate, 
or the issue of pattas is to be subjected to confirmation 
{qf., the suggestion of Probationary Tenure) after a lapse 
of a short period during which the competence of the 
persons as good farmers can be tested ? What shall be the 
.scales of preferences and priorities to be adopted in 
conferring patta lands to different grades and classes of 
agriculturists ? The matter of the determination of the 
minimum sizes of holdings in different regions in accord- 
ance with soil fertility, nature of crops grown, other 
factors and local conditions as well as the consolidation 
of fragments found siiort of the prescribed minimum must 
he reckoned as equally important and difficult as the 
question, of distribution of land. Above all these considera- 
tions, measures to raise output from land, reduce costs of 
production and make the work on the farm less strenuous 
to the head of the family characteristic of an improved 
.system of agriculture have to he harnessed to bring about 
a marked improvement in the wealth and welfare of the 
farmers. To achieve this end, the principle of co-operative 
action in all the chief agricultural operations, credit. 


marketing as well as in actual operation of land has to be 
clearly recognised and enforced. In this respect it is 
necessary to adopt mot only some system of joint farming 
or co-operative farming according to the suitability of 
each in difi^erent areas but even collectivist and State 
farming have to be tried to appraise their results in an 
unbiased way before brushing them aside a priori as uo. 
suitable to Indian conditions. 

Finally, what provision has lu be made about those 
who are directly dependent on the estatedars or who are 
employed as servants, or in some capacity or other, who 
shall be naturally thrown out of sustenance when the 
estates are to be done away with ? Similarly, what course 
is to be adopted in case of institutions or individuals of 
art, literature or religion who have beem wholly or partly 
supported or rewarded by some of the well-known houses 
of the Rajahs and Maharajahs since very ancient times ? 
Last hut not least is the all important question of the 
agricultural labourer, whetlier he be a casual day labourer 
or farm servant, which is evidently out of the picture im 
all the above discussions. It is true that tlie question of 
agricultural labourer is by itself a sufficiently big and 
knotty one and it may be therefore argued in some quarters 
that it should not be mixed up here with the question of 
aholitiom of Zamindaris. There is no doubt some force in 
this contention but to maintain that nothing is possible 
in this context to alleviate the condition of the much 
important amd the much neglected agricultural labour is 
an 'escapist-philosophy', if not absurd. 

These are some of the weiglity problems which cannot 
be discussed at length in a sliort space. They have to be 
carefully considered to find out appropriate solutions in 
a iiiglily practical and comstructive spirit rather than being 
led away by one's impulses and the heal and fervour of 
one’s ideologies, if at all things are to take their shape in 
a peaceful and non-violent way. 
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ENGUSH 

DIVIDED INDIA : By Robert Aura Simth. 
McGrau Hill Company, New York, 1940. Price 
S Dollars. 

Topical, frank and charming — this is a typically 
American publication. The author, a young American 
political journalist, outlines and to some extent 
discusses the broad features of the Indian political 
situation during the lasc decade and brings out the 
struggles of nationalism in India particularly since 
the beginning of the world war. Professedly pro- 


Brit isli, the author believes that a balanced and 
objective analysis of the subject would form a valuable 
contribution to better understanding between Britons 
and Americans. 

The plan of the analysis is striking and logical. 
The author discusses, first, wliat lie calls the fixed 
elements of the Indian situation, the demand of the 
Indians for political changes, the British commitment 
to withdrawal and insistence upon orderly proceasee, 
and the mutual distrust of the Indian communities. 
He then proceeds to analyse the various elements of 
division, between Moderates and Extremists, between 
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States and Provinces, and between Hindus and 
Muslims. His emphasb is placed in tlus analy^s on 
the dominant role that religion plays in the life of 
the people in India and on the great obstacles to 
constitutional growth that lie in the differing social 
structures and political philosophies of the Hindus 
and the Muslims. lie deals at length with the question 
of Pakistan from the viewpoints of the Muslim 
demand for a separate state, the Hindu hostility and 
the British reaction. He discusses in one separate 
chapter the question of a possible civil war, in the 
coui*se of which he makes observations which are both 
interesting and thought-provoking. In the last section 
he discusses the constitutional proposals made by the 
Cabinet Mission in May 1945 and the problem of 
forming an interim government, rounding off the 
whole discussion with a dramatic, one might say 
prophetic, remark, “This was the situation as India 
moved towards the drafting of a constitution for her 
independent statehood. The very proximity of the 
great changes had sharpened rather than assuaged 
animosities. India had reason to hope for the future. 
But it was a divided India that aj)proachcd it”. 

There is a lot in the book woth which it would 
be easy and quite justified to disagree. But the 
author’s argument in the book is fundamentally 
sound. Even his assessment of the major inffuenccs at 
work upon the situation, is quite accurate. He says, 
“As the Muslim League has gained in strength, its 
position has become progressively more intransigent. 
But this is, in fact, a vicious circle. It was the popular 
appeal of the prejudicial slogans embodied in the 
Pakistan idea that had given the Muslim League its 
strength. From that strength came forth, in turn, 
stronger and stronger demands. Any refusal to grant 
them could be turned into more slogans. In a sense 
the League was caught in the momentum of its own 
success and took ijrogressively more and more 
advanced positions from which retreat became more 
and more difficult.” 

The author argues that tlic usual Liberal 
observations on the division of Hindus and Muslims 
are a case of over-si m]dified rationalism. “It has often 
1h ' ll presiiiiied that the difference is solely one of 
religion and that if there were any reasonable degree of 
1 . .igious tolerance in the two communities the 
differences could be readily resolved. This does 
correspond to the facts in the case. The religious 
difference between the two communities is important 
because it serves as a mode of self -identification”. In 
a similar way the Sikhs developed a consciousness of 
their own identity to a very high degree, and thus 
added a further complication by, for instance, 
claiming the Punjab as inalienably their homeland, 
their holyland. 

Analysing the factors of strength on the two sides 
in the case of a possible civil war, the author con- 
cludes that “from the point of view of resources, both 
in manpower and materials, the Hindu group is 
essentially stronger.”. As the provoker is in the nature 
of things the Mu.slim, the author thinks that a civil 
war may not take place at all. Should, however, a 
civil war break out, “the ultimate* picture that emerges 
is one of a long, difficult, fratricidal war on a 
thousand small battle-fronts in which the total 
superiority of the Hindus would eventually make itself 
felt.” 

It is obvious that the book under review is a most 
stimulating study. Although written and published 
over a year ago before the partition of the country 
was decided upon and before the communal riots and 
the wholesale migration of populations became an 


accomplished fact, it is nevertheless highly engrossing 
in its interest. 

Bool Chand 

OUR HERITAGE: By Humayun Kabir. The 
National Inlormatium and Publicatimis Ltd., Bombay, 
Price Rs. 

“The story of Indian culture is one of continuity, 
synthesis and enrichment”. With these words Mr. 
Kabir sets himself the task of interpreting Indian 
culture in the light of the prolonged and rich synthe- 
sis which it represents. From time immemorial this 
ancient land has been the meeting place of various 
races and peoples with confiicting ideologies, who 
have rendered Indian pre-history remarkable by their 
great achievements. Horde after horde of invaders 
have come to this land, lived and got fused with its 
existing culture, and ultimately got acclimatised to 
the soil. What is called Indian culture is a rich amal- 
gam of the contributions of all these people with the 
existing culture of the country. The synthesising 
process underlying Indian culture is emphasised by 
Mr. Kabir. A few other historians are also drawing 
our attention to this rather neglected aspect of our 
culture. According to Dr. B. N. Datta, “Indian cul- 
ture is one” and “India is one and has always been 
one”. 

But the difficulty came with the advent of Islam. 
H(Te was a culture unique and individual in many 
respects, militant, democratic and realistic, and in a 
sense, an antithesis of the other-worldliness of the 
Hindu culture. It was therefore not easily to be 
assimilated. But as Mr. Kabir lias shown, assimilated 
it was, to deny which is to deny the very vital urge 
which constitutes the dynamism of a living culture, 
to disown the very process of acculturation. Mr. Kabir 
has very well shown that the medie\al warfares io 
which the Muslims and Hindus wore so frequently 
engaged were fought on political issues, and could 
not prevent the two peo])les fiom coming near cultur- 
ally, from iineeling, mingling, and becoming children 
of the soil. Here Mr. Kabir’s niast(‘rly analysis of 
the socio-political background is very illuminating. 

Civilisation, it must be noted, is a process, a 
becoming. The finest expression of it can be found in 
art, architecture, music and literature. In this field, 
Mr. Kabir’s analysis is very interesting, showing as it 
does, the valuable record of synthesis achieved in this 
respect by the two cultures. According to Mr. D. 
P. Mukherjee, Indian culture has assimilated more 
from Islam than from the West. This, at leovst, is 
certain, says Mr. Kabir, that Islam has affected Indian 
culture sufficiently intensively and extensively in spite 
•of political convulsions and revolutions of time. 
Civilisation, we are told, progresses through the media 
of imitation, adaptation and invention. This is how 
Indian culture also has made headway, as Mr. Kabir 
has shown. He has illusj rated his thesis with reference 
to art, architecture, music, literature, manners and 
morals, and even religion. Among the many products 
of synthesi.s, he points out Samkara philosophy. 
Vaishnavism may, as he claims, be said to have im- 
bibed something from Islam, but it is doubtful if 
Samkara has. Samkara's zeal, fervour, astuteness, 
absolute monism, and repudiation of duality, he sug- 
gests, might have been imbibed from Islam. Islam, 
of course, had changed the religious outlook of India 
in other cases, but there is nothing in Samkara which 
was not already present in Hindu-Buddhist culture. 
(Vide, in this connection, Samkara and Islam by 
Roma Choudhury, Modem Review, February, 1946). 

The British intervened now with their peculiar 
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culture and caused, by its great impact, great revalua- 
tions of old values, throwing India once more into a 
ferment. Conflicting ideologies have made India once 
more a battlefield and it is through this conflict, con- 
cludes the author, will emerge the future India. 

Mr. Kabir’a interpretation is penetrating and 
brilliant. His analysis of the modern ferment is highly 
illuminating, specially, his note on the emergence of 
the middle class, with its various stratifications, with 
its discontent, snoberry, aggressiveness and critical 
spirit. “We are today witnessing a silent revolution 
taking place before our very eyes”, he says, and he 
ha^J, with a true historical vision, analysed the causes 
and the character of this revolution. Indian history 
is apt to be misrepresented and misunderstood. This 
book is an extremely valuable contribution towards 
dispelling the confusion which exists in many minds 
regarding the true character of Indian history. It is 
the Tnost needful hook of the hour, lucid, scholarly, 
brilliant and revealing. 

SuNTL Kumah Bose. 

NATIONALISM AND SELF-ST IFFTCTENCY : By Dr. 
Lnnhn Bundarum! Rnjkamnl Publications, Delhi. 
Pp. 110. Price Rs. S. 

The author of this h<iok in four chapters examines the 
meaning of Free Trade in the evolution of modern Imperial- 
ism and comes to the ccnclusion that all propaganda for 
Free Trade by big nations is Her the exploitation of econo- 
mically weak nations. As soon as Free Trade policy hits 
the national interest natio-tiB take to ‘Imperial Preference’, 
Trade Agreements’, ‘Bilateral Trade Treaties’, ‘Quota 
System* and such other devices as suit their purpose. The 
author originally an internationalist examines tlioroiighly 
the theories and practices of Free Trade so far as these 
relate to and react upon Indian National economy and 
rightly concludes that India’s welfare lies in Protection of 
her national industries. India has been hied white by two 
hundred years of British free trade and it is for her very- 
life and existence India shall have to turn to a thoroughly 
protectioni.st policy. And this is possible for an independ- 
emt India. India very soon will be in a position to adjust 
her economy to the world order outside behind a tariff 
wall as has been done by all nations inch-ding IJ.S.A. 

The book is a straight reply to the free traders of 
this country who repeat the voice of their Western masters 
and as such deserves wide circulation. 

A. B. Dutta 
SANSKRIT-ENGLISH 

DRAMAS OF KALIDASA: (Translated into 
English) : By Mrs. Bela Base, B.A. Published by Kifab- 
istan, Allahabad. Price Rs. 5-4- 

POEMS OF KALIDASA: (Rendered into Eng- 
lish verse) : By M. C. Dull. Published by Kitnbistau, 
Allahabad. Price 6-4. 

The Kitabistan of Allahabad which has to its 
credit the publication of a good number of important 
and interesting works is to be congratulated for its 
latest feat in bringing within the easy reach of the 
reading public, through these two handy volumes, the 
complete works of Kalidasa in an English garb. It 
is true, different works of this prince of Indian poets 
renowned and respected all over the world have been 
translated and published by different scholars at dif- 
ferent times. But few of these are easily accessible. 
Besides, the contribution of Indian scholars in making 
the works of this and other poets of ancient India 
known to the world at large is very small. Herein 


lies the value and special significance of work 
done by Mrs. Bose and Mr. Dutt. The critical eye 
of a scholar may discern occasional inaccuracies in the 
translations or in the explanatory notes that followed 
them, but on the whole the volumes will be delightful 
reading to the general reader. 

Chintaiiaran Chakhavarti. 

BENGALI 

HE VEER PURNO KARO : By Manmatha Kunwr 
Chuudhury. To be had of D. M. Library, Jfi, Corn^ 
wallis Street, Calcutta. Price Rs. 2. 

Sj. Manmatha Kumar Chowdhury, though a new 
entrant in the domain of Bongiili dramatic literature 
has, by the publication of his dramas, made himself 
well-known in tlie literary circle of Bengal, within a 
very short period. He Veer Purno Karo is a drama. The 
theme of the book is based on cur National Movement 
of the past few years during which Bengal has been pass- 
ing through the most critical period in her history. 
The last world war has totally upset the structure of 
our socio-economic life and has created such abnormal 
conditions that we are put to crucial test and are 
confronted with extreme difficulties in every sphere of 
life. But all these sufferings and agonies have 
.strengthened our determination for the complete liber- 
ation of our motherland from foreign yoke. Shankara 

.the symbol of young Bengal, inspired with revolu- 
tionary spirit. He could not, however, fulfil his 
life’s mis<sion and died a premature death due to over- 
work for the cause of bis motherland. But will his 
scat remain vacant ? Will it not be occupied by some 
•other groat hero who won’t stop till the goal is 
reached? This is the central idea around which the 
story of the drama is interwoven. In near future, the 
theme of the drama will, perhaps, bo a thing of the 
I'jist but its appeal to the human heart, will, never- 
theless, remain the sariir. It will, in course of time, 
lose its propaganda value. But tliat is simply 
outward garb. Tl, has got other qualities which are 
essential for a suc^'essfui drama. Manmatha Kumar’s 
greatest skill is in dialogue writing. It is imbued with 
emotion but free from all exaggerations and melo- 
dramatic outbursts. 

Nalani Kumar Bhadra. 

NIRJNAN MAN: By Dr. Nagendra Nath Chatto- 
padhyaya, M.Sc., M.B., Preface by Dr. Oirindra 

Sekhar Bose. Sanshiti Baithak, Ballygunge, Calcutta. 
Pp. 105. Price Rs. 2-8. 

Mind is a mysterious thing, if it can be called a 
thing at all. Immense are its freaks and boundlessly 
varied its desires. Psychologists say that no action or 
behaviour of human beings is without a meaning; it 
has its roots in the mind and is prompted by them 
though the doer himself may be unaware of this. They 
have gone deep in their study of mind and found two 
layers, to use a geological term, beyond the conscious 
mind. These have been termed ‘Sub-conscious' and 
‘Unconscious’. The title of the present volume means 
Unconscious Mind. The book contains ten articles on 
various aspects, peculiarities, diseases, foibles of mind 
e.g., Fear and Anxiety, Obsessional Neurosis, Day- 
dreams, Mind of Women, Conjugal Life, Anguish, 
Death, etc. — all written in a crystal clear style and 
with irresistible attraction for the curious reader who 
is often joyously inclined to peep into his own mind 
and gauge its workings. Associated with the Mental 
Hospital — ‘Lumbini Kanan' — as a physician the author 
has had the unique opportunity of studying mentally 
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deranged patients at close quarters. His articles are 
consequently cnlivcnrcl with touches of reality. 

Books on psycho-analysis and 'mind are not many 
in number in Bengali. But a language to meet the 
demand of a cultured society of the modern world 
must be varied and rich in all brancht's of knowledge. 
Hence the need of hooks from the author who 
forlun.ate to have a facile pen which make.s his writings, 
even on abstract subjects. pie<'es of lit(*rature. The 
book, we are sure, will be much appreciated by Bengali 
intelligentsia. 

Nabatan C. Chanda. 


CYCLEY PASCTIIM A.SIA : By Mr. KshiUsh Chandra 
Bancrjee (Glahe-lrotter). Published by the author from 
Caruu 24-Par ganas. Pp, 152. Price Rs. 2-8. 

This volume covers the author's travels in Tran. 
Iraq, Syria, I-.chunan, Pales’ ine and Turkey- all Muslim 
countries of Western Asia. The author in his fascinating 
style depicts the new life that is vibrating all through the 
Near Eaat. Another feature of this change is that in all 
these countries religion is being treated as something which 
has mothing to do with the State. These M"us]im States 
80 long con.sidered Id. he strongholds of conservatism 
are now imitating Europe almost blindly and the old 
order is breaking down everywhere. Turkey has abolished 
the Khilafat, the l)orkha. the fez and the Arabic script and 
has sfHriilarized the Stale completely. The other countries 
we following suit slowly but surdy. Indian Muslims 
have to learn much from the^e countries, who are no less 
Muslims. 


book of travel is recommended to- the Bengali 
Muslims who consider them.selves Muslims first and 
Indians afterwards. 1 he book wdll serve as an eyc*opener 
to our Muslim brothers who look upK>n these countries 
as their own in preference* to their Hindu neighbours. 

A. B. Dittta 


HINDI 


RAS SAGAR : Rv Sugar Nizami. Published b'^ Hind 
KitaOKs. Bombay. Pp. ICO. Price Rs. 6. 

nnder rc\icw is a co11ei*liOfi of some sweei 
and inspiring lyrical poems hv the leading Urdu poet of 
the new generation, Sj. Sagar Nizami. Rich in thought and 
delic.acy, Sagar has endeared himself to the lovers of 
poeliT. His poeilry is delighifii] because of its wealth of 
music and sweetness. He has hunted romance in huts, 
^^^rs, temples and mosques and put the tales of 
the commoner into lasting song.s— songs, which are emo- 
tional flushes from his singing heart. Mi'sir of today and 
dreams of tomorrow* are the enrhanting nolc*i of Saaar’s 
poetry. We heartily welcome Sagar in the fold of Hindi 
and congratulate the fuihlishers for bringing out such r. 
beautiful collection in Nagri script. 

M. S. Sengar 


mice, so to speak, on the other. The present collection of 
his nineteen patriotic sttories is conttemparary Indian history 
writ in characters w'arm and vigorous with life. His 
language is free from the smell of cloistered study. Shri 
Prabhakar richly deserves to be better and more widely 
known through a translation of a stdection of his l)est 
stlnries in different languages. 

DHRUVA-CHARTTA: By Siiryadeva Mishra. Dikshit 
Publishing House, Benares. Pp. 167. Price Rs. 5. 

A minia'iiire epic of the cjfiic character of Dhruva, in 
twelve canton cfumposed in the strain and severity of 
Sanskrit metre in all it? variety. As one reads it aloud, 
—and all poetry mii.ct he read ahuid tio l>e adequately 
appreciated — one seems to hear an echo of an ancient song, 
siiUig in rile sylvan shade of an ashrama; and as one lays 
down the hook oue feels like Amal in Rabindranath 
Tagore's Post-nijice. ‘T ‘‘hall a.sk the king when he comes 
to show me the Pole Star.*’ Dhruva-Charita is a rharacter- 
building tonic, indeed. J^hri Laldhar Tripalhi Pravasi 
ha‘4 rontrihiitcd a critical appreciation of ilic poem. 

G. M. 

GUJARATI 

ITHIASNI KEDl. : Rv BhogiUd J. Sandesara. Pub- 
lished by Padmaja Prakashan. Baroda. lOJ^b. Thick card- 
board. Pp. ?0(f -|- .*?. Price Rs. /f-S. 

The Toot-track of Hist my* is a collcclioii of 
writings of the noted Giiiarati scholar of research in the 
medieval history and literature of Gujarat. They treat 
of aeroplanes in ancieni India, and of the famous Lihrary 
(.Tain) Bhandars of Palan and of Palan itself and >ther 
similar matters. Each contrilui’ion is implemented by 
documentary evidence. Altogether it furnishes an im- 
portant link in the chain of the history of medieval 
Giiiarat. 

SAHITYA PABAMARSHA : Edited by Durgn Shan- 
kar K. Shastri and others. Published by the Vile Parle 
Sahitva Suhha. Bombay Suburban Di.strict. lOtp). Thick 
Card-Board . Pp, f^K^. Pri'e Rs. S-S. 

The Vile Parle Sahilyu Sahhn celebrated its Silver 
.liihilee in BM.S with great cclal. Noted literarv writers 
helped in celebrating the happy occasion, and literary 
contributions on various important suhectx by about fifteen 
authors forms one part of this useful compilation. The 
other part, called “Majal’\ gives in a succinct form the 
aciiviies of the Sahha during the twenty-seven years of 
its existence, and is ahlv written by Shri Goknlhhai Bhatt. 
Altogether it is a creditable contribution to the present 
literature of Gujarat. 

AKSHARANE SHABDA : By Keshavram Kashiram 
Shastri. Published by the Gujarat Sahitya Sahha. Ahmed- 
abad, P)\5. Card-hoard Cover, Pp. 416. Price Rs. 4. 


R.AHMAN KA BETA: By Vishnu Prnhhakar. Nava- 
yuga Sahitya Sadan Indore. Pp. 209. Price Rs. 2-8. 

Shri Prabhakar is a pre-eminent short-story writer in 
present-day Hindi li’^eraturc. His outlook on life is in- 
tensfdy human, while his attitude tni his country is akin 
to that of Cowper: “With all thy faults T love thee still.” 
His pen has a camera-like quality on the rme hand, as it 
is n ■nmuMr to the sifniifif»nnc.f» .ond snirit of men and 


The Gujarat Sahitya Sahha has done well in puh- 
liriiiric the writings of Mr. K. K. Shastri in book form. 
In 25 ‘•cclicnc he treats thic technical subject in all its 
aspects, dividing it into three main topics: Bhasha-Vya- 
karan. Lipi Vichar. Jodani (spelling) V ichor. For every 
statement made, he ha'* quoted chapter and verse. It 
shows an amount of research, study and assiduity. 

K. M. J. 
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INDIAN PERIODICALS 



Eternal India 

Prabuddha Bharata writes editorially : 

India today is vital, awake, and free. In spite 
her poverty and degradation, in spite of the blood 
and shame which cover her face, in spite of her 
political bisecti9n and communal wrangles, she is 
dynamic and full of promise. If after a passivity oi 
centuries India is again creative and going to assert 
her rightful place in the vanguard of nations, it is 
principally due to the fundamental unity of her 
progress and not to anything that she might have 
borrowed from other countries. Let not India mistake 
this vitality to be just an expression of her political 
revival. It springs from a deeper well. Even tbe 
assertion of her political nationhood is an expression 
of her cultural resurgence. 

The national ideal® of India are Renunciation 
and Service. 

The vedic riahis, lathers of our culture, who 
realized the divinity qf man and spanned all diversity 
by their vision of unity, also pointed out the way to 
the goal. It is by service alone that we can claim 
the right to be served, and it is renunciation which 
confers immortality upon us. Matter must be 
employed in the service of Spirit, Even enjoyment 
cannot be had without renunciation. Tern tyaktena 
bhimjiiha ma gridha kaayasiddkanam : Enjoy through 
renunciation and do not covet anybody’s possessions. 

The sleeping leviathan is awake from her age-long 
slumber. India is out to conquer the world and deluge 
it with her ideas. Despite political bisection, trisection, 
or even multiscction, India is one and will be one. 
She will heal the discords that trouble her, many ol 
which are the legacy of an alien rule. More than 
that, she will provide the spiritual mortar for holding 
together the elements of a global civilization in a 
grand harmony. Has she not tauglit. always that it is 
one world, one life, one mind and above all, one 
Self? 

Two ideas which have domaiiated the political 
tliought of our times since the beginning of the 
nineteenth century are the ideas of nationalism 
(including political democracy) and socialism. 

Of these two, the first idea was all powerful for 
about a century, so much so that historians and even 
philosophers thouglit that the establishment of ^ 
sovereign national state was the one and final goal of 
all peoples and races. Tl)e more powerful and modem 
idea in tlie political field today is that ol socialism 
which looks beyond national frontiers and aims at an 
economic goal. The vital element in the idea of 
nationalism was the desire of different peoples to 
develop and express themselves in their own way. 
This historical necessity made it all-conquering against 
all its opponents. But when nations utilized the 
strength of their political organizations not for self- 
expression but for plunder, the idea came up against 
its antithesis. That is the real cause of its fading out. 


Economic juslico for all, especially for the masses, is 
the root-idea of socialism. Economic democracy is its 
goal. But if it does not strictly confine itself to the 
field specially its own and seeks to achieve its ^ina 
by the denial of liberty and the spiritual goal of man, 
it will simply be buried by those whom it undertook 
to buiy. An idea pursued beyond the point of its 
significance becomes a delusion. 

At this critical hour when India is free to choose 
her line of action in the national as well as the inter- 
national field and when conflicting ideologies claim 
exclusive allegiance of the mind, a tremendous 
resiponsil)ility reists upon the shoulders of her leaders. 


India : From Subjection to Freedom 

Dr. Sarvapalli Radhakrishnan writes in The 
Hindustan Review : 

A new ora in Britissh Indian history is opened ^ 
thf^ fruit of a century of effort and struggle and it 
will go down as the most outstanding event in living 
memory. 

There is, however, a shadow over our rejoicings, 
a sadness in our hearts, for the indq^endence wo 
dreamt of and fought for has not come to us. Such 
is the perversity of things that the Swaraj of 
dreams at the moment of its attainment has slipped 
through our fingers. A divided India will continue to 
be dependent, unless the tw^o Dominions establish 
friendly relations and work for common interests. 
Thc! extent of our disappointment is reflected in the 
satisfaction of the diehard Tories in England. While 
Churcliill characterised the Cabinet Mission report 
us a ‘melancholy document’ and the declaration ^ 
quit as a ‘scuttle’ from India, he gave enthusiastic 
support to the present plan, thus indicating that it 
implements the Conservative policy for India. 

At a time when the States of the world &re 
moving towards large groups we are throwing away 
the one advantage -of political and economic unity 
which British rule brought to this country. When the 
new conditions demand economic planning on a 
continental scale, we are reverting to a divided India. 
Whether India will be safer with two armies than 
with one remains to be seen. 

If our leaders graciously took up the responsibility 
for the decision to divide the country, it is because 
they found no alternative accqjtable to the different 
parties. r 

By a succession of acts of surrender 
found ourselves in a position from which division 
was the only way out. 

We have had Englishmen of different varieties, 
Englishmen who came here for a hundred different 
reasons — ^priests and nuns, merchants and adventurers, 
soldiers and diplomats, statesmen and idealists. They 
marched and fought in it, bought and sold in it, 
plotted and profited in it. But the greatest of them 
wi^ed to raise India’s social and eoonomic standards 
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and political status The small-minded among them 
worked with sinister objectives. When separate com- 
munal electorates were conceded, Lady Minto refeiTed 
to a letter received from an important official, ‘T 
iiiust send Your Excellency a line to say that a very 
v^ery big thing has happened today, a work ol 
statesmanship that will affect India and Indian history 
for many a long year. It is nothing less than the 
pulling back of 62 millions of people from joining 
llie ranks of the seditious o'pposition These electorates 
intensified communal comwhousness and created such 
an atmoi^)here of mistrust and liostility as to rouse 
the demand for Pakistan. Cripps* proposals made 
Pakistan possible and the Muslims naturally inferred 
that the British would support their proposal. While 
the Cabinet Mission rejected the demand for Pakistan 
it made extensive concession to it by limiting the 
powers of the Centre and proposing section and 
groups. The Congress declaration that they will oot 
force a constitution on any unwilling part of 
country encouraged the League in its determination 
to demand a division of the country into Mushm 
and non-Muslim zones. There has never been a 
government known to history which did not at times 
use compulsion to ensure the co-oi)enition of the 
recalcitrant. When the southern American States 
demanded independence, the right to govern them- 
selves, Abraham Lincoln at the cost of one of the 
bloiodiest wars known to history denied that right 
on the ground that, if it were granted, democracy in 
the new world would be too divided to defend itself. 
But the Congress, pledged to the principle of non- 
violence, cannot use force in evolving national 
solidiirity. The statemeiil of 20th February, 1047, 
suggested that the British Government would transfer 
power to some form of Central Go\ornmcnl or in 
(‘.erlain areas to the existing provincial Governments 
or in such other way as may seem most reasonable 
and in the best interests of the Indian people. The 
present plan i.s the natural outcome of these develop- 
ments. Past encouragi'inent by th(' British and 
weakness of our leaders proved too strong for friondb’ 
agreements. 


Educating India 

The \ew Review observes : 

At the Delhi session of the Central Advisory 
Board of Education, the future of our schools was 
adumbrated. Pandit Nehru wiiiiled the whole basi^' 
to be revolutionised, but lie^ h*ft to educators and 
educationists the care of planning a revolutionary 
and effective system. Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, 
I he minister for education, stressc*d two leading 
imints. The first was that English cannot remain the 
medium of instruction; the change, however, shouhl 

be gradual, and could not well b(' imposed within 

fiiVe years though universitie-^ should provide for the 
change. The scjcond point referred to religious 
education. Two committees of the Board had already 
tackled the problem but had failed to (!ome to ^ 
unanimous solution. Yet a solution must be found. 

“If national education was devoid of this element 
(religion), there would be no appreciation of moral 
values or moulding of character in human lives.. .It 
is obvioiLs that millions of Indians are not prepared 
to see that their children are brought up in an 

irreligious atmosphere. What will happen if the 
Government undertake to impart purely secular 

education? Naturally people will tiy to provide 


religious education through private sources. How 
these private sources are working to-day or are likely 
to work in future is already known to you... Not 
only in the villages but in cities the imparting of 
religious education is entrusted to teachers who 
though literate are not educated. To them religion 
means nothing but bigotry... It is nccesi^ry for us not 
to leave the imparting of early religious education 
to private sources. We should rather t^e it under 
our direct care and supervision.. .A national govern- 
ment cannot divcjst itself of this responsibility. To 
•mould the growing minds of the nation on right lines 
is its primary duty. In India we cannot have an 
intellectual mould without religion.” 

In the pagan atmosphere of the modem world, it 
is refreshing to hear a minister stressing the 
importance of spiritual education, and it does great 
honour to India that the statement was not contra- 
dicted by the most revolutionary members of the 
Board. There are, however, serious obstfiwiles to the 
implementation of so noble a programme. Undoubtedly 
lawyers will negotiate the first. According to the draft 
constitution, India is to be a secular state, without 
any official or officially recognised religion. 
Government will claim no authority in religious 
matters, except to prevent anybody from endangering 
public peace and order, even under reUgious pret^. 
How could then the state decide what is genuine 
rtdigiou, frame a programme of religious studies 
approve text-books? How oould the Government 
accommodate all the religions of India without gning 
beyond its statutory competenco, since these religious 
beliefs arc different, and occasionally contradictory? 

The way out of the difficulty is to go back to 
fundamentals. The Irish Constitution is the clearest 
on such fundamentals. In its art. 42, it states : 




INDIAN I>ERIODlCALg 


“The State acknowledges that the primary and 
natural educator of the child is the family, and 
guarantees to respect the inalienable right and duty 
of parents to provide according to their means the 
religious and moral, intellectual, physical and social 

education of their children Parents shall be free to 

provide this education in their home or in private 
schools or in schools recognised or established by the 
State” 

Once this principle of natural law and democratic 
liberty is admitted, provision must be made in India 
for various religious types of schools corresponding 
to the various cultural groups. The schools themselves, 
and not only the religious courses, sliould bo difTercnt 
since the most modern educationists agree that the 
educational environment' fashions the type of schools, 
and all know that the ‘occasional teaching’ is often 
more decisive than the humdrum syllabus. Ireland 
as well as Holland have shown the way out ; provided 
schools comply with definite conditions of hygiene, 
programme, staff-qualifications, private schools arc 
put on the same footing as state-schools for grants- 
iii-aid and examinations. This is certainly the most 
satisfactory soluti-on; it will suit the many cultural 
groups in (he country, and respect private initiative 
which has already played so noble a part in Indian 
education. None other can be thought of unless the 
Congress Governments enter the way of totalita- 
rianiam and don the solemn gown of divinity 
dictatorship. 


Defence 

Defence against aggression by foreign 
enemies and against internal troubles is one oi 
the main functions of the Government of any 
sovereign country. Science and Culture writes 
editorially : 

It is well to remember that hitherto defence of 
India was only part of the defence of the farflung 
British Kmpirc, and with the attainment of indepen- 
dence, India is thrown severely on her own leg^^. T^et 
us see how far we are able to organize defence under 
present conditions. What do we require for defence 
[n a modern world? We require arm 3 ', navy, and 
airforce. But only experienced general?*, trained 
officers and well-drilled soldiers would not do; we 
imst arm them with weapons and equipments in all 
.he three arms of defence, including not only guns, 


and riflef}, explosives, warships, army telephones, but 
also since the first World War, tanks and aeroplanes, 
and as the last war has shown, wireless equipmeuts, 
radars, and dozens of otner items. 

Have we the means of producing these equip- 
ments in our own country, and getting the trained 
man-power for handling these arms and scientific 
equipments ? 

As far us our knowledge of Ordnance Factories 
in this country goes, India can produce guns up to a 
certain bore, small arms like rifles, certain amount 
of explosives hut the production figures and expen- 
diture are under veils of secrecy. It is well known 
and therefore we are betraying no secret when we 
hay that we do not produce a single tank, aeroplane, 
wireless set, automobile, armoured or civil, and we 
have no source worth mentioning of petrol without 
which no modern war is possible, and many of t^hc 
chemicals essential for explosive have to be got fro<m 
abroad. Even in peacetime the U. S. A. has put a 
ban on the export of radars, and on many essential 
scientific apparatus, and probably the United King- 
dom will also follow auit, and probably in case of 
war even with small powers they can put effective 
baas on the export of tanks, aeroplanes, petrol and 
what not? 

It is therefore obvious that we are helpless in 
case of aggression by a major modem power like 
U. S. A., U. K., or Russia and will continue to be 
so until our industrial production rises to a capacity 
commensurate with the size and natural resources of 
this country. This may take another 25 to 50 years 
or we may never attain to this stage at all, according 
to the capacity, will and efficiency of our Government. 

But it is well to romember that not only we av® 
incapable of organizing any but moral defence against 
any great power; in other words, if these powers 
want to commit aggrea^^ion we can onl^ protest; but 
it is not realized that our powers of defence against 
trouble-shooters within our own country, or in the 
areas immediately surrounding u.«, are not very 
great, on account of 

(i) our extremely low industrial capacity, and 

(li) the vacuum created in the defence organi- 
zations by the departure of the British. 

We have before us some material giving ns 
the organization and activity 'of Indian Ordnance 
Faclorit^s. They arc capable, as mentioned before, only 
of producing small arms like rifles, and guns up to 
a certain bore, and soino explosives. For heavier arms 
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and newer arms like tanks, aeroplanes, the defence 
department has made not the slightest attempt 
within the last 25 years, as they ought to have done, 
to start any production centre in India, and has not 
even cared to start any shops or when started, to 
maintain such shops to the requisite level of officiency 
for repair of large quantities of modern war materials, 
which were stored in India for military purpose 
during the war-years. This was, of course, a part ol 
the Imperial Policy. 

But this is only a part of the picture. We have 
further to remember that under the old imperial 
policy, the Indian Ordnance Factories were organised 
in a very peculiar and inefficient way which is being 
continued. Take for example, the manufacture of 
guns, howitzers and mortars. The barrels of these 
weapons are cast in the Ishapore Metal and Steel 
Factory, they are machined and bored in the Coasi- 
pore Gun and Shell Factory (both in the suburbs of 
Calcutta), but for being mounted on carriages, they 
are sent to the Jubbulpore Guji and Carriage Factory 
on a 700-mile railway journey. After being mounted, 
they are sent to the office of the Superintendent ot 
Proof and Experiment at Balasorr, another six 
hundred miles of railway journey. When they had 
passed the tost, they were distributed in different 
armouries. The same is the story with respect to 
the manufacture of shells, bombs and explosives. 

All these round-about arrangement^ would be 
regarded as extremely costly, and superfluous in any 
country, but this is not all. There has not been, 
aa far as our information goes, any design and 
research section for arms anywhere in India. Drawings 
of arms to be manufactured used to be supplied from 
England, and production used to be carried on here, 
under the supervision of British managers and 
superintendents, who had served as foremen or 
mechanics in the British arms factories, by bodies of 
Indian foremen, mechanics and other skilled labour. 

There was a complete dichotomy between 
the brain and the hand, in conformity to the 
practices of caste-ridden India, which ihe British 
Imperialists have learnt to use to their own 
advantage. 

There is further a complete hu.sh-hush over 
military' expenditure. Wo do not know if any of the 
Ministers of the present Indian Government including 
the Defence Minister and his Indian staff has cared 
to know about the total budget of these armament 
factories, and their annual production. Our information 
is that in spite of huge expenditure, production has 
gone down dangerously low. Systematic investigation 
is necessary to find out not only these figures, but 
also to find out the percentage ^of rejections which, 
we are informed, is too high in spite of the fact that 
duringthe war, very up-to-date and modern machinery 
have been installed in all the factories. 

We would be failing in our duty if we did not 
point out that the armaments production factories 
have been the training grounds for a large number 
of Indian foremen, mechanics, and other skilled hands 
and thus we have a reserve of trained labour which, 
under competent management, can be serviceable 
not only for manufacture of war materials but fnr 
onuch useful peacetime industries. But the top men 
are mostly British, and there is not. according to our 
knowledge and information, much difference in mental 
calibre and necessary acoomplishmente between these 
and tkeir sukerdinate ladiaa ferettsa^ for OKoept 


for the Inspectorate Branch, the British Government 
did not care to send their top men in production 
factories to this country, as the object was to evolve 
desims in the U. K., and keep them there. In other 
words, the production factories are working according 
to the rule of thumb, but guidance being now 
unavailable from Britain, the factories are without 
brain-centres which should be created immediately. 
Further, the large number of dismissals of temporary 
hands have created a very bad psychology amongst 
the Indian employees which ought to be removed by 
skilful handling. 

These are some of the points which occur to us, 
but others would be found if systematic enquiry be 
made by a competent committee which we think 
should be immediately appointed. We suggest the 
following terms of reference for the Committee. 

1. To place Indian Nationals in all positions ol 
trust and responsibility in all ihe production factories, 
testing and proof inspectorates. 

At present, all responsible heads of armament 
factories happen to be non-Indian Nationals. For 
obvious reasons, they should not be continued i^' 
those portions. If they are found possessed of proper 
qualifications, they' can be reappointed only as experts, 
under Indian heads. 

2. To reclassify and recoordinate all production 
factories in accordance with the changed political 
conditions. 

3. To advise on the starting of new production 
factories for manufacture of planes, tanks, large 
calibre guns, and other weapons and scientific equip- 
ments, at prc.sent not manufactured in India. 

4. To reooimmend measures for reorganization 
of the factories on the basis of modern methods nt 
industrial efficiency. 

6. To set up a brains-centre for the armament 
factories in the form of research and development 
sections, and to recommend mea.suros for bringing 
into exi.stence new scientific establishments under this 
section for dcn'eloprnont of now arms like radar, 
rocket projectiles, atomic weapons, etc. 

fi. To recommend new training centres for the 
training of personnel, and for operational research. 

7. To consider the starting of factories for the 
manufacture of synthrdic petrol, other essential 
metals, chemicals and .alloy'.q without w'hich it is not 
possible to carry on a modem war. 
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Th« CoBgr«tt Aims 

Th§ National Christian Council Rsviom 
obsenres : 

• We print here bclow a resolution passed by the All- 
India Congress Committee on the new aims and objectiires 
which the Congress should have in view, now that freedom 
has been attained. 

^The All-India Congress Committee welcomes the eli- 
mination of foreign rule in India and the establishment 
of a Free and Independent State and a Government res- 
ponsible to the people of the oountry. The acliicvcment of 
freedom is the culmination of the long struggle of the 
Indian National Congress and the outcome of the suffer- 
ings and tribulations of the people. Freedom brings res- 
ponsibility and new burdens and problems. Tlie freedom 
achieved was not the kind that the Congress had envisaged 
during its long history. It has been accompanied by 
secession of parts of the country and disasters of un- 
paralleled magnitude. Hardly was Free India born when 
a grave crisis overtook it and events happened which have 
besmirched her fair name and brought death and deso- 
lation to vast numbers of innocent people in (!ircumstan<‘es 
too tragic for words. There has been arson, loot and 
murder on a mass scale in West Punjab. N.-W.F. Pro- 
vince, Baluchistan. East Punjab and adjoining areas. The 
Committee cannot find words strong enough to condemn 
the inhuman acts by whatever cominunily perpetrated. It 
extends its sympathy to all those who have been the in- 
nocent victims of this colossal tragedy. 

At this moment of crisis, it is necessary that the Con- 
gress should declare its faith and policy in clear terms 
and that the people, as well as the (iovernment, should 
loillow that policy unswervingly. Even though the Con- 
gress agreed to a division of the country in the hope, 
which has so far proved vain that ihcieby internal con- 
flicts might cease, it never accepted tlie theory that there 
are two or more nations in India. It has firmly believed 
in the whole of India as a nation bound together by in- 
disBolluble cultural and historical links which have been 
further strengthened in the course of the national struggle 
for freedom. It was on the basis oif this faith that the 
Congress grew up as a national institution open to all 
Indians without difference of creed or religion. India is 
a land of many religions and many races and must re- 
main so. Nevertheless India has been, and is, a oountry 
with fundamental unity and the aim of the Congress has 
been to develop this great country as a whole as a Demo- 
cratic Secular State where all citizens enjoy full rights 
and are equally entitled to the protection of the State 
irrespective of tlie religion to which they belong. The 
Constituent Assembly has accepted this as the basic prin- 
ciple of the constitution. This lays on every Indian the 
obligation to honour it. 
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The CoBgresA wbbU to eaeure the mUiorltiee Im Imdie 
that it will continue to protect, to the best of its ability, 
their citizenriiiip rights against i^gression. The Central 
Government, as well as the Provincial Governments must 
accordingly make every effort to create conditions where- 
in all minorities and all citizens have security and op- 
portunity for progress. All citizens must also on their 
part, not only share in the benefits of freedom but 
shpulder the burdens and responsibility which accompany 
it, and must, above all, be loyal to India. 

The All-India Congress Committee calls upon all 
Congressmen and tiic^ people of India to adhere strictly to 
those well-established principles of the Congress and not 
to allow themselves to Iks diverted into wrong channels 
by passion or prejudice or by the tragic events that have 
happened. The real gocKl and progress of India have 
yet io 1)6 achieved and this can only be done by adhering 
to the ideals and policy of the Congress and discarding 
and exposing all false doctrines, which have done so much 
mischief to India and her people.’ 

We call attention to one phrase in the above men- 
tioned resolution, and it is ‘a Democratic Secular Stale.’ 
The Congress rightly aims at developing this country of 
ours into a Democratic Secular Slate. We are glad 
that the word ‘democratic’ has been used, in preference 
to the world •republic.’ *A republic’ need not necessarily 
be a democratic state. For example, Soviet Russia though 
a Republic will be claimed by few as being a Democratic 
Slate. We are therefore happy that tlie ideal of a Demo- 
cracy appears consipncuously in the resolution of the 
A.-I.C.C. 

Pakistan has been attempting to evolve a fully Islamic 
State, but we are glad that the Indian Dominion lays down 
definilely that the India siiali be a secular i^ate. We ap** 
piTtHnaic the motives that underlie the delilierate use of 
tliis expression. In a land full of so many religions and 
races, the State cannot but be secular if all its citizens 
are to enjoy full rights and protection, irrespective ol the 
religion to which they belong. 

Nevertheless, there is an implication of the word 
‘secular’ which will not be readily acceptable. The 
pliilosophy of a Secular State has been the cause of many 
a disaster in the world, and it has finally resulted in the 

of the Atom Bomb. A 5wular State if it is to Le one 
hundred per cent secular, can have no soul. We in India 
are a religious-minded people, and to us to clear-cut sepa- 
ration of the Church and Slate cannot have much mean- 
ing. We do hope that the Congress will always keep this 
point in mind, while trying toi maintain a secular state. 
Righteousness alone exalteth a nation and a complete 
divorce between Religion and State will not be in our 
tffue interests. 
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SPRING TIME 



Springtime is the season of Sunshine and Flowers— the time 
when Nature discards her old raiment of dried leaves and puts on 
a new robe of green foliage. 

In human body too, this great change is taking place every 
moment. For the protection and upkeep of our body, every hour 
millions of red blood-cells are dying and new ones are taking 
their place. Do you know who maintains this supply ? The Liver 
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digestion by formation of bile, by its anti-toxic and protective 
functions and in several other ways.... 
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Theodore Parker and the Socializing of 
Religion 

R. Lester Mondale writes in Unity that the 
world and specially the Americans need a Theo- 
dore Parker to-day as they have never needed 
him before : 

Americans in the ranks liWal religion need Theo- 
dore Parker today as liny have never nee<led him before 
— even when he was alive and in the heal of his battle for 
llic socializing of religion one hiindit^d years ajio. We 
need hia help to enable us to see beyond the pathetically 
suptnrfieiaJ social philosophy many have in initid t<'day 
•when they think of llie part religion ought to play in 
the reforming of the old and the building of the new. This 
superficial social philosophy is merely a superficial re- 
action against superficial orthodox religion. In ortho<lox 
religion the chief concern of the priest and preacher was 
the saving of the imm(i^rlal soul of the individual man, 
woman, or child from eternal agony in hell. Whether 
this person was raised in a slum home by drunken parents, 
whether he was a cotton field slave, whether in early 
childhood he was chained to a Laru^asJiire loom or made 
to work in a Newc^astle mineshaft, wbdthcr he could read 
and lliink and enjoy the fireside glow in the chill of the 
year, whether he died of tuberculosis or was slaughtered 
on u battle field w’as relatively unimprrtanl compared to 
the saving of iiis soul and his achievement of the bliss 
of a place where he could spend all eternity gazing 
on golden paving Jdocks and hearing the ceaseless blow- 
ing of trumpets and chanting of choirs. Rebelling against 
this inhumane religi/riis philosophy of **pic in the skies’’ 
the average emancipated religious liberal, who is far from 
as emancipated ami as liluTal as he imagines he is, still 
thinks in terms of mansions in heaven — he merely trans- 
fers the old and naive manshms-in.-heaven idea to this life 
ami this v\'orld. Giving people heavenly mansions in this 
life, by reforming society, is the cliiet conetTn of liberal 
religion, he now insists. Churches must line up with 
Socialism, savs one; tlie eapitalislic exploitation of the 
proletariat has henorne unbearable and now, that people 
have nlcihing but chains to lo^e, is the time to Mrikc. 
Churches must line up with the consumers’ co-operative 
mcjvenient ; co-operation is the only alternative to totali- 
tarianism. Churches imisi become pacifist societies. 
OhuTclies must become antisalo(i>n societies, aiui-anti- 
Semific societies, anti-Fascist societies, Town.send societies. 

Certainly a liberal church must be concerned with 
the question of the rights o-f women and with the rights 
of children, with consumer co-Oipcraiion, with war and 
wiili >pieace and with anti-Semitism; but to just what ex- 
tent is the liberal church a reform society? And why 
is it interested in reform? 

In Theodore Parker we find one whose 
liberalism was not merely orthodoxy turned in- 
side out, not merely a revolt against Uie pie-in- 
the-ekies idea, and not merely a orusade for pie 
in the here and now. 

His liberalism and his religion went back to 
the summer day in 1814 when he was but a four- 
year-old child, playing at the edge of that delight- 
ful brook whkb runs between the low-lying hills 


past the Parker ancentral farm home several miles 
out of Lexington, Massachusetts. He remembered dis- 
tinctly putting his eyes on a beautiful spotted turtle, 
pulled up at the edge of a pool and sunning himself. Im- 
mediately he raised his arm to strike the sleeping crea- 
ture. And then— here are his own words: “But all at 
tmee something checked my little arm, and a voice within 
me said, clear and loud, ‘It is wrong’.” He hurried home 
to his grey-haired mother he was her eleventh child and 
sht‘ was now fifty-one years of age — told her what had 
happened; and asked her what it was that so distinctly 
told him that it was wrong to strike the tunic. She took 
him in her arms tenderly and said; 

“Some men call it conscience, but I prefer to call it the 
voice of God in the souj of man. If you listen and obey 
it, tlien it will speak clearer and clearer, and clearer, and 
always guide you right; biut, if you turn a deaf ear or dis. 
Icil)ey, then it will fade out little by little, and leave you 
all in the dark, and without a guide. Your life depends 
upon heeding this little voice.” 

Here, on the one hand, was the impulse to strike the 
sleeping turtle, to wantonly annoy, to inflict pain, to dea- 
tn*y — lias was wnctng. But here, on the other hand, was 
the opposite, the voice of something that was like the 
nature of his tender mother and his strong kindly father. 
lh*re within was something beautiful and tender, some- 
thing irv'ing to do for all creatures what the nvother and 
father love was doing for him - smiling on him and on all 
creatures and causing them to fall in love with life. Thus 
it was vividly clear to Theodore Parker from his earliest 
childhood that life, and everything that mode life worth- 
while, was merely the growih and unfoldment of this ten- 
derness which had restrained liLs arms and which he came 
to see not only in his mother and faither hut in the world 
alMiut him, sjiigiug vvitli the frogs in the spring, flashing 
in the fluttering of the butterfly, glorwing in the wild rose, 
and shining forth in the sun and the stars. Thus to be 
alive in the sense of l)eing alive to the inspiration of 
misty hills, to the cool fresh breath of early morning, to 
the warmth of a friend, to the profiotind meanings of a 
Iwok, yes, and to lie alive to tlie shivering of little child- 
reii in ragged garments, and to the degradation of hu- 
manity in the ignoble cowering and cringing of the slave 
— this was rtivt only bring truly alive, it was being truly 
religious. 
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It was giving expression to the Infinite, to 
the only God we can really know. 

And years later, years which saw him bujang Ws 
, first book, a Latin dictionary, with the procecda from tos 
blucbeny picking, years which saiw the death of his moth^ 
•when he was but fMurlecn, years which saw the strug^e 
of this rugged Socraltes-faced, country lad plowing on hi» 
father’s farm and at the same time teaching school, and 
■ reading, reading, reading all hours of the day and night 
—years later it was the tenderness^ the warmtli, the sing- 
ing. the beauty, the greatness I have been talking about 
which a dark-eyed, quiet but wooidcrfully affeictionatc 
young woman by the name of Miss Lydia Calx't sensed 
in the young Parker and fell in love with. Presently he 
was writing her what to our eyes is, of cowwe, a perfect 
description of the marvellous expansion of life that goes 
with the continuous unfoldmeiit of the divine within us: 

*'! love my books the more, my schcirfl the more, man- 
kind the more, and even CSJod the more, from loving you.” 
Befim they could be maaried, however, the rustic young 
tiParker had to put in four years of studying, teaching in 
[elementary schools working os u jion-resident student 
in Harvard, and then candidating hen? and there in Uni- 
tarian churches. He candidated an entire year before he 
found a church which would take him. They were some- 
what afraid of his farmer-b<iy appearance and aliroist 
mortally afraid of his intellectuality — it was possitively 
oveivawing. He was not only versed in the I^tin classics 
by this time, he was also reading in Greek and Hebrew 
and was devouring whole tomes of the new scholarly en- 
lightment in Germany: and he was also reading in Italian, 
Portuguese, Dutch, Swedish, Danish. Arabic, Persian 
Coptic and Russian, and was dabbling in some African 
dialedts. Finally after having endeared himself to twtci 
small Unitarian congregations he w*as called to a larger 
one. West Roxhury, near Boston. And then came the 
wedding, and the notation made in his Journal: A .solemn 
promise, (which he always kept), *‘to bear her burdensw 
to overlook her foibles, to love, cherish, and e\er defend 
her ...” And thus he wrote to a friend: *^1 know 
that two souls made one by love, can laugh at time and 
space and live united for ever.” 

Going into the West Roxlmry pulpit Theodore Par- 
ker went not as qne who is merely in revolt against the 
, old-time religion, or as one who would make his church 
j into a reform society to provide everyone on earth with 
pie — he went there merely lo carry on tiie glorious work 
of trying to do for others what that tender and beautiful 
something in his own heart and in his mother and father 
and in the world about him had done in his own life. 
But at that time the Unitarians had become fearfully) 
smug, and Channing himself had iiegiin to- complain about 
the appearance of a “Unitarian orthodoxy.” Unitarian 
ministers crammed tlieir sermons with such words as 
%iaIvation,” '’‘miracles," “rcvelatioai,” “Qirisi the Ra- 
deemrcr.” What did they mean bv these terms? Parker 
with his iirsit-liand religion was disgusted with these mean- 
Imgless and pious moutbings. He described the minister 
iwho panned these words: ‘•Annoimed dulness, arrayed 
in ranjonicalSk his lesson duly conned, presses the conse- 
Iprated cushions, of the pulpit and pours forth weekly his 
pupotent drone, to be blest with bland praises so Imbg 
is he disturbs not respectable iniquity slumbering in his 
bew, nor touches the actual sign of the time, nor treads 
|in inch beyond the beaten path of the Church.” 

In IMl at an ordination ceremony in South 
^oston, Parker gave ftiR vent to hie ideas in ^ 
musing sermoiv **The Transient and Permanent in Chnst- 


The permanent and real in Chriatianity, J* 

said with the authority of a ^ 

Bible, not the person of Je^, (Chnsti ^tty 
could get along without Jesus), not imracle®— 
the real thing was the moral law within. 

Theodoia Parker, from the time he had run from 
SSnrhfs mother', arm^ had 
inchr clearer idea of the moral law witbin^-and now ho 
wriUng. of the greater 

phew. Immanuel Kant, to verify his oiwn personal 
^ience. But what did the Unitanaiis. or “"T . 

Sitrch people ml 1841 know about a moral “ 

about Immanuel Kant? They knew only about a fang 
on a throne, dictatingi We laws to Moses Wd to JesuB, 
judging the <iuick and the dead and 
heaven and hell. Worse than this, Parker had t^wn his 
vart scholarly resotircfB inU» the defense of that yo"®* 
heretic, who had so disturberl the Harvard Divinity School 
and Boston in 1838— Ralph Waldo Emerson. kWreover, 
Parker had been seen time and again with Emerson 
and Thoreau and AlrtUt at Brook Fwm, a CTinmunist ex- 
periment. Consequently, no Unitarian minister dared to 
invite him as guest speaker : one had. and he had lost 
hi,, job. What plaee was there for Parker in Unitarian 
rtnks when Doctor FrotWiigham, the higli-pnest of Um- 
tarianismi. mw that t'.hanning wns dead, held that it was 
in bad taste even to mention in llie pulpit anything as 
Fccular a Brt?lhoven Sciiata ? 

Then came the heresy trial. The Unitarian MiniBiera 
Asstociation invited Parker lo a tea at which Doctor Frotn- 
ingham was to prc>sidc. The pompous Frolhingham open- 
ed up on the friendless farmer-boy Parker: he had intro- 
duced discord into the l^nitarian l)ody; he had written a 
heretical book, and in the heretical magazine of the 
Transcendcntalisis, Tfu> Dial, had called his fellow mini&- 
tors “Pharieyeeft.” Tfien Mr. ('.annett, nK'W occupying 
('hanning’ii pulpit, chiineil in: ^*1 hope God Almighty 
will forgive him ... I can never grasp him by the hand 
again cordially.*’ And other criticisms: Parker was not 
a Christian, not a Uniianian; he compromiswl llic Uni-f 
tarian Association. How alKiui his withdrawing? Com- 
pJelcly |i|cdsed and calm, Parker took up each criticism 
in turn, put it under his higli-powered mental microscope, 
dcstcril»ed its flaws and gently tore it to pieces as only 
a greiat scholar was capable of doing. No. He had not 
the slightest intention of withdrawing. If the Associate*! 
wished lo expel him that was their privilege. Three hours 
of this. 'Fhen a former Harvard cdassmaie. Cyrus Bartol, 
rose to ai>eak and Bartol spoke warmly of Parker’s sin- 
cerity and his gfiiiwdnesp. Then Mr. Gnnnfitt arose and, 
to the surprise of all, said that he wished to M*cond Bartol’s 
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remarks about Paxker^B aiDcerity and soodnesB. And then 
a minister by the name of Chandler Robbins, an arch 
consjervative, rose; he began to enlarge upon the sympathy 
he felt for Parker on this occasion and to express the 
affection he had for him. This was too much for Parker. 
Tears began to stream from his eyes; he jumped to his 
feet and rushed out, only to be met by Doctor Frothing- 
hain who caught his hand and wrung it and assured him 
of his personal esteem. And that was the ending of 
our one and only Unitarian heresy trial. 

There were Unitarian liberals who objected to the 
fact that Parker was never invited to speak from a 
Boston pulpit. Consequently, a number of these lib- 
erals met in Januar>^ urf 1845. and passed this resolution, 
“That the Reverend Theodore Parker shall have a chance 
to be heard in Boston”. After an affectionate parting in 
Roxbury from his ipiarishioners who were so enamoured 
whh the goodness of his heart that they could not be 
bodhered by the heresies of his mind, Parker went to 
Boston, where, in what was called the Melodeon, they 
held the first meeting of this the newly-formed twenty- 
eiglith Congregational Church toif Boston, and where be- 
fore a packed auditorium Theodore Parker preached his , 
own installation aermon. 

Parker soon had a library of thousands of volumes, 
the largest persontal library in America, — ^large sections 
on the literature and hisUctry and philosophy of Greece and 
Rome and the ancient world generally, the latest philo- 
sophical and historical and Biblevcriticism tomes from 
Germany, from France. Anthropology, geology, biodogy, 
he handled as a specialist. He was talking and writing 
and preaching evolution years before Darwin came 'out 
with his Orifdn of Species in 1859. Even the best lawyers 
and iudgei(^ of the times spoke with the greatest of cir- 
cumspectiKn in his presence because they knew that they 
were with one who was practically an authority on law, 
and not ju^ on American law. After the German revolu- 
tion of 1848 it was to Parker, the one American scholar 
they really knew, that the refugee scholars wrote for in- 
formation and advice. Thus his published sermons are 
not only scholarly but are packed with information. But 
it was far more than information that the seven thousand 
pen^ns who signed the membership register of his 
church found in themi. They found the spirit of that 
something, so beautiful, so tender, so creative which had 
commanded the child Parker to withhold hitting the 
turtle, going out to them, calling them to awaken to a 
new life, to be alive to the beauty and joy of their own 
physical bodieis. to the beauty of ocean shore and New 
England hill, to the meanings in books, and to the shiv- 
ering of little children in thin ragged clothes. This 
was the voice of God, this was the life of God, and it did 
ttoi need any Bible or miracle to prove it so. 

In Boeton, Parker found man^s inliumanity 
to man on every hand, and to remain eilent in 
the face of inhumanity meant destroying the 
very life-giving principle in him and in the world. 

How could he remain alive, mentally alive; emotionally 
tlive, physically alive unless he felt he was giving ex- 
pression to Uiat something in his mother and in his 
father and in the grandeur of the world which had meant 
everything to him? He cried to his vast congregation : 

“See the unnatural disparity in man's condition, bloat- 
ed opulence and starving penury in the same slreet. See 
the pauperis want, licentiousness, intemperance, and 
crime in the midst ic/f us; see the havoc made of woman; 
see the poor deserted by their elder brother, while it is 
their sweat which enriches your ground, hoilde your nil- 
coidj^ and pUn up ym Mdy himmr 


With their eyes and their hearts opened 
Parker’s hearers began to express Ae new life he 
awakened in them in a gjeat wave of humani- 
tarian reform ... a society to give wayward 
girls decent employment, prison reform, insane 
hospital reform, slavery reform. 

In 1860 he was dead of tuberculosis, dead at least 
twenty y^rs before his time (bom 1810). But in that 
comparatively shfuirt life he had demoinstrated conclusively 
how truly liberal religion is not just a means of building 
here on earth substitutes for mansions in the sweet by- 
^d-by, but an expression in our homes, in our friend- 
smps, in our cities of that sometlimg wluch commanded 
the little arm to forbear striking »he sleeping turtle, of 
of that same something in his father and mother which 
nurtured him, of that same something in the world of 
nature which constantly inspired him, and which com- 
manded his response: “Gentlemen, this committee can 
appoint me to no duty which I will not perform.” And so; 
the final summons from the infinite order of things brought 
from him no fear and no regrets, cmly the words: “When 
I see the inevitable, 1 fall in love with it. * 

Untouchability— General Smuts^ Taunto 

The Editorial comment of Pratinidhi, Nairobi* 
January 1947, deserves serious attention of the 
Hindu community : 

In defending South Africa's policy of anti-Asiatic 
legislation General Smuts sarcastically criticised the 
treatment accorded to untouchables and depressed 
classes in India. Mahatma Gandhi replied to this in 
an article in Harijan, Mahatmaji rightly pointed out 
that Indian's statutory iaws place no restrictions on 
the so-called untouchables and that the members 
of the scheduled classes can rise to the highest 
pasition in society. It is, unfortunately, the social and 
religious customs of the orthodox Hindus, says the 
Mahatma, that are responsible for untouchability in 
India, and the day is not far off when untouchability 
shall have been abolished completely. 

The Rising Tide of Reform 
We strongly uphold the views expressed by 
Mahatma Gandhi. Orthodoxy shall have to loosen 
its hold before ihe rising tide of reform. How 
heartening the news is that the forces of reform in 
Madras, the stronghold of orthodoxy, are already on 
the move. Legislation purporting to throw open the 
gates of all temples in Madras is being introduced 
in the province's Legislature. 

No Reucious Sanction for it 
In fact the reformed Hinduism of modem times 
is becoming absolutely intolerant of the curse of 
untouchability. The very idea of human being treated 
as unworthy of touch and association is repugnant 
to the higher conception of Hinduism, and carries 
no religious sanction with it. The Vedas, the sacr^ 
books of all Hindus and Aryas, do not sanction it, 
nor can this inhuman and unmoral institution be: 
maintained on the authority of Hindu Shastras,' 
Upanishadas, Bhagavatgita and Mauumriti etc. ' 
an oft-quoted mantra the Veda proclaims : — 

“O men, remember that you are equal. YoUi 
should have wells, water works and baths in coimnon; 
you should prepare your food conjointly and sit to 
dinner together; there should be no reservation hi' 
your travelling carriages and cars and other means 
of aoiiTsyaiiss. Qod ordains that yous^ould ismaiA^ 
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uxdted like fijpokes of a wheel in the novel, you 
should perform your yajna conjointly and mutually 
do good to each other.” 

Basis of Society 

All the old scriptures of the Hindus abound 
similar quotations which explicitly ordain that society 
must be founded on equality for all men, according 
to their qualifications and attainments. There is i^ 
the Vedas and scriptures no such thing as untouchabi- 
lity due to birth. All men are entitled to become the 
members of a progressive society in accordance with 
their worth and character. 

Rishi Dayananda wa^ deadly against any differential 
or preferential treatment being given owing to the 
birth of any person in a high or low Varna (caste or 
profession). According to liiiii, the Varna-Vyavastha 
rested on Guna, Karma, and Svabhava (quality, 
action and temperament) and not on birth. 

Sjt. Bal Gangadhar Tilak, une of the greatest 
scholars of Hindu Shastras, in his learned preface of 
the Gita, while interpreting the verse : — 

5WT ^ a® V ) 

has made it quite clear that in Vedic times the 
constitution of tlic four Varnas was a sort of division 
•of labour. 

The late Dr. Pandya of the training college for 
•men, in his famous book, KducaLmn in the Baroda 
State, has stated that beginning from the Vedic times 
to the advent of Magasthcnca there was no sign of 
untfOuchability in India. 

The present state of Hindu society basing Varna 
Vyavastha on birth and not on merit, is of recent 
date due to ignorance of the Veda.s. The result is the 
whole machinery of Hindu society has become 
disorganised. It cannot be organised and made to work 
out its high ideals unl&ss and until untouchability 
due to birth is abolished root and branch, and 
depressed classes are given full rights of social, 
religion.? and x>olitical equality with caste Hindus. 

Arya Samaj Foundation Day 

Pratinidhi of Nairobi, March, 1947, thus 
comments on the message of Arya Samaj lo the 
Hindu nation : 

This memorable day falls on the 23rd of March. 
We pay our homage to Maharshi Dayanand, the 
illustrious founder of this body. 

This is the day when we have to review our 
achievements of the last year. Arya Samaj, in India, 
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and fought it to victory. We congratulate the Arya 
Samaj this heroic deed. But are we to remain satisfied 
with this ? Nay, a great amount of task still awaits 
us. Caste-system based on birth has played havoc on 
the advancement and solidarity of the Hindu nation. 
It is due to the continuance of this pernicious practice 
that unequal marriages are performed and the lives of 
couDtlesis of couples are ruined for no fault -of theirs. In 
this colony, we are starting afresh. People have been 
compelled to marry their children here but still they 
have not been strong enough to break through the 
“caste-fold.” To our great shock our talks centre round 
Brahmin, Kshatriya or Vaishya. It will, really, be an 
epoch-making event in the history of this young colony 
if a so-called Brahmin father ventures to ^ve awav the 
hand of his daughter to a deserving non-Brahmin 
youngman or vice-versa. An example in this direction 
will go a Itng way to drive deep the message of Arya 
Samaj into the hearts of Colonial Indians. i 
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Fall of the Mughal Empire 

Vd. 1 (1739*1754), 500 pp. ... 5 0 

Vd. 2 (1754-1771), 672 pp. ... ... 5 0 

Vd. 3 (1771-1788), 482 pp. ... ... 5 0 

Chaitanyat his life and teachings, 3rd. ed. 2 0 
Later Mnghala (1707-1730), 2 toIs., each 8 0 

S. C. SARKAR,-M. C SARKAR, 

College Sguars, Cakutta. 


you LOOK UGLY? 

Due to Leprosy, Leucoderma, Pimples, Pox or Scar 
marks, Grey hair, Hair falling. Baldness, Wrinkles 
or any other disease ? Regain your natural beauty. 
Write to — Kaviraj Mulliok. b.sc. Kaviratna'b 

Herbal Research Laboratory, Kalna : Bengal 

Read 

PRABASI 

Oldest, Illustrated A Cultural • Bengali Monthly 

THE LAST PESHWA 

AND 

THE ENGLISH COMMISSIONERS 

Bp 

P. C. GUPTA, M.A., Ph.D. (Lend.) 

An extremely readable account of Baji 
Bao II at Bitbnr and the English officers 
who acted as bis custodians, based on all 
available materials. Rs. 6 

SHAH ALAM il 

AND 

HIS COURT 

Bp 

P. C GUPTA, M.A., Ph.D. (Lend.) 

From a manuscript written by Antoine 
Louis Henri Polier, a French Soldier of 
fortune containing' an intimate account of the 
Emperor and his Court Rg. 6 

S. C. SARKAR AND SONS LIMITED 

1-C, College Square, OAUunTA 
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HIGH CLASS JEWELS-FITTED WRIST WATCHES 

All Watches are Swiss made, accurate 
time-keepers, Biost up-to-date Desi^s, 
each Guaranteed for 3 Years. Bright 
Chromium Case Es. 35, Superior Bs. 37, 
Best Ks. 40, Boiled GoJd 10 Yrs. Gua- 
ranteed Bs. 55, Superior Bs. 60, Boiled 
Gold 15 Jewels (B^t) Bs. 90. 

YOUR FIRE-PROOF PHOTO ON RING 
We specialise in making real enamd 
Photos and setting them in 22 C. T. 
Golden Bing, with round oval or oblong 
photo. Bs. 00 each. A Pendant or a Brooch 
with any of the above shapes Photo 
Bs, 110 each. For Correct measurement 
send thin wire along with order. Half 
charges in advance with Photo. 

National Wateh Coy (MR) P.B. 49. P.O. Jharia. B.I.B. 


Why worry about your future ? 

(3onm\t’—Prabhakara Jyotkisha Mandiram^ P.O. 7 trur^ 
Malabar district-- eonaueied on modem lines hy a 
group of eminent astrologers of Malabar. Wo will 
send you A(l) detailed account of your forthcoming 
five years for ''Bs. 10 ; (2) one year monthly details 
Bs. 5, one question Be. 1. Data— place and time of 
birth or copy of horoscope or place and time of 
writing with approximate age. (B) detailed reading 
with Bhavachintana Bs. 50, without Bhavachintana 
Bs 30. Data— place and time of birth or copy of 
horoscope. (C) Casting of horoBcopes—Sampoorna 
Bs. .50, Madhyama Bs. 30, Bamanya Bs. 20, Thai- 
kallka Bs. 10. Data— place and time of birth. 

N. B , — For orders under item 1 in A and for any 
item in B and C, Bs. 50% of the Charge is to be 
sent in advance. 


SIWW s 

SHISI 

P-26, Eafl'a Bi^anta Eoy Eoad, 
CALCUTTA. 

'' Among the makers of modern Bengal 
Bamananda Babu will always occupy an honoured 
place. XXX Like Tagore's the late Mr. Chattenee’s 
fi^us was essentially constructive, x x By publisning 
Uiis engrMsing biography of her father, Srijukta 
Banta Devi has done a great service to Bengal and 
derivatively to the whole country, x x No one could 
have writt^ a biography of Bamananda &bu as she 
has done. It will certainly remain a source book for 
future writers and students." 

—Bindusikan Standard. 

An authentic and highly interesting bionaphy 
in Bengali of the late Bamananda Ohattopadnyaya. 
X X The life story of such a man is naturally linked 
up with the main currents of contemporary national 
history and we are glad to note that the author has 
adequately covered this wider background in deline- 
ating the individual’s life. The style is restrained 
and naa a homely grace, and a number of fine photo- 
graphs have greatly enhanced the value of the 
volume. We are sure the book will be read with profit 
by those who wish to study the currents and cross- 
currents of Bengal’s history for the last half a century 
with wMch Bamananda was intimately associat^" 

— Amrte Baaar Pairiha. 


LEARN MAGIC 

Amazing, mystifying and entertaining magical tricks 
( like reading the contents of sealed letters, walking 
m red-hot irbn, vanishing coins etc. }. Bemit onlv 
B& 1 for a eomplete course of these and many such 
tricks ( clearly explained and easy to perform ) to 
G. S. Ratbore, 16, Bajput Hostd, RliA*! (Jaipur State) 

TWO IMPORTANT BOOKS OF 
Prof. Dr. KALIDA8 NAB, MA (CnI.), D.Utt. (Paris) 

Bony, Seey., Boyal Asiaiic Society of Bengal 

(1) Art and Archaeology Abroad 

( with 30 rare OlnetrationB ) 

Price: Re. 5 /* only, 

(2) India and The Pacific World 

The only np>to*date rarrey of the History 
end Culture of Pacific Nations. 

Price: Inland Rs. 12, Foreign £ 1 or 5 Dollars. 

The Book Company Ltd., College Square, Calcutta 
THE MODERN REVIEW OFFICE, 

120-2, Upper Oircnlar Bond. Oalentta. 

Important To Advertisers. 


Our 

PRABASI in Bengali, MODERN 
REVIEW in English and VISHAL 

BHARAT in Hindis 

These three monthlies are the best 
mediums for the publicity campaign of the 
sellers. 

These' papers are acknowledged to he 
the premier journals in their classes in 
India. The advertiser will receive a good 
return for his publicity in these papers, 
because, apart from theiri'wide'circulation, 
the quality of their readers is high, that is, 
they circulate amongst the best buyers. 

Manager, 

The Modern Review Office 

iaO-8, UFFEB omeULAB SOAD, OALCUTTA 
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LIPTON’S 


GREEN LABEL YELLOW LABEL RED LABEL 


IHttSN UKt 

<«— ft »0»iGG t lf I 
thm wofff boot Qmm* 
tttr Pot|— lUf wtU 


ViLtOW lAiSt 
A tUAk hlmmd •! Uto 
CkoltOBi %m4Um 

Toat 

ttaoflavMir oalwii. 
mmd 8lfa»«tli. Faai» 
««• IkfMoWwl tio 
«rwfl4. 


ftCO lAta 

A OvtlllT 
fat itra»«tli %mA 
aall8la«ll«a, f«lt* 
lUwaata# %mA 
• taaala*. 




^*'1 

V*/ * ^ " 0 LA«fL TL^. 



UPTON LTD 
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5* v^^fjS: 









a^^Mifl (if% 


GOlDcN POPY SMIPT « S'JMMfcR LILY * GREY SHIRT ♦ J 

tCUlTl SHIRT *• COIOUR SHiRT * SUPER FINE * HIMANI it SANOOW 

SUMMER BREEZE * LADY VEST A FANCY KNIT *■ SllKOT H SHO*WEU 


iNiOSE'S HOSIERY FACTORY 

ncnnr-st-iAsuKBi uiiE,cuc(n<L 


PHONE : 
B. S. £056 
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The Making of the Indian Constitution 

1939—1947 

By A. C. BANERJEE, m.a.. p.r.s., ph.D. 

Author of : Indian Constitutional Documents, Tfie Cabinet 
Mission in India, Tde Constituent Assembly of India, THe 
Eastern Frontier of British India, Annexation of Burma, 

Rajput Studies, PesBwa MadBav Rao I, History of India, etc. 

This is an outstanding publication on the political and constitutional history 
of India from the declaration of war in Europe in September, 1939, to the 
conclusion of the standstill Agreement with the Nizam in November, 1947. 

Here you will find the actors in tliis great historical drama speaking for 
themselves. Here is a record— exhaustive, faithful, vivid — of one of the 
greatest even in world history. 

Price: Rs. 15 only 


Notable Books on Indian History 

History of India r, 12.5 

Dr. N. K. SINHA, m.a., p.r.s., ph.i>. 

Dr, a, C'BANERJEE, m.a., p,r. 8., rh.i). 

Indian Constitutional 
I-^ocumcnts — 2 vois, rb, 19 

By Dr, A. C, BANERJEE 

Constituent Assembly 
of India hh. 10 

By Db, A, 0, BANERJEE, m.a„ ph,D. 

Eastern Frontier of 
British India ^ 10 

By Db, A. C. BANERJEE 

Evolution of the Khalsa 

Vol II Rs. 7 

By Da I. B. BANERJEE, m.a., ph.u. 

Ranllt Singh k, , 

By Da N. K. SINHA, m.a., ph.i). 


Books on General Interest 

New India Speaks Rg. 3 

(Speeches of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru.) 
CoHipiled hif D. R. BOSE of “Jugantar” 


IN SEARCH OF TRUTH 

Gandhiji’s Life in Pictures 

By PICIEL OF PATRJKA Rb. 3 

Holocaust Rb. 4.8 

(Story of the Second World War) 

By 8. L. GHOSE 

Science of Palmistry rb. 7 

By Prof. DEVACHARYA 

Life of Sir Henry Gidney 

By K. E. WALLACE Rb. 5-8 

Post-War Banking 

in India bs. 3-8 

By R. M. MITRA 


Bs. 3-8 


A. MUKHERJEE & CO., 2, College Square, Calcutta-12 
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unrivalled for that purpose. 



always use Oatme Cream before retiring. It Is so 
pleaswt and soothing and cleanses my skin from 
anything left by dust or make up. I recommend 
It to all my friends. 


OQ.tiri0 

SNOV^OAY- 
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TYFOGEN 


THE MOST 


EFFECTIVE 


VACCINE 


TKEATMENT 


TYPHOID 


FEARER 


FOR EVERY FORM OF 


r LARIAO 



Tdegram: 

FOUNDATION'^ 

CAL. 


PROMPT 


p^eno 


l\jph 


IS THE ONLY POTENT REMEDY. 
THOUSANDS SUCCESSFUI.LY TREATED. 
WHY SHOUT.D YOU NOT TRY ? 


FOR 

HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE 
USE ERUSEDOL tab. 

IT REDUCES HIGH BLOOD-PRESSURE 
& INDUCES RESTFUL SLEEP. 


LACTOLAN 

A WONDERFUT. COMBINATION OP 
CURATIVE AND PROPHYT.ACTIC 
ELEMENTS OF THE DISEASES OF THE 
EYFa liver, Etc. 

•IT FIGHTS ALL TYPES OF INFECTIONS. 


RELIABLE 

EXAMINATION 

OF 

BLOOD, 

URINE: 

SPUTUM 

Etc. 


SPECIAL 


CARE 


TAKEN OF 


MOFUSSIL 


CASES. 


ParUcvIan free from:-^ 

CALCUTTA CLINICAL 

RESEARCH ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 

Manufacturers of high class {Vaccines, Bacterio- Phages 
and various injectable products. 

6, Chowringhee Road, Gilcuita. 
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COIfO^ YARNS 

MADURA MILLS Co., Ltd. 

' Mills at t 

Madtti*a, Tuticoi’in and AmbasamudraiD 

supply : 

Grey yarns of all Descriptions 
For Hand and Power Loom 
Weaving and the Hosiery Factory 

We do no weaving ourselves 

5,00,000 Spindles. Counts up to 80s. 

Specialifies ■■ 

SINGLE YARNS CHEESE YARNS 

DOUBLE YARNS WARP YARNS 

CONE YARNS COMBED YARNS 

“ As at present, yarn distribution is controlled, application for yarn requirements 
should be addressed to the Textile Control Authorities of your Province or State.” 

Managers : 

A. & F. HARVEY LTD. 

MADURA 
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Diapopain is a Bcienti- I 
flic combination of Dia- 
HCase and Popain which 
are the two most essential 
ingredients for the proper 
digestion of food. A tea- 
spoon of Dlapcpsin taken 
immediately with food sets 
{ up a chemical action 
which is allied to early 
stages of digestion. The 
rest of the digestive pro- 
ccHs becomes smooth and 
you can get the most out 
of the food that you take. 




It ia not scientidc to strain the 
digestive mechanism of the body if the 
digestion U already weak. Diapepsin 
could give the right amount of aid nece- 
ssary for complete digestion of food. By 
this strength will return to the body and 
the digestive process will begin to fuuc- 
lion normally. Diapepsin is only an aid 
to uature to help her regain the lost hold. 


The Stomach is lined on the 
inside with a soft thick mucous mem- 
brane and i^u this lining and under- | 
Death it are large number of tiny 
glands which secrete mucous and 
produce the various constituents of the 
gastric digestive fluid. Chemical action 
of this gastric juice of the stomach con- 
tents brings about the early stages of 
gastric digestion. Diapepsin will be of 
' " use where these glands 

are not functioning 
normally and indi- 
gestion is setting in. 


CUTT 
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PRECISION WATCHES 



No other w^atch compares with 
*terna for bheer beauty, for brilliant design, for last- 
ing dependability and value! Recently Favre-Leuba 
announced the arnval of the first consignment of 
etlrna watches for 1948. Within a matter of days, 
most of these fine watches were sold, but many 
more are on the way, so please be patient, and one 
day, you too can be the proud possessor of a watch 
by E1ERNA. 



FAVRE-LEUBA 

BOMBAY ft CALCUTTA 


Pace 8 
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A NEW TONIC FOR 
WORN-OUT ENERGY 

ENERGON 

Containing Glycerophosphates, 
Iron and Strychnine with 
Vitamin B Complex 

BANISHES FATIGUE, TONES THE 
NERVES, HELPS DIGESTION, 
RESTORES HEALTH 



Obtainable from 
All Leading Chemists 


BENGAL CHEMICAL 

CALCUTTA BOMBAY 


instruMf S IMe Ufe- 

SiotHeB otOihisiMpit 
Bt 

DALE CARNEGIE 

( Author of 'Bow to win friends and influence people * ) 

Over 120 biographical Bketches of world's best- 
known men, statesmen, actors^ writers, musicians, 
scientists, etc^ in three books. 

Biographical Round-up 

Dale Carnegie Rs. 5-12 

^Those who are interested in ^Quiz taste’ how- 
ever will find plenty to amuse them in this book.” 

— The Sunday Pioneer 

^Dale Carnegie has a penchant for biographi- 
cal portraiture. His sketches are as informative 
as thev are entertaining. The present publishers 
have done well to place his bocm within reach of 
Indian readers.” — Tlte Hindu 

Five Minute Biographies 

Dale Carnegie (Illustrated) Rs. 4-12 

‘‘Those who enjoy success stories from the 
bottle-washer to millionaire type will find it 
pleasant reading.” — The SiaititmaH 

“This little book will pleasantly while away a 
train journey.” — Hie Illustrated Weekly of India 

Little-Known Facts About Well-Known People 

Dale Carnegie (Illustrated) Rs. 4-12 

‘'The hook is fascinating as the author has 

brought a new style in vogue.— The touch of 
American reaching all over.” —Indian Kxjtrpss 

“All. Dale Carnegie does not treail the ilull 
path ol tiadition — he has his own way and you 
will find it jolly good.” — Amnta Bazar Patrika 


New Books fust received from 

INSTITUTE OF PACIFIC RELATIONS 
U. S. A. 

An American Boy Visits The Orient— 

A geography reader based on the travels of 
an American hoy and his sister through China, 
Japan, Java, India and Soviet Asia. Rs. 5^ 

Boys And Girls Of The Orient — 

Home life and customs in China, Japan, Java, 
India and Soviet Asia, as seen through the eyes 
of the young people themselves. Rs. 5-4 

The Orient Past And Present — 

Tales from ihe history of the five great regions 
of the Orient— China, Japan, India, Indonesia 
and Siberia. Rs. 5 I 4 

VORA e CO. PUBLISHERS LTD. 

3, Round Buiudino, fioMBAY>2 
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has made Maiden’s hair his perma- 
nent abode, according to the Post 
Let Eesavardhini now grow those 
glamorous tresses that lure and 
fascinate even the gods : and let it 
grow them all the jear round. 

Bomance — that is what Kesa- 
vardhini gives your hair. Eadiant 
with Youth, vibrant with Beauty — 
and irresistible are the locks that 
Eesavardhini helps to grow and 
preserve — from children upwards. 

Let your hair present you at 
your best; and let Eesavardhini 
present your hair at their best. 
Give your hair 

EESAVARDHINI 

TODAY I 

PRESERVES, GROWS 
AND BEAUTIFIES HAIR 

Eesavardhini *‘*A8. 12 

Eesavardhini Shampoo ■** As. 12 
Postage and packing extra. 

From most dealers or direct from 

SOUTH INDIA CHEMICALS 

COIMBATORB 


Just Out I Just Out ! 

“SWAIIIH BIABATER 
JATITA PATAEA” 

(NATIONAL PLAQ OP PREB INDIA) 
By 

RAKHALDAS SOM 

Embodies scientific criticism and inter- 
pretations of the FLAG of FREE INDIA 
from an altogether new view-point, — meaning 
of PAKISTAN, — the veneration every INDIAN 
should owe to the NATIONAL FI.AO,— depicts 
“VISWARUPA” in the BANNER in beautiful 
language and noble sentiments, — to be read 
by every lover of the MOTHERLAND. (In 
Bengali). 

FINE GET-UP WITH SIX HALF-TONE PICTURES , 
Price Rs. 3 only. 

Tn be bad of : 

Messrs. DAS GUPTA Qt CO., 

.54-3, College Street, CALCUTTA. 
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Oandhfjf's DO'^OR'^DIE MISSION 

Edited bs SACHINDRA LAL GHOSH, AuU. v.. 

Mahatma Gandhi’s unique mission of peace m not-devastated arew of Jfiast dob^i nas 
been a source of wonder not only to Indians but to all citizens of the world. 1 be pro- 
found significance of his lonely pilgrimage is, however, apt to be 
by many. This book sets out to explain the character and meaning of Gandhiji s mission 
and gives an account of his historic tour. In piecing together the activities 
sayings of the world’s greatest apostle of peace, the editor, a well-known jourimlist 
and author, has thrown interesting sidelight on the theory and practice of Non- 
violence and has msule an acute analysis of the communal problem in India. 

Printed in Cartridge paper. :: Pnee Re. 3 

THE BOOK CORPORATION LTD., i-i, Gopal Rose Lane, Calcutta (9) 


JUST RECEIVED FROM OUR FACTORY 

Modem stylinp in ofhee filing 
appliances for the New Age. 

Strongly built of steel plate. 

Dark green stove enamelled 
finish Rs 15 nett for each Tray 
Rs. 30 for both the Trays in- 
clusive Packing & Railway 
freight Catalogue & terms for 

. . - Ga 5a AGENGa 0 

Agents on request 88 & 90 KeshabCh. Sen 8t. 

CALCU1TA.9 



NO MORE DRINKING WATER TROUBLE For supplying PURE DRINKING WATER to 
Mines, Tea Gardens, Factories, 

Institatioiis and Small Villages. 

INSTALL OUR PATENTED 

Hy^enlc Rural Filter 


TNE ORLY WAY TO SOLVE 
ORIHKIHO WATER PROBLEM 
Already installed several ot 
2,000 gallon output per day 
under Union Boards of 
ManlkganJ, Lakhipnr, Sandip, 

Channinhanl. etc. 

Approved by the Director 
of ^blio Health, Bengal, and 
the Sanitary Board, Bengal 

HYGIENIC HOUSEHOLD FILTER COMPANY, 60, Shikdar Bagan Street, CALCUnA. 



i AMRUTANJAN ti 

Ijr Atom Bomb 

S SOLD EVERYWHERE | | 

* AMRUTAMJAN LTD., P. 0. Box No. 6826, Calcutta. 

It Paio Balm 


Rege Ifi 
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InMi 1m tf fadependenee 

WHh 12 lUttstra«lons-R>. 4 
An aothentio acconnt of wars of Independence 
fought under the banners of Tirn Svltak, Nana 
Shabib, Bani op Jhanshi, Berajudoulla, Gandhi, 
Nehru and Nbtaji Bvbhab Ciundba Bose. 

Communalism In mMlIm POllfiCt 

PROF. S. MUKERJEE 

A political history of Indian Muslim from 
1857 to 1946. Rs. 3 

Lofe-Lcncrs Ol romoos nen ond women 

Conralled by DOROTHY PARKER 
With 20 niustrations Rs. 3, Bengali Rs. 2-8 

Golden freosnru ol Lofe Poems 

With Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. 


Compiled by SHIRLY CUNNINGHAM. Rs. 2-8 
"OnentaVs Rehgioua Series” 

(1) 6ITA — English Translation Rs. 2-8 

(2) Psychology of Image Worship — Rs. 2-8 

WORKS OF DR. S. K MUKHERJI, M.B. 
KAMA-SUTRA (Vatsayana)— An authontic English 
translation. 14 Illustrations R.s. 5 

Psychology of Love— Illustrated Rs 2 

Marriage and Wise Parenthood — Illust Rs 2 

PubHeaHon Ust on request. 
ORIENTAL AGENCY 


2-B. Shyama Gharan De Street, Calcutta 12. 

Orients’ Books For The Pay 

Mahatma Gandhi’s Sayings 

Prof Priya Ranjan Ren 

Prire : Annas Sia onhj 

* * * 

Education In Modern India 

A Brief Review 

(Second Eklitiou— Thoroughly IleviBed & Enlarged) 

Prof. Anathnath Basu, ma 

Price: Rupees Four only 

* « « 

The Hero Of Hindustan 

Prwe : Bupceh Sit only 

The Poet Of Hindustan 

Pnrc: Rupees Five only 
Dr. Anthony Elnjimittam 

« # « 

Rebel India 

B. Mitra & P. Chakravortv 

Prmi Rupees Five only 

# ' ♦ * 

August Revolution & Two Years 
National Govt. 

Price: Annas Twelve only 

* * • 

ORIENT BOOK COMPANY 
9, Shyanui Oharan De Street, CUontts>12 


BECOME TIME-MINDED 



No. 22 Chrom. Stain lees Case Ordinary Dial Rs. 17 
No. 22- A Same ae No. 22 with Radium Dial Rs. 20 
No. HO Chrom Stainleas Case Radium Dial 

t) tTcwt^la Rs 20 

No. 37 Rectangular Curved Chrom. 4 Jewels Rs. 40 

No. 38 Rect. Curved Chrom. 9 .Tewels Rs. 44 

No. 39 Rect. Curved Rolled Gold Stainless 

Back, 5 Jewels Rs. 49 

No. 40 Same as No. 39—9 Jewels Rs. B7 

No. 41 Same as No 39 ; All Proof 15 Jewels Rs. 85 

No. 42 Same as No. 39 ; AU Proof 17 Jewels Rs. 90 

No. 43 Chrom, Rect. Curved Radium Centre 

Second, 4 .Tewels Rs. 40 

No. 44 Same as No. 43—7 Jewels Sup. Rs. 75 

No. 45 Same as No. 43—17 Jewels Rs. 95 

No. 47 Ladies Rolled Gold 4 .Jewels Rs. 40 

No. 48 Ladies Miniature 15 .Tewels Rolled Gold 

Stainless Back Bs. 90 

No. 48-A Same as No. 48 — 17 Jewels Rs. 100 


Also American Model Pistols— Rs. 5, Rs. 7 & Rs. 10 
Postage Extra. Guarantee 2 vears. Plastic Strap 
English Free. West End, F. Leuba, Madorina 
Ws available. No Catalogue. Please state exact 
requirement. 

APSHA TRADERS. Gh«si Ram Street, DELHI 
Show Room ; Chandhi Chowk 


Just Published 

Aneient Indian Edneation 

(Brahmanical and Buddhist) 

Bs Dr. Radhakumud Mookerji, m a., p.r.s , ph.D. 

Royal 8vo. Pp. XXXVl + 656. Price 42 shillings. 

This book is illustrated by photographs and line 
drawings of educational scenes and figures in ancient 
Indian sculpture and painting, here brought together 
for the first time. This book is the result of long 
and detailed study. It is of intertst not merely to 
the student but to all who would understand and 
profit from Hindu thought. 

Macmillan ft Co. Ltd., Calcutta, Bombay, Madbas 


Competitive Examinations 


A thoroughly revised and greatly enlarged edition fXI) 
of **A Manual of General Knowledge & Office 
Compendium” by Mr Tripurari Samn of U. P. 
Secretanat, is now available Jt deals with all topics 
of General Knowledge, e g , History, Geography Science, 
Prominent People Authors, Books, Sports, Foreign imd 
Indian Affairs, Conferences. Iiiv»'ntion8, Oiscoveries, 
Expeditions, Indian Constitution, Important Terms, 
Army and Navy, Transport and Communication, etc. 
Indian States, Nobel Prizes, I.N.A Also Drafting, 
Precis-writing. Essays, General English, and in- 
numerable other subjects. Pages 950. Price Bs. 10. 
Postage As. 10. Oan be had of--- 

T. S. Srivastava, 71, Molviganj, Lneknow 
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WHA7EVER MAY BE YOUR 

Rbugion & Nationautv 

and 

Status op Lipb 

SURELY YOU WOULD PREFER 

our 

“Rhino” Brand Gcnzies 

miiahle for 

ALL CLIMATES AND ALL OCCASIONS 

Maaufkcturers t— 

Agarpara Kutir Silpa Prafisthan 

P. 0. Kahabhati :: 24 PABeANAs 

Branches : — 1. 10, Upper Circular Road, Calcutta 

Opp: Sealdah Station. 

9. 2/3, Chandmari Ghat Road, Howrah 
Opp : Howrah Station. 

3. Rani^nj Bazar, Burdwan, E. I. R 

4, Arbind Road, Naihati, B. h A. R. 

MOST USEi^JL-'iliOiCS^ ' ' 

THE cow IN INDIA 

By — Satish Chandra Das Gupta 
Foreword written by GAZTjiEXJI 

2 Vole. 2000 Pagee Be. 16, Poetagee Be. 2-2 extra. 

THE BOHAHCE OF^^CC ITCPPIN^ 
SCIENTIFIC DCt-l\ttr II ^ W 

By — Kshitish Chandra Das Onpta. Price Rs. 7. 
Postage As. 11. 

HOME & VILLAGE DOQOR 

By — Satish Chandra Das Gupta 

Second Edition— Price Ra. 10, Fostagee Rs. 1-8 extra. 

NON-VIOLENCE— 

The Invincible Power 

By — Arun Chandra Das Gupta 

Second mition — Price Rs. 1-8, Postage Ae. 9 extra. 

OTHER ENGLISH PUBLICATIONS 

1. Hand-Made Paper — 2-8-0 

2. Chrome Tanning for Cottages 0-8-0 

3. Dead Animals to Tanned Ijeather ... 0-12-0 

4. Bone-Meat Fertilizer ... ... 0-2-0 

Available in all important towns of India. 

KHADI PRATISTHAN 

15, College Square, Calcutta. 

LEPROSY 

Is much prevalent in every part of Civi- 
lized Country but no effective medical 
treatment is available. 

Howrah Kustha-Kutir 

(Home for Treatment of Lepers) 

Has now demonstrated to the world that 
Leprosy — Anaesthetic or Nodular types is 
not only curable but that Lepers can be 
restored to normal health, 

LEUCODERMA 

( De- Pigmented White Patches) 

Eczema, Psoriasis & other obstinate Skin- 
diseases are also cured rapidly & perma- 
nently. Details & interesting free Booklet 
obtainable on request : 

Founder: Pi. BAM PEAN SHAEMA 

1, Madhab Ghosh Lane, Ehnmt, Howrah. 

'Phone-HOWRAH 359. 

Branch : 36, Harrison Eoad, Calcutta 

LEPROSY A 

LEUCODERMA, treated radically by 
oral and applicable medicines within a short 
time Gnranteed cure. Rs. 24 per month. 
Postage As. 13. 

Vlf "/f 

w ■ ■ ■ ■ ‘viGoum’ 

with gold, musk, silver, coral, etc. Gives 
new life to hopeless youth for loss of vita- 
lity. shortness of memory, weakness of heart 

It tones np nerves, speedily creates fresh 
blood. Rejuvenates vital energy sufficiently 
to enjoy married lifa Rs. 10. Postage As. 12. 

HYDROCILI 

Hernia, Filaria, Gout etc., radically cured 
by the use of 6. H. Taila. The only specific 
for immediate relief of aching, sti&ess and 
swelling of scrotnm. Rs. 3. Internal medi- 
cine 2. Postage As. 12. Kavlraj R. N. 

CHAKRAVARTY, Ayurved Sastri, 24, Debendra 
Ghosh Road. Bhowanipur, Calout^ — 25. 
Phone: — Boutb 308. 
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A Novelty Watch ‘CENTRO’ 

(WITH CENTRE SECOND) 

Very strong, Durable, accurate timekeeper, long lasting life- 
time machine, white chromium case with red centre second 
looks very nice when taking round of the dial in a minute, even 
a second can be counted by this watch, with a plastic strap & 
velvet box. 

Price Re 30. Postage As. 12. Free for 2 watches. 

^ ORIENT WATCH SYNDICATE, Sec. (44) DUMDUM 


SAYINGS OF RAMAKRISHNA 

By SWAMI ABHEDANANDA {Direcf Disciple Sri Ramakrishna) 

Pochel Size RUPEES THREE 

With an Explanatory Life of Sri Ramakrishna 

A wise Antiiology of the precepts and parables of the great Master — by His 
gifted disciple — Classified and arranged in logical sequence — With 
Marginal Notes and Index. 

With a beautiful portrait of Sri Ramakrishna drawn by Frank Dvorak. 

Ramakrishna Vedanta Math 

19B, Raja Rajkrishna Street, CALCUTTA.-6 


KUNCH OIL Scicnflilc AsfroloHii 


{Mixed with Ivory Powder) 

Cures Baldness, Enhances Luxuriant growth 
of hair. Best and sure remedy for all kinds 
of capillary diseases and Dandruff. Price 
Rs. 2'8, Postage As. 13 

BHARATI OSHADHALAYA 

126-2, Hazra Road, Kalighat, CALCUTTA-26 
Stockists— O. K. STORES, Dharamtolla, Calcutta 


We follow the beet priDciplen of Hindoo Astrology 
as well as the Ptolemaic- Placidian Systems as amended 
aiiH elaborated by our long experience extending over 
half-a-ceutury. Brief Life Beading, Bs. 8; detailed, 
K^i. 15 and above. One yearns monthly, brief, Rs. 10; 
detailed, Bs. 20 Questions, Bs. 3 each. 5 years’ 
General Outline of events, Bs. 6 ; 10 years’, 10. 
Bhrigoo Samhita Beadings, Bs. 25 and above. Astro- 
logical Lehsons (Full Course): Bs. 90; Bs. 25 per 
set. Send .date, time and place of birth, adding 
whether married or single. Bt^ults V.P.P. Apply to : 

—The Director, Astrological Bureau (of Prof. S. C. 

Mukerjee, m.a.), Benares City. Estd. 1892. 


MASTER ENGLISH 


At hom« W world-lamooB cootm A becom popalar w rltor and 
■ptakST. writa forceful Letten, adrta., art lee. Learn to earn. 


Details free : The Anodated Sehoole, Delhi, 91. 


JOURNALISM&STORY-WRITINO 

taneht by poat. Earn Ba. aoo p. m. Jonmallam la an Ideal 
proxeeiion k hobby. No pupilage. No examination. 

Details free : The Anodated School, DdhI, 99. 


%A/AKIT*PI^ atudenti to beooma Aooountant Beey., 
Bteno-Typlat, by poet. Beoognised Dlplomaa. 
D.Oom. CouM. AmcrtCM ComspondMH»CQ9cfe, Nhl, 91. 


PITMAN'S 8-DAYS SHORTHAND 

by post. Speed 100. 5 Buiea, 2B Signs k 9 lessons. 
DeiatUi ASSOCIATED SCHOOL, DELHI, 44. 
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5 gr. Tablets (oral). 

The sure and safe remedy in ALL STAGES of 

T1IBER€IJL08I8 

Confirmed or suspected. 

Also it is a general tonic in all sorts of debility 
and calcium deficiency. So it is both a prevention 
and a cure. Invention of an experienced Calcutta 
Physician (T.B. specialist). Can safely be self-adminis- 
tered by the patient and even without discentinu- | 
iog present medicines if any. Thus Cals^phosphorin 
is really a marvel and a tx^n to the sufierers. I 

Price Rs. 7/- only for a Course of : 7 days (56 tablets). 

Rare Remedies Research L abor atory 

1, Bhuban Sarkar Lane, CALCUTTA-? 
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CALCUTTA NATIONAL 

BANK LTD* ' =^ 

Head Office'. CALCUTTA NATIONAL BANK BUILDINGS, 

Mission Row, CALCUTTA 

AUTHORISED CAPITAL — Rs. 2.00,00,000/- 

PAID-UP CAPITAL ••• — Rs. 50,00,000/- 

BESERVES OVER ••• • Rs. 24,00.000/< 

“CALCUTTA NATIONAL” is one of the strongest and most progressive 
Banking institutions of India. With its network of offices throughout the 
country, it Is in a position to meet all your Banking needs. 

y ou can open a “Current Account” with the Bank with the sum of 
Rs. 100/- only. A Savings Bank account can be opened with Rs. 10/- only. 
Interest at the rate of IV 2 p. c. is allowed on Savings Bank Deposits. 

Fixed deposits for a period of one year are accepted and interest 
allowed at 2V2 p. c. 


Have an account with the Calcutta National. 



PAPERS 

rOR Abt PUBLICATIONS 


Manufactured by: 

THE BENGAL PAPER MILL Co., Ltd.. 

Managing Agent$: 

BALMBR LAWRIB & CO., L TD., CALCUTTA 
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— — — BOOKS Ofi ENDURINQ VALUE 

By Annie Bbsant 

THE ANCIENT WISDOM 

Board Rs. 4-8 Cloth Rs. 5 

A Standard textbook of Theosophy, expounding in simple language the fundamental 
teachingi^ such as reincarnation, Karma, the law of sacrifice, and man’s descent from and ascent 
to Divinity. 

A STUDY IN CONSCIOUSNESS 

Board Rs. 3-8 Cloth Rs. 5 

Traces the unfoldment of consciousness in the whole field of evolution which is the Solar 
System. Outlines the manner in which the divine spark in the individual clothes itself in its 
subtler and grosser vestures. 

By C* JiNARAJADASA 

FIRST PRINCIPLES OF THEOSOPHY 

Board Rs. 8 Cloth Rs. 10 

A splendid introduction to the Divine Science, showing the whole range of God’s plan 
which is Evolution in all kingdoms of nature and in all worlds, visible and invisible. 

HOW WE REMEMBER OUR PAST LIVES 

Board Re. 1-12 

In language of singular scholarship and beauty, the author throws much light upon all 
the important phases of the subject, among them being the psychological process underlying the 
remembrance of past lives. 

Available from: 

THE THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING HOUSE 

ADYAR MADRAS INDIA 

OUR EDUCATION 

By SWAMI NIRVEDANANDA 

(Ramakmhiui Mbmn) 

Price Rs. 3 ‘•8 only 

Sri Anath Nath Basil in the Modern Be-rieWt Calcutta : — The book, replete as it is 
with many valuable suggestions, is an important contribution to our educational 
structure. It is botli stimulating and thought-provoking. We welcome it and recommend 
it to all who are interested in the subject of Indian education. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR 

Hinduism At A Glance 


Religion And Modern Doubts **• 

Model Publishing House, 2A, Shama Ckaran De Stree ht CAIi(XJTTA 
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Ramakrishna-Vivekananda 

LITERATURE 

pocns 

By SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 
An exhaustive collection of poems, songs, 
and hymns by Swami Vivekannnda consisting of 
those originally in English and others translate 
into En^ish from the original Bengali, Sanskrit, 
or Hindi, arranged in two sections. 

I^. 67. Be 1~6. Superior Binding Be. 1-14. 

INDIA 

By SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 

In this book are collected together some of 
I the writings of Swami Vivekananda dealing with 
India — her past, present, and future. In these 
pages we see him as a patriot and a nationalist 
of a high order. Pp. 12S. Price Be. 1-12. 

CASTE, CIILTIIdFaNV SOHAUSM 

SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 
In these pages are collected together the 
utterances and writings of the Swami (that lie 
scattered over the volumes of the ConijjUte TI 0/7*.'?) 
which contain his views on caste, culture and 
socialism. Pj). 104. Be. 1-4. 

ADVAiTA ASH RAMA 

4 , WELLINGTON LANE, CALCUTTA*! 3. 

Phone : Calcutta 4475 


THE MODERN REVIEW 

VoL. LXXXIII. No. 4. WHOtB No. 496 

I CONTENTS FOE APRIL 1948. 

Page 

Frontispiece— -T he Passing Away Of Sri 
Chaitanya’s Great Disciple Yavana Haridas 
{in eoloure ) — San tosh Sen Gupta 

NOTES— 253—72 

Democracy And Communism — Dr. Sir Bari 
Singh (lour^ M.A., D.Litt,, D.Se., D.C.L.^ 

LL.D. ... ... 273 

Produce Or Perish— .^/aAara/a Sriaehandra 

yandi, M.A.^ of Coasimhaxor ... 275 

Agricultural Resources Of East And West 

Bengal — Indu Bhusan (Ihoah, M.A.^ B.L. ... 277 

Mahatma Gandhi's Place In History— /M 

Nandalal Chatlerjee, I/. A., Ph.D.^ D.LHi. 282 

Principles Of A Gandbiau ('onstitiition For 

India -A7/a/yrwr//Yi Chandra Pal, M.A. ... 284 

The Royal Academy Exhibition Of Indian -\rt 

-Prof O. C. iiangoly ., ... 281) 

Maharana l^ratap Singh — Prof S. K. Banerjet', 

M.A.. ... ... 21)] 
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Fla* SliHlie N. W. For Ra. 20-8 



Swiss made. Accurate Time keeper. 

Ea<*h ii;uaranteed 3 years. Jewel fitted. 

Flat 4 or 5 Jewels Chromium Case Rs. 20*8 

Small Superior quality Rs. 25 

Rolled gold (10 years gtd.) Rs. 50 

15 Jewels Chrome Superior Rs. 38 

15 Jewels Rolled Rold (10 years Rtd.) Rs. 75 

Reel, ronneno or cone Shope^ 

Bricrht Chromium Case Rs. 42 

Rolled pold (10 years gtd.) Rs. 60 

15 Jewels Rollecf gold Rs. 90 

Amrai lime Piece . ^ 

Prices Rs. 18, Rs. 22 Superior Rs. 25 

Postaere extra. Free on order for any two. 
PIONEER WATCH CO. Post Box 11428, Calcutta 
Show Room— 31 8 A, Chittaranjan Arenue. 


Vs ’rfis 

P-26, Raja Basanta Roy Road, 
CALCUTTA. 

“ Among the makers of modem Bengal 
Bamananda Babu will always occupy an honoued 
place. XXX Like Tagore’s the late Mr. Chatt^m’s 
genius was essentially constructive, x x By publmhing 
tms engrossing biography of her father, Srijukta 
Santa Devi has done a great service to Bengal and 
derivatively to the whole country, x x No one could 
have writt!^ a biography of Bamananda Babu as she 
has done. It will certainly remain a source book for 
future writers and students.” 

— Hindusthan Standard. 

An authentic and lughly interesting biemphy 
in BmigaJi of the late Bamananda Chattopadh^aya. 
X X The life story of such a man is naturally linked 
up with the main currents of contemporary national 
hSsteny and we are glad to note that the author has 
adequately covered this wider background in deline- 
ating the individual’s life. The style is restrained 
and Jias a homely grace, and a numto of fine photo- 
graphs have greatly enhanced the value of the 
volume. We are sure the book will be read with profit 
by those who wish to study the currents and cross- 
currents of Bengal’s history for the last half a century 
with which Bamananda was intimately associated.” 

—Amrita Baxar Pairika. 


AN APPRECIATION 

FOR 

KAJAl-KAll 

rfYs'- ( 


OR. PAUL’S LOTUS HONEY 

Caret Cataract. Glaucoma and all other 
jEye Diseases Just like Magic and increases 
wonderfully. Price 1 Dram 
^ iRe. 1-8, 2 Drams Rs. 2-8 per Phial. Sold 
by all Clhemists. For V. P. Post Order write to— 
S. PAUL A CO., ( Dept. M.R. ) 4, HospiUl Street, 
Dharamtala, Oalontta-IB. 


CHEMICAL ASSOCIATION 

55, Canning Street, Block— B 
CALCUTTA 


Ra. As. 

The Political Thought of Tagore by Dr. Sachin 

Sen, M.A., ph.D., Editor, The Indian Nation 10 0 
Call of the Laud by J. N. Ghakraborty, 

Retd. Director of Ajgriculture, Assam 3 0 

Fitcal Policy of India by P. Das Gupta, M.A.,P.B.B. 10 0 

History of Bougal. VoL J (Edited by Dr. B. O. 

Majumdar, M.A., ph.D.) ... 20 0 

Early History of Vaishnava Faith and Move- 
ment in Bengal by Dr. S. E. De, M.A., D.Litt. 10 0 

Hindu Colonies in the Far East by Dr. B. G. 

Majumdar 7 8 

The lf» «»hiim Kamamrita of Lilasuka (Ed. Dr. 

8. K. De. M.A., i>. Litt.) ... 6 0 

Padyavali of Rapa Goevamin (Ed. Dr. 8. E. De) 5 0 

Art of War in Anciant India by Dr. P. G. 

Ghakraborty, M.A., ph.D. ... 5 0 

Studies in the Pnranic Records on Hindu Rites and 

Customs by Dr. R. G. Hasra, M.A., ph.p. — 5 0 | 

Hbtory of the Paramara Dynasty by Dr. D. C. 

Gangnly. M.A., Ph.D. ^ i.;*' ® 

Industrial Planning Why & How by Dr. N. 

Das, M.A., Ph.D.. I.C.S. •• 3 0 

Problems of Agricultural Credit in India by 

B. B. Ghosh, ph.D. ' 2 2 

Small Indnstries by D. N. Ghosh, K.i. ... 3 0 

Banking and Industrial Finance in India ^7 

Dr. w. Das, ph.D., i.c.8. - 5 0 

General Printers & Publishers Ltd*# 

119, Dharamtala Street, CALCUTTA 
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Homoeopathy—Biochemistry 

The leading house in Western In^a for genuine 
and rriiable Homceopathio and Bioohemio medi- 
dnee, globules, bottles, corks and other physicians’ 
requMtes. l^oks— American, English and 
Indian publications. 

Prie$ Hat free on oppMeoMon. 

Homoeopathic Outlook: 

A popular monthly. Annual subscription Rs. 2-8. 
I^teeimen eopy free on request. 

ROY a COMPANY, Homoeopathitto 

Prino»M SliMt, Booibay 2. 

Bnsmss EsTABUSHan 1889. 

V - — 

CX>NTENT5--<Cb^^ 

Pabs 

Nature’s Moat Amaziog Animal (fBiialaH*£ Pe 
Piadmanabhan Ttmpy, B.A, ••• .as 293 

The American West : Ufe On A Oattle Ranch 

muBt-y-uais. ... ... ... 297 

Banana— The Fig Of Paradise Ifurart 

Prosad Guha, M.A. ... ... ... 299 

New Electrical Appliances For American 

HousewiTes (iUu8t,)—USIS, ... ... 304 

End OF An Epoch- U. 8. Navani, B.A., B.Sc. 

{Eton.) Tjond^ ... ... 306 

Gandhi And Thorean ... ... ... 307 

State Responsibility For Destitute Relief— 

Robert Maekay ... ... ... 308 

Production Trends During And After The 
WAT^-KantUal L. Daial, B,Com, (Bom,), 

B,Se, (Econ,) London ... ••• 309 

The Indian Red Cross Society— (?. F. Muirhead 312 

Mahatma Gandhi— Dante/ Thomtis ... 313 

Goldin National And International Economics 
-K. P. Ihahir, C.AJ.IB. (Bom.l C.AJ.B. 

(Lond.) ... ... ... 314 
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New Bengal's Best Juvenile A^onthly ' 

SISU-SATHI 

Steps in its 27th Year in Baisakh, 1 
1355 B. S. ! 

If you have not yet sent your children’s i 
annual subscription { 

Please do so immediately and enlist their 
names to have a copy in the New Year. 
Annual subscription Rs. 4 including postage 

A Unique Children’s Drama 

BISHNUSARMA 

By “SWAPAN-BURO” (of the Juganlar) 

Brilliantly staged for evenings and evenings 
together in the Kalika Theatre, Calcutta. 
Children flocked in thousands at every 
show. Price Re. 1-12 

The Books Of the Hour i 

( Newly Publiahcd Bengali Books for 

Prize Juvenile Reading) 

Bf Binay Kumar Ganguli 

MRITYUNJAY GANDHIJI 2 

By Kalipada Chatteri'i 

ANTIME GANDHIJI 1-4 

By Harapada Chatterji 

GANDHIjlKE JANTE HALE <-» 

By Btjan Behari Bhattacharji 

GANDHIjIR JBANPRAVAT 

Bs Rajendralal Banerji 

MRITYUNJAY SUBHAS 1-4 

By Dhirendraiai Dhar 

SWADHINATAR SANGRAM 

By Major Nibar Gupta 

BIDROHI BHARAT R4 m 

ASUTOSH LIBRARY • square, Calcutta: 12 

* School Supply BuildintfSa Dacca 
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BEST (or you 
BEST (or me 
BEST (or all 

is 

T osh’s 


A. TOSH & SONS. 

CALCUTTA 


Sir Jadunath Sarkar’s Works 

lU. Ab. 

SHIVAJI, iiew;(4th) edition, printing. 

Oontaine many improyements, the fruit of 
hie latest researches ... ... .. 10 0 

House. of'Shivaji, new (2nd) ed. printing. 

Contains many additions and the best 
history of- Sfaharaia Shahji ... ... 5 0 

Hietoiy of Aurangslb, 5 toIb. ... 16 8 

A Short History of Aurangsib, 511 pp. ... 5 0 
Mnshal Admioistration, 3rd ed. ... 4 0 

Studies in Anrancsib’s Reign, 18 essays 2 8 
Anecdotes of Anrangzib (Eng. tr.) 3rd ed. 2 0 
India through the Ages, 2nd ed. ••• 1 8 

Fail of the Mughal Empire 

Vol. 1 (1739-1754), 500 pp. ... ..5 0 

VoL 2 (1764-1771), 672 pp. ... -.6 0 

Yol. 3 (1771-1788), 482 pp. ... ... 5 0 

Chaltanyat his life and teachings, 3rd. ed. 2 0 
Later Mnghals (1707-1730), 2 toIs., eaeb 8 0 

S. C. SARKAR.~M. C SARKAR, 

Collsgs Sonars, Oaleatta. 
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CALCUTTA OPTICAL CO. 


L I M 1 T E D 


4-5. AMHERST ST. CALCUTTA.9 


Banish Yonr DRINKING WATER TROUBLES 

uS^g Hygienic Household Filter 


Highest 

Recommend- 


necessity 


village 



ations 


Directors 


Public 

Health. 


HYGIENIC HOUSEHOLD FILTER 00., 

0Oy Bhikdar Bagan Street, Oalentta. 'Phone : 1634 B.B. 


Read 

PRABASI 

Oldest, Illustrated & Cultural Bengali Monthly 
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rat THtasapBisT 

A BIigMine of Brotherhood. Sdenoe, PhUoaophy, Art, Belisioo, Literature and Occultism 

Founded by H. P. Blaratsky in 18^ 

Edited by Mr. 0. Jinarajadasa, m.a. (Gantab), President, The Theosophical Sodety 
THE THEOSOPHI8T is dedicated to the application of Theosophy to the Grid’s 
problems, and to those insistent questions of the individual : Whence come T ? — Who am I ? 
Whither am 1 iroinK f A .Tonrnal of Vision, Insight and understanding. 

Subseripiion Rates t Poet Free 

_ Per annum Single copy 

INDIA A CEYLON ... ... Rg. 9 Re. 1 


INDIA A CEYLON 
AMERICA 
BRITISH ISLES 
OTHER COUNTRIES 


Ebiquiries to : 


$ 4.60 
sh. 18/- 
Rs. 12 


Re. 1 
$ 0.50 
sh. 21- 
Re. 1-4 


THE THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING HOUSE 

ADYAR MADRAS INDIA 


TWO IMPORTANT BOOKS OF 
Prof. Or. KALiOAS NAB, M.A. (Cal.), O.Litt. (Paris) 

Bony. Seey., Royal Aeiatie Society of Bengal 

(!) Art and Archaeology Abroad 

( with 30 rare illnstrations ) 

Price ; Rs. f>l- oniy. 

(2) India and The Pacific World 

The onlv up-to-date survey of the History 
and Culture of Pacific Nations. 

Price: Inland Rs. 12, Foreign £ 1 or 5 Doliars 
The Book Company Ltd., College Square, Calcutta 

THE MODERN REVIEW OFFICE, 

120-2. Upper Circular Road Calcutta. 


LIMITED. 

(scheduled bank) 

npadOflire : 12. NETAJI SUBHAS ROAD, CALCUTTA-1 ■ 
and Branrhea, 5 

iiiiiliiliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


SKIN DISEASES 

Any and eveiy type ; LEPROSY and 
LEUCODERMA; are cured RADI- 
CALLY. See personally or send full 
details. 

Kbvtraj Muilick. B.SC., Kaviratna 
Herbal Research Laboratory 

KALNA :: WEST BENGAL 


THE MODERN REVIEW 

f Fouikded hy R, Chatter jee in January 1907 ) 

SUBSCRIPTION 

PAYABLE IK ADVAKCB—Annua/ : inland 
Rs. 8-8 ; foreign Rs. 14-8 or foreign Muivalent. 
Half-yearly : inland Rs. 4-8, foreign Ks. 7-8 or 
foreign equivalent. 

The price of a single current or available 
back number or specimen copy is As. 13, by 
V. P. P. Re. 1 each post free. The price of a 
copy outside India Re. 1-4 or foreign equivalent. 
Terms strictly Cash. | 


THE 

HOOGHLY BANK 

LIMITED 

43. Dharamtala St., Calcutta 

OUR PROGRESS CHART AS ON 31-12-47 


(Subject to Audit) 
1946 1947 


PAID-UP CAPITAL 99,43,000/ 
RESP^RVE FUNDS 10,00,000/ 

DEPOSITS 4,09,94,000/ 

CASH IN HAND 

AND AT BANKS 1, 08,16, OOOA 
INVESTMENT IN 

G. P. NOTES 36,20,000/- 

No. OF CONSTITUENTS 56,012 


Bs. Bs. 

99,43,000/- 99,47,000/- 

10 , 00 , 000 /- 11 , 00 , 000 /- 
4,09,94,000/- 4,46,08,000/- 

1,08,16,000/- 1,60,89,000/- 1 

36,20,000/- 1,04,49,000/- 


59,521 


• Increase'of/Rcaerve by Rs. 1 lac 

• Increase of Deposit* by Rs. 36 lacs 

* Increase of Cash in 

hand and at Banks by Rs. 52 lacs 

* Increase in Investment 

in G. P. Notes by Rs. 68 lacs 

R. M. Goswami, D. N. Mukbrji. m.l.a„ 

Chief Accountant. Mg. Director. 
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CHILDREN LOVE TO FIGHT iMpBED! 

And the scene to follow would be a slight cut or a gaping wound, But 
whatever the outcome, it needs care, — ^for neglect never heals. Deadly ' 
sores have mild beginnings and wisdom seeks a timely nipping. 

KANDUDAVANAL 

nips that mischief without fail. Itchcs, 
Cuts, Eczema, Burns or Sores 

— you can ensure immunity with 
this antiseptic of tested efficacy. 

LAL MOHAN SAHA’S WONDERFUL INVENTION 

Olli specific for Head- Ache, 

NIII AllllllN Tooth- Ache or any kind of pein. 
VUIbIiIIUUIi Immediate results on application. 

L. M. Shaha Sankhanidhi & Co., Ltd. 

REOD. OFFICE ; 32E, JACKSON LANE. CALCUTTA. 

BRANCH : DACCA. 

The Best Act 

The best act makes the best to-day. And the best to-day ensures 
the best to-morrow. The best act in these days is to be protected 
by a Life ln.surance policy which ensures to-morrow’s peace and 
happiness for those who are your dearest ones. A Hindustan Policy 
gives you additional security, becau.se it is a Company of assured 
dependability and proved solvency. 

A Company that Speaks in terms of CRORES 


HINDUSTAN CO-OPERATIVE 

INSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD. 

Head Office : 

HINDUSTAN BUILDINGS 

4, Chittaranjan Avenue, CALCUTTA 
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